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Hearst’s INTERNATIONA 


T WAS a great dream. It occupied our thoughts for days. 
Some ardent spirits even went so far as to stitch together a 
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By the Rt. Hon. Winston eo) pencer Churchill 


Union Jack for use ‘‘on the day.” 


On December 20, 1899, I, with three other officers, was 
confined in the Boer prison at the States Model Schools in 


Pretoria. Already there were 
sixty other captured officers 
there. 

At first we thought of noth- 
ing else but escape, and from 
morn to night we racked our 
brains to discover a way. 
Gradually we evolved in deep 
consultation a scheme of des- 
perate and magnificent au- 
dacity. 

Our guard consisted of about 
forty ‘““Zarps” (South African 
Republic Police). Of this 
guard ten were permanently on 
sentry-go on the four sides of 
the enclosure in the center of 
which the school building stood. 

If once we could surprise 
this guard and overcome and 
disarm the majority of the 
sentries, if once we could have 
thirty officers armed with re- 
volvers and thirty more armed 
with rifles in the heart of 
Pretoria, the enemy’s capital, 
the first and by far the hardest 
phase in a great and romantic 
enterprise would have been 
achieved. What next? 


the States Model Schools 

was the Pretoria race-course, 
and in this barbed-wire enclo- 
sure upwards of 2000 British 
prisoners—soldiers and non- 
commissioned officers — were 
confined. We were in touch 
with these men and would be 
able to concert plans with them. 
There were in all only about 
120 “Zarps,” with two ma- 
e guns, in charge of this 
large prisoners’ cage. Suppose 
the whole 2000, acting on a 
definite plan, attacked from the 
front and at the same moment 
the guard was attacked from 
behind by sixty armed officers! 
Who shall say that in the 
confusion and the night num- 
ts and design would not have 


fer mg and a half away from 
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In the whole of Pretoria there were not 500 men capable of 
bearing arms, and these were nominally tormed into a town guard 


and had had rifles served out to them. Beyond this, organization 
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hill at the time of the Boer War. 





did not run. If the first step could have been taken, the second 
would have been far easier, and the third easier still. 


In imagination we saw our- 
selves masters of the enemy’s 
capital. 

The forts were held only by 
caretakers. Everyone else was 
at the front. 

The guns of the forts all 
faced outwards. They were 
not defended in any effect- 
ual way from an attack in 
the rear. Had we been 
successful in obtaining con- 
trol of the town, the occupation 
of the forts would have been 
easy, would have followed, in 
fact, as a natural consequence. 

If we got Pretoria, we could 
hold it for months. President 
Kruger and his government 
would be prisoners in. our hands. 
Perhaps with these cards in 
our hands, we could negotiate 
an honorable peace and end the 
struggle by a friendly and fair 
arrangement which would save 
the armies fighting for so 
many months. 


it all remained a dream. 

The two or three senior 
British officers who were pris- 
oners with us, on being ap- 
prised of our plans, pronounced 
decidedly against them; and 
I shall certainly not claim 
that they were wrong. 

One is reminded of the 
comic opera. The villain im- 
pressively announces: 

“Twelve thousand armed 
muleteers are waiting to take 
the town.” 

“Why don’t they do it?” 
he is asked. 

“The police won’t let them,” 
he answers. 

Yes, there was the rub. Ten 
men awake and armed may 
be a small obstacle to a great 
scheme, but in this case, as in 
so many others, they were 
decisive. 

But we had had our i, 
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r WAS a great dream. But 
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66 HAT about Jane Valmont? Would-she do? 
She’s dark and effective. ‘She’s got fine eyes and 
a splendid figure. Men like her. She’s chock-full 
of sex. And she isn’t’so infernally expensive as 
some of ’em.” 

Leslie Grant leaned back in his round-backed chair, fixed his 
large, plaintive brown eyes on the pale, dark young man opposite 
to him, and played with a paper-knife. The dark young man 
wrinkled his forehead, touched his little black mustache with a 
thin forefinger, and seemed to be considering the matter. 

“What do you say, Jack?” added Grant, after a moment, to a 
big, burly man of about fifty, with a big, clean-shaven, deceitful- 
looking face, dissipated, sly eyes surrounded by pouches and 
lines, and a mouth to beware of. ‘Would Valmont do? She 
wouldn’t ask more than fifty pounds a week. She’s mad to 
come to us. I know that.” 

“‘So’s everybody!” said Jack Campion, famous in theater land 
as a shrewd and daring man with plenty of money behind him 
and unbounded energy. 

“Can she act? That’s the question,” said the dark young 
man, in a detiant and yet rather discouraged voice, looking 
quickly from one of the joint managers of the Central Theater 
to the other. 

“The question isn’t so much can she act as can she draw,” 
said Campion, inflexibly, even with a certain brutality. “I’m 
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not at all certain about this play of yours, Mr. Dale, not at all 
certain.” He looked hard at the author. “In my opinion it’ll 
want a lot of bolstering up with names and scenic effects if it’s 
to pull ’em in. We've got to take at least three thousand a week 
if we’re to do any good.” 

“Tf you don’t believe in the play,” said Martin Dale, stiffening, 
but speaking in a steady, deliberately calm voice, “why did you 
accept it?” 

“Well, for one thing we couldn’t find anything else,” said 
Campion. ‘Could we, Lez?” 

“No. There’s plenty of muck about, but one may read plays 
for months without finding a winner.” 

“I suppose you thought there was something in my play or 
surely——”’ 

“My dear chap,” said Grant good-naturedly, “don’t get your 
rag out. We’re not accusing you. Your play may come out all 
right at rehearsal. I only hope to heaven it does. But it’s on 
the heavy side, and——” 

“Heavy! It deals with a serious subject.” 

“Exactly. And that’s against it.” 

“T can’t really see why. How can you get strong drama out 
of a frivolous subject?” 

“Ask me another. Well, Jack, what do you think about 
Valmont? Think she’d do?” 

“She’s a bit skinny, isn’t she?” 
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GValentine resolved to use 
her suffering in the service 
of her art. The everlast- 
ingly contented and happy 
—what are they worth? 


“Oh, I don’t know. I’ve seen skinnier. Remember, she'll 
take fifty a week.” 

“That’s all right. But the question is——” 

“The question is, can she play the part I’ve written?” suddenly 
interjected young Dale, with a fierceness almost tragic. 

“Oh, there are a dozen actresses in London who could play 
the part on their heads if it comes to that,” said Campion, 
carefully lighting a Havana. “Just press the bell, will you, Lez? 
I want a whisky and soda.” 

“So do I.” 

Grant pressed the bell by his side with a flat, short-nailed 
thumb. He was a short, fat, podgy, yellowish man, with almost 
white hair, thick lips, a broad, soft-looking nose and brown eyes 
that could smile, but that sometimes, startlingly, held an almost 
tragically imaginative look. He attended to the scenic side of 
the great theater and was a famous “producer.” 

A very thin young Jew hurried in, looking feverishly alive. 

“Mr. Grant?” 

“Bring three whiskies and sodas, will you, Meyer?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Grant.” 

The young Jew flew out on surely winged feet that seemed shod 
with silence. 


Illustrations by 
W. Smithson Broadhead 










“T can’t agree with 
you, Mr. Campion,” said 
Dale, with a sort of em- 
bittered determination, 
“that there are a dozen 
actresses in London who could play the part of Magdalen Smith 
on their - 

“By the way,” interrupted Grant, “we must change the name. 
Smith’s too common. What shall we call her?” 

“T can’t have the name altered. I wish it to be common.” 

“Why?” said Campion. ‘“What’s the object of that?” 

‘Because I intend her to be a star in a dust heap.” 

“Star in a—I say, that’s a bit far-fetched! What do you say, 
Lez? Think they’ll get that?” 

But at this juncture Meyer slipped in with the drinks, and the 
joint managers of the great Central Theater became really 
interested in what they were doing for a moment. 

“Of course Valmont’s never done anything really big, Jack,” 
said Grant. ‘But she’d look it, all right. And she gets sex over.” 

“What about Averil Mulholland?” said Campion. 

“She’s a splendid actress!’”’ broke in Dale, who hadn’t been 
addressed. ‘‘She’s got intellect and——” 
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G,"‘Think what a chance you have 
such cheek, Miss Morris,’ said 





here!’ said Grant. ‘‘In all my experience I have never met an unknown actress with 
Campion. ‘‘I'm very glad to have been able to enlarge your experience,’ Valentine said. 








“Oh—intellect!” said 
Grant, lighting a cigaret. 
“Much the British pub- 
lic cares about that! 
Mulholland’s got no 
more sexual appeal than 
that chair.” 

“T’m sick of sexu- 
ality.” 

“That’s all right, my: 
boy. But your play 
won’t run a week unless 
we get plenty of it over. 
The women want it. 
And it’s the women 
who matter to us.” 

“Miss Mulholland’s 
the most accomplished 
actress we——” 

“How about Maud 
Eden, Jack? She’s a 
pretty little thing, and 
she’s got a big following 
among the matinée 
girls.” 

“T couldn’t accept 
her,” said Dale. “She’s 
hopelessly suburban.” 

“You don’t think 
we're going to depend 
on the highbrows of 
Mayfair and Chelsea 
for our audiences, do 
your? They wouldn’t 
give us even a week’s 
run.” 

“T have it in my con- 
tract, Mr. Campion, 
that I’m to approve the 
cast. Miss Eden has a 
cockney accent.” 

“She’s a lovely girl. 
Look at her legs!’’ 

“Legs! I want brains 
and emotion. I want a woman who 
can suggest the pursuit of the ideal.” 

“What’s that?” 

Here Grant. broke in with, “Maud 
Eden can look ideal, all right. She’s got the 
longest eyelashes of any actress in London.” 

“That’s nothing to do with it.” 

“Let’s ask. Meyer!” suddenly said Campion, as 
if seized with a happy idea. ‘Press the bell, Lez, 
will you?” 

The fat thumb went once more to the bell. 

“Ask Meyer what?” exclaimed Dale, beginning 
to perspire. 

“You 'll-see in a minute,” said Campion. ‘Here; 
Meyer!” 

“Shall I bring more drinks, Mr. Campion?” 
“No—yes, you may as well. But stop a minute 
first.” 

“Yes, Mr. Campion.” The young Jew paused by the table in 
a pouncing attitude. : 

“You get about a good bit, Meyer; one way and another, I 
suppose you’ve seen most of the*London actresses, eh?” 

“T should say, Mr. Campion.” * 

Campion sent a shrewd glance to Grant. “What d’you think 
of Miss Mulholland, eh?” 

“Cold, Mr. Campion. She doesn’t heat you up. No suggestion 
of sex.” 

“There you are, Mr. Dale!” 

Dale writhed with exquisite scorn, but said nothing. 

“D’you like Maud Eden?” 

Meyer’s bright little eyes flew from right to left and back 
again. A faint smacking sound came from his humid lips. “Ah, 
there’s a girl a fellow would like to—I mean she’s great, Mr. 
Campion. All the chaps are keen on her. Look at her figure! 
Look at her legs! I’m told the shops sell a hundred photos of her 
to one of any other actress you can mention.” 

“Mr. Dale here says she’s suburban.” 

Meyer raised his heavy black eyebrows. “Indeed! I’m sure 
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I beg pardon, Mr. Dale, all my friends think her the first actress 
we have.” 

Martin Dale got up abruptly from his chair. As he did so he 
opened his mouth, kept it open for an instant, then shut it with 
an audible snap of his white teeth. 

“Why was I such a fool as to write another play and get it 
accepted?” he thought. 

He went over to one of the two long windows in the room and 
stared out into the sunlit street. Although the Central Theater 
stood in the very heart of London, the street looked like a slum. 
Dale smelled, or imagined he smelled, an odor of vegetables. 
Surely the warm air was impregnated with cabbage! And so 
that infernal little Jew boy was called in to—no, it shouldn’t be! 

He swung round. 

“T’m very sorry, Mr. Campion, but my contract gives me the 
right to exercise supervision over the cast of my play. I don’t 
admire Miss Maud Eden as an actress and I must object to her 
being given the part of Magdalen Smith.” 

“We can’t have Smith!’ murmured Leslie Grant. 

Campion stared for a moment. His crafty eyes gazed out 




















‘The creature that’ s 
escaped at a bloody 
cost,’ Valentine 
said to Dale, 
“doesn’t go near 
the trap again.” 


from a face of stone. ‘“That’ll do, Meyer,’’ he then said. When 
the door shut behind Meyer’s markedly Jewish back he went on: 
“Very well, Mr. Dale. You refuse to have Miss Eden, one of 
the biggest draws in London, for the lead. We must ask you 
to suggest someone else whom you think suitable for the part. 
But mind this, Mr. Grant here and I must approve of her. Our 
last show was a failure. We can’t afford to have another on top 
of it. Whom d’you want? Out with it!” 

He stared, and Grant stared too, but more sympatheticall °. 

“T don’t want anyone in particular.” 

“Oh! I thought you’d got some girl up your sleeve.” 
_ “Nothing of the sort!” said Dale hotly, not missing the in- 
Sinuation. “I don’t mix up art and—and—sex stuff.” 


. TAUTH SON 
BROAGHE AC. 
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“Then you’re about the only playwright in London that 
doesn’t, I should say,”’ said Campion blandly. 

“If I’m to choose straight away I should say, engage Miss 
Mulholland.” 

“T veto her!”’ said Grant. A long silence followed. “What’s 
to be done?” he said at last in an unperturbed voice. 

“Done? Mr. Dale must find someone for us and be quick 
about it. We must start rehearsing Monday morning. Today’s 
Thursday.” 

“Well, Mr. Dale? What d’you say?” 

“T’]l do my best.”’ 

“Haven’t you anyone at all in mind?” asked Grant, with a sort 
of fat gentleness that wasn’t unsympathetic. - 











“Really I haven't. but I'll find some- 
one.” He paused, then repeated, as if to 
assure himself, “‘I’ll find someone.”’ 

“And remember this, Mr. Dale,’’ said 
Campion, with authority. ‘None of your 
intellectuals will go down here. We cater 
for the big public. We want someone 
who'll make the last boy in the gallery 
know he’s a he-man. Understand?” 

“Oh, yes! I understand!” said Dale 
desperately. 


N THE same day about half past four 
O a taxicab stopped before the door of a 
house in Westminster, and the short, broad 
figure of Martin Dale got out quickly. 

A woman servant came in @ moment 
and he asked her, “Is Mrs. Sartoris at 
home?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The maid-led the way up-stairs to a long, 
low-ceilinged Adams drawing-room and 
went to find her mistress. A moment later 
a rather large woman of perhaps forty-five, 
with a handsome, authoritative head, 
steady, turquoise-blue eyes, a clear white 
complexion and gray hair, came in looking 
kind but unsmiling. 

“Have some tea?” she said, in a grave, 
clear voice, holding out a capable, not 
small hand, a hand that looked generous. 

“No, thanks. I’ve just been trying to 
make things go by drinking whiskies and 
sodas.” 

“Make things go?” 

She sat down on a large chintz-covered 
sofa and he sat down by her. 

“Yes. I thought I was happy when the 
management at the Central accepted my 
play for the autumn season.” 

“Well, it was splendid, wasn’t it?” 

“Splendid! You’ve never been in the 
claws of the managers.” 

“Because I’ve no gift of creation. But 
I love the drama, and the enticement of the 
theater is strong upon me.” 

“That’s why I’ve come to you today. 
I’m in a quandary. I’ve had an awful 
time this afternoon at the theater.” 

“What's happened?” 

“T’ll tell you briefly.”’ 

He told her. She listened, keeping her 
blue eyes steady. A faint look of disgust 
came on her face as he talked, eagerly, 
evidently see” ing sympathy with an energy 
almost greedy. 

“And so now I’ve got to find an actress 
at once. If only they’d take Miss Mul- 
holland! I happen to know she’s free.” 

Mrs. Sartoris laid a hand that felt 
strong and steady on his arm. ‘Don’t 
bite me! But I agree with them about 
Averil Mulholland.” 

Dale looked astonished. “‘You—agree?” 

“Yes. Averil’s a dear friend of mine. She’s a splendid woman 
and she’s a very fine actress. But she does lack something, and 
it’s something that I think every really great actress must have. 
There is something sexless about Averil. She’s too austere. 
She may convince a man, but she doesn’t entice him. And I’ve 
noticed that the women who rave about her are the intellectual 
women. I quite understand what you feel about the managers, 
but probably they have some understanding of their job.” 

‘You make me feel very young and absurd!” 

“Not absurd! You are young.” 

“I’m thirty.” 

“You haven’t emerged from the age of protest. When you're 


over forty——_Isit essential io have someone with a big name?” 
I don’t know. I don’t know what these brutes consider 
essential in their awful trade. But if I can find the really right 
woman I'll get my way with them somehow.” 
‘There's a girl—she’s not known yet; she’s only just got into 
London. She’s acting in a failure at the Crown Theater. The 
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1," For the gay young man of the world,”’ said Dale, ‘we've 


play comes off next Saturday. She’s got rather a badly drawn 
part. But I think she’s wonderful in it. The play’s from the 
Hungarian. ‘The Leper’s Wife.’ Not a very attractive name, 
is it?” 

“T read a few denunciations of that in the papers.” 

“Yes, The Morning Sun called it leprosy in excelsis.” 

“What is her name?” 

“Valentine Morris.” 

“I remember. I saw something about her. The critics said 
she was odd.” 

“That’s better than being ordinary. In art there is absolutely 
no salvation for the ordinary. Will you come with me tonight 
to see leprosy in excelsis?” 

“Willl?” He got up. ‘“You’rea precious friend. Your mind’s 
got an open door. Dine with me beforehand. The Berkeley, 
A quarter past seven.” 

He gripped her hand rather violently. 

“You’re excited,” she said. 





engaged the most attractive lover on our stage today.” 


Dale looked rather irritated. “What a fool I am to show 
things as I do!” he exclaimed. ‘A man should see other men 
in the nude and always wear clothes and a mask himself. Yes, 
of course I’m excited. And I shall go on being perpetually ex- 
cited till the first night is over. I don’t really mind your knowing. 
But the others!”” His pale face looked severe. 

“Some day I shouldn’t be at all surprised if you become a 
cynic. Under your sentiment and your—what shall I say? 
your reaching out——”’ f : 

| What do you mean by that?” 

‘Never mind. Under it you've got, I believe, an incurably 
satirical mind.”’ : 

“Good Lord! Am I a satirical sentimentalist?”’ 

She smiled. “Keep hold of your sentiment as long as you can. 
Life’s so dry without sentiment.” 

“I think I’ve got too much.” 

When Martin Dale left her, Mrs. Sartoris thought about him, 
as she often thought about her friends, with a warm mind. 


A curious faint change stole over Valentine Merris. 


Dale was sincere. And that pleased her. For she knew how 
difficult it is for most people not to be humbugs in a small way. 
So far Dale wasn’t a humbug. And as yet he wasn’t “a pro- 
fessional writer.”” He was a barrister. And he had been in 
several cases, had really worked in the law, young though he still 
was. He hadn’t merely eaten his dinners and then subsided into 
“literature.” Until now his writing ventures had been few. He 
had managed to get two plays produced. Each of them had had 
some success. 

Now a really big attempt of his had been accepted for the 
autumn season at the great Central Theater, one of the glories of 
London. A difficult theater to fill on account of its size. When 
it was full at every performance the management could count 
on taking close on four thousand pounds a week, without reckon- 
ing in the profits made by the bars. But they had to scour the 
world to find suitable pieces. Dale was in luck. Nevertheless 
as she dressed for dinner that evening Mrs. Sartoris quite 
understood his agony. Despite his (Continued on page 187) 
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RS. HANAUER and Mrs. Grimm 
were perfectly independent. Fre- 
quently they reminded one another 

- of the fact, and always with pride. 

They boasted of it to 

their friends. In hoity- 

toity moments Mrs. 

Hanauer said to her 

daughter and son-in- 

law (as did Mrs. 

Grimm to her son and 

daughter-in-law) ‘You 

don’t have to look 
after me. Nobody 
has to bother about 
me. I’m perfectly 
independent.” 

This precious inde- 
pendence was not the 
only tie that bound 
these two in friend- 
ship. True, they were 
sufficiently unlike to 
prevent boredom. But 
their lives held much 
in common. Both were 
widows. Each dwelt 
alone, comfortably, 
occupying two rooms 
and bath in an expen- 
sive family hotel over- 
looking (to quote the 
ad) Central Park. In 
years both could see 
the sixties receding as 
the seventies loomed 
near. They enjoyed 
mah jong and bridge, 
commenting on each 
other’s play with an 
insulting frankness 
that, in a professional 
game of chance, could have been 
wiped out only with blood. Each 
used the other as a safety-valve. Al- 
ternately Mrs. Hanauer bragged and 
complained to Mrs. Grimm of her 
daughter and son-in-law. Mrs. Grimm’s son and daughter-in- 
law came in for the same treatment. 

In moments of triumph: “You’d think they couldn’t do any- 
thing without me. It’s, mother, what do you think of this, and, 
mother, what do you think of that . . . I told them they didn’t 
want an old woman like me along. But they said, ‘All right. If 
you don’t go, then we won’t.’ . . . Ed sent me two tickets for 
the matinée. I just happened to say I would like to see that 
Lenore Ulric. It’s got so I can’t even mention a thing. The next 
minute I have it . . . Bernice brought me these handkerchiefs 
from Atlantic City. If I’ve got one I’ve got a hundred. I said, 
‘Can’t you and Jo even go away over the week-end without 
thinking you have to bring me something!’ She said, ‘Why, 
mother, it isn’t that we think we have to. We love to.’ They 
spoil me. Honestly, you’d think I was .. .” 

In other moments: “I told them! If I don’t tell them the truth, 
who will! I said I’d like to know what young married people are 
thinking of nowadays. I’m not a person to make trouble between 
26 















































G_Betraying the hurt which son and daughter had 
dealt them, they would catch themselves and 
comment jocosely on their fellow passengers. 


husband and wife. And Stella can’t say that I ever said a word 
to turn Ed against her. I hope I’m too modern a mother-in-law 
for that. But I said to Ed yesterday, I said, ‘Ed, mark my 
words . . .’ Of course they’re spoiling those children, but you 
can’t make them see that . . . Well, I didn’t say another 
word. I didn’t even dispute her. I turned and marched right 
out of the house. I had hardly got into the room when the tele- 
phone rang and there she was, saying she was sorry, and that she 
had spoken hastily because she was worried. I told her it was all 
right, but that I wouldn’t take that kind of thing from anybody, 
daughter or no daughter. I don’t have to. I’m perfectly 
independent.” 











Characteristically, though each 
might deplore a shortcoming in 
one of her own family, no criticism 
of that family was tolerated in the 


other. “Oh, that’s because you 
don’t really know Bernice. She 
never was one to make a fuss in 
public. But she doesn’t select a 
piece of chintz for a bedroom cur- 
tain that she doesn’t want me to go 
along to give my opinion.” 

Side by side, then, with their 
favorite boast of their own inde- 
pendence was the mythical belief 
in their families’ dependence on 
them. “The children say it’s all 
right for me to live here alone in 
the hotel during the winter, if I 
insist. But in the summer nothing 
will do but that I’ve got to be with 
them, wherever they are.” For 
years, Mrs. Hanauer declared, her 

daughter’s family had gone to the mountains because she, Mrs. 
Hanauer, could not stand the sea air. Mrs. Grimm, with her 
son’s family, spent the summer months at the seashore because 
the mountains were bad for her heart. 

The hotel apartments of the two women were in the same tier, 
though Mrs. Grimm’s was five floors higher than Mrs. Hanauer’s, 
and costlier. She was the more moneyed. Sitting-room and bed- 
room of each presented a bewildering diversity of tastes and 
periods. Some hotel furniture, some saved from their own 
housekeeping days, some selected by the smartly modern 
daughter or daughter-in-law. Before their widowhood each had 
lived in one of those narrow high-stooped houses that line New 
York’s side streets. From these days each had cherished certain 
pieces of furniture or bric-i-brac grimly Victorian in mold. 
Re‘ics, Mrs. Hanauer’s daughter. called them, of the brown- 
Stone age. 


These were likely to be fat armchairs once 
dressed like portly dowagers in plush, now re- 
juvenated and simpering in the flowered ruffles of 
gay-patterned chintz. A gloomy and hideous 
lamp-base of the gnarled ‘nineties was topped 
by a silk shade palpably representing the Madi- 
son Avenue taste of a young matron. The 
whole gave the effect of an old hag tricked out in 
a garden hat. 

There were pert pillows, gay hangings, colorful 
book-ends quarreling with dyspeptic old vases 
and disgruntled desks. A costly and beautiful 
toilet-set of enamel reposed on the broad bosom 
of a hopelessly old-style bureau. All these odds 
and ends mingled in a kind of discordant har- 
mony, through which ran the motif of comfort. 
A Vernis-Martin cabinet, curtained in green, 
displayed when opened an array of china and 
silver rather surprising when one remembered 
that these were non-housekeeping hotel apart- 
ments. Mrs. Hanauer or Mrs. Grimm would 
hasten to explain. 

“T never do any cooking in my room. I 
wouldn’t bother. I’m at the children’s two nights 
a week. They’d make me come every night if I 
would, but I won’t. I have these things because 
I like to feel that I can make myself a cup of tea 

without sending down-stairs for it. Besides, the stuff they send 
up! Boiled straw, my daughter-in-law calls it.” 

The visitor, surveying the chop plates and vegetable dishes 
and saucers, said of course. 

On the dresser in the bedroom and on the mantel in the sitting- 
:oom were silver-framed photographs of infants. Mrs. Hanauer 
and Mrs. Grimm always called attention to these. “My grand- 
children!”’ 

“How lovely! How old are they?” 

“Let’s see. Junior is fifteen and Sister is going on twer:ve——”” 

“But then these pictures must have been taken years ago! 
They’re babies!” 

“Oh, yes. They’re old pictures. But I like them better than 
the new ones. I always think of them as babies. They were the 
cutest babies I ever saw, if I do say so.” 

“Cuter than your own were?” 

“Oh, Ed was the ugliest blackest little thing you ever saw, and 
cried day and night. Time I was a bride they didn’t know all 
about babies before they were married. Nowadays girls of six- 
teen know things a midwife wouldn’t talk abovt.”’ 

This last speech could have been uttered only by Mrs. Grimm. 
She prided herself on her modern outlook, but the truth was that 
her attitude toward that much-discussed menace known as the 
younger generation bristled with indignation. In this, as in many 
other points, she differed from Mrs. Hanauer. Tiny, dark, 
nervous, you thought of an intelligent little simian as you saw 
her quick movements, heard her scolding chatter, watched the 
darting venom of her deep-set black eyes. Despite her years Mrs. 
Grimm’s hair had remained stubbornly black except for a 
reluctant strand here and there at the temples. Her eyebrows, 
too, were dark and vigorous. This, with her sallow coloring, 
gave to her a formidable look at variance with the almost child- 
like smallness of her frame. Quick-tempered, arrogant, she was 
like a little black-and-tan terrier as she snapped her disapprova . 

“Look at that girl! I’ll wager she hasn't a stitch on except that 
slimsy dress and her step-ins. It’s disgusting!” 

“T think it’s grand,”’ Mrs. Hanauer would say. 

“What’s grand about it, I’d like to know!” =~ 











“Oh, healthy—and 
kind of cute.” Help- 
lessly. 

‘‘Honestly, Sophy 
Hanauer, sometimes I 
think you’re not quite 
bright.” 

Mrs. Hanauer did not 
resent this. In fact, 
her next remark might 
have been considered 
quite ‘irrelevant. Cer- 
tainly the bristling Mrs. 
Grimm so considered it. 
What Mrs. Hanauer 
said was, “I don’t like 
being an old woman any 
more than you do.” 

Sophy Hanauer was 
what is known as easy 
going; a delightful 
quality. Though slightly 
older than her friend, 
she actually looked 
younger by ten years. 
This, paradoxically 
enough, in spite of her 
white hair. Plump cush- 
ions of fat comfortably 
upholstered her generous 
old frame. Her skin 
had been lovely in her 
girlhood and still was 
fine and soft. She was 
not above using a dash 
of rouge to heighten the 
effect of her white hair, 
of which she was very 
proud. She was quite 
finicking about the blu- 
ing in the rinsing water 
when she had her hair 
shampooed at the Beth 
Beautye Shoppe on 
Broadway near Seventy- 
fourth. 

Her son-in-law called 
her the Sport. He was 
fond of telling his friends 
a characteristic § story. 
Mrs. Hanauer, one. win- 
ter, repaid social obliga- 
tions by giving a dinner 
for eight at her hotel. 
The guests were women 
of her own age, widowed, 
many of them, well 
dressed, priding them- 
selves on their modern- 
ness. ‘Tell you what, 
Sophe,” her genial son- 
in-law had said, “I'll 
mix a bunch of cocktails 
and send them over before dinner, see. Start the girls off 
right.””. Mrs. Hanauer liked a cocktail with the best of them. 

“Oh, they!” she now said, with infinite scorn. “It’s no use 
passing cocktails to them. They’ve all got high blood-pressure.” 
Jo had roared at this. 

“Listen, Sophy,” he would often say, to her infinite delight, 
“if this daughter of yours was half the sport that you are I’d look 
forward to old age without a quiver.” 

Mrs. Hanauer and Mrs. Grimm were but two of many well-to- 
do elderly women living their days in the comfortable, care-free 
atmosphere of the hotel, with its red-carpeted corridors, its 
liver-colored marble lobby, its flat-footed old waiters, its reluctant 
lifts. They enjoyed complaining about the food in the dining- 
room. Yearly they announced their decision not to renew the 
lease. Often they spoke of going abrcad fora year or more 
“only the children need me.” On rainy days, and during the raw 
winter months, it was pleasant not to be obliged to go out for 
company or recreation. Almost any afternoon or evening the 
ve of the wide bright corridors was broken by the rattle and 





GMrs. Hanauer loved to gamble, and became quite chummy 


clack of mah jong tiles. Through open transoms you heard 
spoken the poetic or absurd terms of the game. One bam! 
West wind. Four flowers! 

They called each other on the telephone, often addressing one 
another by the last name only. Coming from them, it produced a 
racy and piquant effect most startling, and faintly flavored with 
rowdyism. “Hello! That you, Hanauer? What are you doing?” 

“Oh, I’ve got some mending——” 

“Let it wait. Mrs. Renner is here. I thought we’d have a 
game if you don’t mind playing three-handed.” 

Their days were very full. They were meticulously manicured 
at the Beth Beautye Shoppe. They went to the matinée. They 
went to the theater occasionally in the evening. They attended 
symphony concerts. They heard the lectures given under the 
auspices of the League for Sociological Instruction, of which 
organization they were members. Here, English novelists and 
English university professors and English editors spoke with 
bright insultingness and an Oxford accent on the subject of 
money-mad, materialistic America, following which speech they 
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with weird creatures—including ‘‘that Madame Bey Khan, who married the Turk and murdered him.”’ 


hurriedly collected their fee and scurried on to Chicago, there to 
eject another mouthful of cultural spittle into the eager faces of 
the members of the Pantheon Club. They read the new books, 
and discussed them. Theirs was the sprightly intelligence of the 
American middle-class old lady, alert, eager, curious. A strangely 
youthful buoyancy was expressed in terms of beige silk stockings 
and smart hats and modish jewelry and jersey sport costumes. 
They were dignified but snappy. 

Twice a week they dined with the children. They endeavored 
not to criticize what they considered the extravagance of the 
household of which they were guests. Yet sometimes they could 
not resist it. p 

Strawberries, h’m? In January! My goodness! Somebody 
must get an awfully big housekeeping allowance. They said, as 
Ed or Jo carved generous portions of the roast, “If that’s for me 
I only want half of that.” 

They invited the children to dinner. “But. mother, how 
polish! We’re housekeeping. It’s so much easier for you to come 

ere.” 


“T am here twice a week. You haven't had dinner with me in 
over a month now.”’ 

“But there’s four of us, and only one of you.” 

‘A person would think I was a beggar. I wouldn’t ask you if I 
couldn’t afford it. I’m perfectly independent.” 

And so they were. Financially independent. Physically active. 
Socially interested. Equipped to provide themselves with enter- 
tainment, stimulus, companionship, a home, clothes, food. De- 
pendent on their children and grandchildren only for that one 
thing without which they could not live. Love. Human affection. 

It was, curiously enough, after one of these family dinners that 
both Mrs. Hanauer and Mrs. Grimm learned of a change in the 
children’s usual plans for the summer. Perhaps it was not, after 
all, so strange. Their grandchildren were tall, slim, athletic boys 
and girls. They thought of them still as babies. Their children 
were nearing middle age, with graying hair, and with little sud- 
den fans of wrinkles at the corners of the eyes when they smiled. 

They regarded them as children, not nearly grown up and need- 
“rg advice and guidance still. And (Continued on page a 
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@Mrs. Jaffray and the coach assigned to her, with Brown, oer 
who had driven all the Presidents since General Grant. thir 
ay 
They have been great years, too—these days of the Tafts, the I co 

Wilsons, the Hardings and the Coolidges. Possibly the later by 
years have been a little hard and maybe a trifle bitter, but Roc 
they belong to the past and when I look back now it is through nev 
a vista of happy memories. ther 
When I think of the White House I think only of the fact who 
that it was a home for me for the best part of five administra- late 
tions. I have known four Presidents and five First Ladies velt 

of the Land as intimately as one knows the members of one’s =e 
own family. I have lived in their homes; for, after all, the Taft 
White House is no remote castle, but a plain white house— Gow 

a home full of the hundred and one petty details, triumphs, but 
worries, heartaches, plez.sures that every home faces. friet 
So it is that these Presidents and these First Ladies of her. 
the Land are not heroes but simple human beings to me— M 
and I recall their little vanities and peculiarities with atel 
nothing but affection. and 
I wonder if I could put in a sentence the single character- left 
istic that I remember most vividly about each of them: dev: 
Taft was the best-natured President. 
Wilson was the kindest President. Taft 
Harding was the best-dressed President. shat 

Coolidge saves the most money. I 
Mrs. Taft was the tiniest First Lady of the Land. her. 
The first Mrs. Wilson was the most motherly. Taft 
The second Mrs. Wilson was the most affectionate. beg: 
aM Mrs. Harding had the loveliest clothes. ‘ 
ree Mrs. Coolidge is ostensibly the happiest. i 
Jaffray These are only bits of memories that I carry away from those Hon 
when Taft Photo by seventeen years—bits out of the thousands of impressions that “i 
was President ss pas have been stamped forever in my mind. . 
I went to the White House as its first housekeeper and manager Tout 
because fate had turned a trick on me. Instead of having my own — 
ND now I leave the White House. For seventeen and home and my own servants I found that with the death of my — 
a half years it has been my only home. husband I had to earn my own living. For two or three years I hana 
As I write these first lines of my memoirs I have _ superintended a house of half a dozen servants and then for a ners 
said a formal good-by to Mrs. Coolidge and a warm year I acted as a social secretary in New York. gett 
farewell to the faithful old White House servants, some of whom On the evening of December 3rd, 1908—towards the close of with 


have been my wards during all the years I have been there. 
30 


the picturesque Roosevelt administration—a telephone call came 
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The Intimate 
Story of 


KAzabeth Jaffray} 


Housekeeper during the days of 
Taft, Wilson, Harding, Coolidge 


from an exclusive employment bureau in New York asking 
me to be at the office at eleven o’clock on the following 
morning, as they had something of importance to suggest 
tome. The manager refused to tell me anything about it 
over the telephone. 

Promptly at eleven I was ushered into the private office 
and Miss Wilde, the head of the agency, seated me close 
by her desk. 

“Mrs. Jaffray,” she began, “I think I have the most un- 
usual position in America for you—and I think you are the 
one person I know who can fill it.” 

I begged her to tell me what it was at once. 

“Well, whether it comes through or not you must promise 
absolute secrecy about it. It is to take over the full manage- 
ment of the White House for President-elect Taft and 
Mrs. Taft.” 

“Oh! I couldn’t possibly do that,” I answered. ‘I have 
never managed such a big and important house. I couldn’t 
think of it.” 

Miss Wilde had only started to convince me that 
I could do it when Mrs. Taft, accompanied 
by Mrs. Cowles, a sister of President 
Roosevelt, was announced. [I shall 
never forget my first glimpse of 
them. The taller of the two— 
whom I found out a moment 
later to be President Roose- 
velt’s sister—was dressed 
ina crimson suit and Mrs. 
Taft was less conspic- 
uously attired in gray, 
but had a warm and 
friendly look about 
her. 

Miss Wilde immedi- 
ately introduced us 
and then promptly 
left us to our own 
















devices. 
“Sit down!” Mrs. 
Taft commanded me 







sharply. 

I was dumfounded at 
her order—but I sat. Mrs. 
Taft looked at me and then 
began: 

“Mr. Taft and I are con- 
templating changing the 
plan of running the White 
House. ‘There has always 
been a steward for the 
Toutine management and 
outside caterers have been 
brought in for the State 
functions and great din- 
ners. We are thinking of 
getting a housekeeper and 
Manager and doing away 
with both the stewards and 
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the caterer. Miss Wilde has recom- 
mended you highly.” 

“But I couldn’t possibly do it,” I 
protested. “I really don’t want the 
place.” 

For two and a half hours we talked. 
Before we were through I liked this 
rather outspoken, determined lady 
who in less than ninety days was to 
be the Mistress of the White House. 
And when at twenty minutes to two 
Mrs. Taft rose and bade me good-by 
I had promised to come for three 
months to see how it would work out. 

The allotment made from govern- 
ment funds for this position at that 
time was only one thousand dollars 
a year. Mrs. Taft’s winning per- 
sistency had overcome even this ob- 
jection. I simply found myself 
swept into the position. 

Up to this time I had never been 
in Washington and knew absolutely 
nothing about the White House. I 
was to report there at noon on In- 
auguration Day. March 4th, 1909. 
On the evening of March 3rd I on 


















QAbove: At 
the White House 
every day is wash-day. 


on to the capital and stopped 
at a house on the street 
which is just across the 
park from the White House. 
The following morning 
Mrs. Taft called for me in 
the new White House mo- 
tor brougham—which in- 
cidentally was the first 
motor-car ever to be 
used at the White 
House. She drove me 
all over the city, 
pointing out the best 
shops and stores, the 
public market and 

all the points of his- 
toric interest. That 
afternoon and evening Wash- 
ington had one of her famous March 
snow-storms. The next morning, Inaugura- 
tion Day, there were flurries of snow and six inches of slush 
on the streets. 

Promptly at twelve I crossed the square, with a negro butler 
with my satchel trailing behind, and for the first time walked 
through the great front doors of the White House. An usher 
showed me up to the rooms that were to be mine for so many 
years. They were directly over the front entrance on the second 
floor, and consisted of a large bedroom and bath, beautifully 
decorated and appointed, and a small room off of it that I used 
as an office. Many years later when the Princess Cantacuzene, 
granddaughter of General Grant, was visiting at the White 
House, she told me that she had been born in my bedroom. 
These rooms had been occupied by the Roosevelt boys. 

At one o’clock the new President, Mr. Taft, and a large party, 
numbering about 175, came directly from the Inaugural cere- 
mony to the White House for luncheon. This luncheon is always 
arranged and paid for by the retiring President for the incoming 
one but the outgoing President does not attend. Incidentally, this 
particular luncheon was the last White House affair of any kind 
37 
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@.Below: The 
interior of the 
White House Laundry. 


handled by outside 

caterers from the 

coming of the Tafts 
until the second of 
the soldier recep- 
tions given after the 

war by President Wil- 

son and Mrs. Wilson. 

(At one of the post-war 
receptions, by the way, 
over 400 heavy silver- 
plated White House 
spoons bearing the of- 
ficial engraving ‘“Presi- 
dent’s House” were 
missed.) 

Immediately the lunch- 
eon was over I began my 

duties as housekeeper and 
general manager of the 
White House. From time im- 
memorial these duties had 
fallen to a steward—who, as 
I have said, called in caterers 
for all the great functions. 

For one thing, this meant the White House always had a 
formal and austere atmosphere about it. And for another, and 
very important one, it meant that the ancient custom of giving 
certain percentages of all purchases to the cooks and stewards, 
added thousands of dollars’ additional expense to the already 
heavy bills that had to be paid directly out of the President’s 
pockets. 

President Taft was not a rich man. Neither he nor Mrs. Taft 
grumbled over the heavy bills that their endless entertainments 
entailed—but they did want to save money. So it was that they 
decided to do away with the ancient and wasteful manner of 
running the White House, treat it simply as a home and have it 
managed just as any other big home where considerable enter- 
tainment was necessary would be managed. i 

Before ten o’clock that first morning after the inauguration 
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G@ Above: One of the 
markets that supplies 


the President’s table. 


I had talked over 

with Mrs. Taft what 

we would have for 
luncheon and dinner 
that day. 

I have the luncheon 
menu before me as I 
write: Bouillon, fried 
smelts with tartar 
sauce, lamb chops. green 
peas, Bermuda potatoes, 
raspberry jelly with whip- 
ped cream, coffee, salted 
almonds, bonbons. 

That afternoon Mrs. Taft 
was giving her first large tea 
—a custom she inaugurated 
herself—and there was spe- 
cial baking to be done. There 
were several odds and ends to 
be bought for ithe kitchen and 
then there was a question of 
some new linen. 

With the daily interview over 
I called for my carriage and 
started on my first shopping expedition. A beautiful team of 
horses and two coaches, a brougham for winter use and an open 
carriage for summer use, had been assigned to me, with a re- 
markable old colored driver, Brown, who had driven all the 
Presidents since the days of General Grant. 

Time and again it was suggested that I give up my horses and 
have a motor-car assigned to me, but I always refused. Even 
down to the very last day I shopped, June 3oth of this year, I 
steadfastly held to my carriage. For many years it was the last. 
one used by the White House. In fact, it was one of the few 
left in Washington, but somehow it seemed to me to be a part 
of the dignity and tradition of the White House that no motor- 
car, no matter how beautiful, could replace. 

Throughout all my seventeen and a half years at the White 
House my daily program remained practically the same. I 
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GBelow: The 
kitchen where the 
President’ s meals are cooked. 


would have a short confer- 
ence with the President’s 
wife in the morning after I 
had studied the day’s social 
calendar and worked out 
the menus with the cook. 
Food was only a small 
part of this conference; 
there would be the endless 
problem of keeping the 
whole White House in 
order—the servants, 
the linen, the silver, 
the furniture, the 
decorations and fur- 
nishings—and a 
thousand and one 
other details. 
Once started in my carriage 
I would have Brown drive me straight 
to the great public market. For years I 
dealt there at thrée stalls. From Gatti and Anselmo 
I bought my fruits and vegetables; from the New York Beef 
Company, the meats; and from Jarvin, the fish, oysters, sea food 
and game. 

I would buy in large quantities—for, besides the Presi- 
dent’s own table, from 19 to 22 servants had to be fed three 
meals a day. Among my notes I find this calculation: 19 ser- 
vants, 3 meals a day, 30 days in a month, total 1710 meals; 7 in 
President’s family make 630 meals a month; average of three 
house guests, 3 meals daily, total 270 meals a month; added 
together they make grand total of 2610 meals each month. 

So I would buy butter by the tub, potatoes by the barrel, fruit 
and green vegetables by the crate. While I would always buy 
the best the markets offered, I refused from the start to buy 
expensive luxuries out of season. If it wasn’t the normal straw- 
berry time there would be no berries on the President’s 
table. 

Right here it might be interesting to give the itemized ac- 
count of the food bill for an average (Continued on page 214) 
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66 NE thing to which 
I owe my success 
in life,” said the 
Old Soak, ‘‘isnever 

tryin’ to find out how stout I 
was. I seen that there pride 
in bein’ stout prove the ruin- 
ation of more than one man 
right here in this village. Some 
of ’em worked themselves to 
death, and some of them fit 
and wrassled themselves to 
death, and some of them 
drunk themselves to death— 
and all of ’em through pride 
in provin’ themselves so stout there wasn’t 
nothin’ they couldn’t do and get away with. 

“Now me, speakin’ personal, I always moderated 
myself considerable. Mebby I’m the stoutest 
man in the world today. I don’t know. I never 
strained myself any tryin’ to find out. Mebby 
I could drink more liquor and carry it away steady 
than old King Nebbykeneezer himself. I don’t 
know. I never tried it. Whenever I seen the 
man in the moon start to turnin’ handsprings I 
always took it for a sign and an omen the time 
had come to let well enough alone, and went and 
laid down somewheres and took a nap. Moder- 
atin’ myself is what has made me what I am. 
I’m sixty years old, never drunk nothin’ much 
but straight whisky, believe the Good Book from kiver to kiver, 
and never had a day’s sickness in my life.” 

Mr. Hawley, as he spoke, bared a brawny arm that looked as 
hard and brown as a piece of seasoned hickory, and expanded a 
capacious chest. I marveled at him all over again; he is one of 
the finest physical specimens for his years I have ever seen. 
I should be inclined to think that he retains unusual strength 
and agility in spite of his occasional dissipations. He seems to 
think his dissipations are a cause of his strength. 

“‘Whoopin’ things up joyous, and always livin’ the right kind 
of a life,” he has said to me more than once, “is what keeps me 
young and spry; I always modeled myself after the old-time 
peetryarchs in the Good Book.” 

We were sitting in front of Jake Smith’s Palace Hotel, and 
Mr. Hawley was in a communicative mood; nevertheless, I 
knew that he would communicate leisurely and with circumlocu- 
tion. His narration is like his life, unhurried and unperturbed. 

“Look at them two stout men in the Good Book,” he went on 
presently, “Samson and Goliath. It was pride of bein’ stout that 
ruined both of ’em. They couldn’t moderate themselves any. 
It was liquor and women ruined Samson, and bein’ vain of him- 
self. And Goliath, he had fit so many armies and conquered 
’em single-handed, he just simply couldn’t get it into his mind 
the man was ever born could give him his come-uppance. 

“So when young David slung that rock at him, he was too 
proud even to dodge. He seen it comin’ and he butted his head 
at it and he laughed; his vanity told him he could take a rock 
like that betwixt his grinder-teeth and crunch it like a cherry- 
stone. But it was the last laugh he ever fetched; it was still froze 
onto his lips when David nicked off his head with his own saber 
and went lopin’ home to the Children of Israel with it while 
the brass band played and old King Saul danced and turned 
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cart-wheels on Mount Zion in his 
spangled tights.” 

There is no doubt that Mr. Hawley 
has been a faithful reader of the Good 
Book, but when he repeats the tales 
that he has absorbed he is apt to en- 
dow them with color and circumstance 
that might astonish the translators of 
the King James version. 

He was silent for a wistful moment, and then he said: 

“Tt was a darned shame that Samson and Goliath never got a 
chancet to stand up to each other, with King David himself to 
tell about the fight. That would ’a’ been one of the best chapters 
in the Good Book. It would ’a’ been a psalm of strength and 
glory, for how beautiful upon the mountains are the songs of 
them that love good fightings. I figger that with the old London 
prize-ring rules, which was the pride and glory of the greatest 
man that ever lived, John L. Sullivan, Goliath would ’a’ got 
the best of him. But Samson was faster with his foot-work; the 
way he ketched all them foxes that was spoilin’ the grape-vines 
proves that. With Markis of Queensberry rules, Samson would 
’a’ been the winner. But they never got into the same ring, and 
nobody will ever know.” 

Mr. Hawley sighed and closed his eyes; but I knew that before 
his inward sight there was dancing the spectacle of a gorgeous 
encounter. And I knew that presently he would detach his mind 
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GQ, You gonna marry Leeroy 
Lamb?” I asked Mildred ; 
one evening. ‘‘No,"’ she 
said. And then she added: 
“The big red devil!” 


from ancient literature and regale me with 
a modern instance. 

“Right here in this very town,” he said 
presently, tilting back his chair and put- 
ting his feet upon the veranda railing, 
‘there oncet lived two young fellers that 
was mighty nigh as strong as Samson and 
Goliath; and time and again they met throughout their lives, 
and fit and fit and fit; but whether in the end they fit it out 
fair man to man, or whether it was the hand of Providence 
reached down to give the fight to one of them, there’s nobody 
knows but Providence. There’s nobody knows, in spite of the 
fact that there was nigh five hundred people lookin’ on when 
the end come. There’s nobody knows for sure—but there’s two 
people has got a suspicion—my wife and me. 

“These two fellers was named Leeroy Lamb and Carlie Springer, 
and they was second cousins to each other. But, exceptin’ for 
their strength, they was most unlike. 

“Leeroy was a blacksmith. Heredity run in his family: all 
the Lambs had been blacksmiths and strong men and terrible 
vain fighters and devils with women ever since this country was 
settled. There used to be a sayin’ around here, which I was the 
originatist of myself, that if ever a lion laid down with one of 
them Lambs it would probably be because the Lamb throwed 








By Dox Margui's 


The Old. Soak 
Tells a Drama of 
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him and then set on his sufferin’ 
carcase. They was a most unlamb- 
like tribe of untrustworthy human 
bein’s; sudden and nefarious and 
red-headed, like train-wrecks. 

“And Leeroy was bigger and 
stronger and suddener than any 
of his forebears that begat him had 
ever been. He liked to play and 
raise Cain better’n he liked to 
work, and the only reason he 
ever stuck to blacksmithin’ was 
because it gave him a chancet 
to show how stout he was and what 
he could do with iron. He was 
full of vanity, vanity, vanity, 
like the Good Book says, and 
vexatious sperrits. 

“They still tell a tale around here 
for a sign and an omen of how 
stout Leeroy was. I didn’t see the 
circumstances happen myself, and 
so I can’t tell whether they’re 
scripture truth or not. But the 
tale is that one day Seth Eldridge 
brought in that mean mule, Bingo, 
of his to get Bingo shod, and Bingo 
lifted up his foot and kicked Leeroy in the leg. 
And Leeroy, the story is, picked up Bingo and 
slammed him against the side of the blacksmith 
shop, and talked to him. 

“ ‘Bingo,’ he says, ‘you got to be polite when you 
come in here.’ And with that he cuffed him, first one 
side of his head and then the other. ‘Bingo,’ he says, 
‘if I wasn’t a good-natured man I’d just pull all them 
legs off’n you, like a spider does with a fly.’ And 
with that Leeroy jounced Bingo against the floor 
several times. ‘Bingo,’ he says, ‘you kicked me, but 


” if ever I was to kick you there wouldn’t be no mule left.’ And with 


that he rammed Bingo against the brickwork of the forge. ‘Bingo,’ 
he says, ‘you ain’t nothin’ but a mule, anyhow; you better sing 
pretty small when a real man has got his clutches onto you.’ 

“Leeroy, he always talked to them he was beatin’ up in that 
there pleasant and humorous fashion, grinnin’ at ’em all the time; 
he used to tell me it made him friends. It sounds like Leeroy’s 
talk, but I didn’t see it and I won’t swear to it. They say the 
mule blatted like a sheep afore he was done with him, and curled 
up on his back on the floor and begged for mercy and held up 
his four feet to be shod. Howsomever that may be, I know there 
wasn’t a mule nor a horse for miles around that didn’t tremble at 
the name of Leeroy Lamb. 

“Leeroy’s red hair was curly, and he had a curly grin, and his 
mind was full of curls and quirks. He never seemed to be able to 
get it out of his head that it was a good joke lickin’ somebody, 
and them he licked ought to be just as pleased as he was. One 
of his favorite tricks was cleanin’ out Jake Smith’s barroom with 
a beer schooner in each hand, laughin’ fit to kill all the time. 
And a minute afore he started he might be just as pleasant and 
sociable as pie. His name was Lamb, but he was a curly wolf all 
right. 

“The only man that ever licked him was this here Carlie 
Springer, his second cousin, and he didn’t lick him always. It 
was nip and tuck between ’em from the time they crawled out of 
their cradles and banged each other on the heads with their 
rattles. They grew up just four or five houses from each other 
on the same street, and they used to fight goin’ to school, and at 
school, and after school, and on Saturdays. But whilst Leeroy 
fought and persecuted all the world, and looked for trouble and 
wasn’t happy till he found it, Carlie never fought meine 











at all exceptin’ Leeroy, unless it was pushed onto 
him. 

“‘Carlie’s mother was a widow, and Carlie was 
just about the nicest boy in town. From the 
time he was a kid he was serious and studied hard, 
and he was preforedestinated by his mother to be a 
preacher. He minded his own business, and he took 
things serious, and he was kind of shy, too, and 
very earnest; and he didn’t have Leeroy’s way 
about him of hornin’ in and laughin’ and jokin’ and 
havin’ a good time—which Leeroy could always 
do until he seen fitten to start some trouble. 

“They was both good at games, but whether 
they was on the same side or different sides the 
game was like as not to wind up in a row betwixt 
them two. And then Leeroy would come at 
Carlie, laughin’ and singin’ like as not, with his 
eyes and fists both dancin’, and Carlie would meet 
him pale and tremblin’ and frownin’, with his mouth 
twitchin’ and mebby burstin’ into tears afore the 
first blow was struck. But they was both game; 
Leeroy’s grin and Carlie’s tears both meant the 
same thing, just excitement. 

““Carlie, he went to work in a store when he was 
about fifteen, and then he went off to a school, and 
done chores and sawed wood and waited on tables 
and worked his way through, and worked his way 
into college, and plumb through college, and 
made a record for himself as a sprinter and a 
weight thrower and a football player. And a 
wrastler, too. 

“And when he come back home it was to take 
charge of the White Church up there on the hill 
as its pastor. And he come back full of testament 
zeal and fightin’ sperrit. Carlie, he figgered the 
whole world was goin’ plumb to hades unless some- 
thing was done about it. And done about it pretty 
quick. And as far as our town was concerned, it 
was up to him to do the savin’. He told that there 
to me, personal. 

“You know, I’m quite a feller when it comes to 
bein’ talked to by preachers. There ain’t been a 
preacher in this town in thirty years that ain’t 
tried to convert me. And some of ’em has done it, 
too. Not sayin’ that I ever stick. I’m like some 
of them old-time peetryarchs in the Good Book; I 
have my backslidings right after I get my convert- 
ings. But I always enjoy talkin’ with preachers. 
Say what you like, they got a better idea of the 
Good Book and what’s in it than most. And it’s 
been my favorite readin’ always. And now and 
then I go to church, just to hear how eloquent they 
are in their promulgations and expoundings. 

“And Carlie, he was the most eloquent I ever 
listened to when he come back from college, and 
the most earnest. When he got het up and goin’ 
good, there was a kind of fire come blazin’ through 
his brown eyes fit to scorch the sin right off the 
orneriest hide. And he could take the whole 
human race in- one of his sermons by the seat of the 
pants and just naturally dangle it over hell-fire 
until it felt the heat and squirmed and begged for 
mercy. And every now and then he used to 
almost break down and cry as he preached, with 
the corners of his mouth twitchin’, the same as 
when he was a kid in one of his fights with Leeroy. 

“And almost at oncet the town divided about Carlie Springer 
and his preachin’. For he was that kind of feller you couldn’t 
pass him by. You either had to be for him or against him. 
He made you get down to brass tacks. And he was mighty 
personal. He gets up and he says one Sunday: ‘Jake Smith’s 
place is a blot on this community; it is a hell-hole of sin and a 
sink of iniquity.’ And his eyes blazed right down at some of us 
that habitual passes our evenings at Jake’s place, in innocent 
merriment and joyous communications. 

“There wasn’t no jokin’ into Carlie Springer’s nature. You 
was either goin’ to Heaven, or else you was goin’ to Hell, and it 
was his job to take holt of you and jam you into the right bus 
whether you wanted to or not. There was a girl come to town 
that wasn’t no better than she should be; and she begun to be 
right open and flagrant in the way she misconstrued the rights 
_ appurtenances connected with her residence amongst us, 
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QI don’t wish to intrude,’ Carlie says. ‘‘Come 


and it caused three scandals amongst the married classes in six 
weeks. Carlie, he just plumb preached her out of town, and he 
done it by name, too. 

“ ‘Carlie,’ I says to him after that, ‘mebby some of us ain’t no 
better than we should be; but the trouble with you is that you 
are.’ 

“He was over to our house that evening, makin’ a call on 
Mildred White, my wife’s niece, who was teachin’ school here 
and boardin’ with us—one of the nicest girls that ever lived.” 

Mr. Hawley paused, and looked away, and filled and lighted 
his corn-cob pipe; I gathered that suddenly, and rather un- 
expectedly to himself, he had been seized upon by a strong 
emotion. ‘One of the nicest girls that ever lived,” had sounded 
almost elegiac as he spoke it. He continued, presently. : 

‘““‘No man can be better than he should be,’ says Carlie, 
shootin’ fire at me out of his eyes. ‘No man can be as good as he 
should be.’ And then he got personal with me. 











on in,’ says Leeroy. 


“*Ain’t there no jokin’ or fun in the world for you, Carlie?’ 
I asked him. 

“Plenty of time for that,’ he told me, ‘when sin is eradicated, 
- the jollity can be unmixed with anything that pulls men 

own.’ 

“The worst of it was, you couldn’t call Carlie Springer a 
hypocrite. Whether you believed like he did or not, you knowed 
he was honest all the way through. You knowed he would live 
the way he preached, or bust a hame-strap tryin’ to. But the 
personal way he went after things jarred a good many people in 
town, too; even amongst the church people. 

“And then he started to organize the sports and games in our 
town—the kids growin’ up and the young fellers. He organized 
a football team, gettin’ onto it three or four other young fellers 
that had went away to college, and playin’ onto it himself, that 
just naturally ate up all the schools and small colleges it went up 
against. 


“You can come and see Mildred every now and th:n, if you ask me first.” 


‘‘And it was the same with baseball and basket-ball and ath- 
letics of all kinds. Most of the athletics in our town had been 
more or less took up by the loafers afore that, followin’ the lead 
of Leeroy Lamb. 

“Mebby Leeroy thought it was gettin’ kind of personal when 
Carlie begun to take the lead in athletics, and begun to perk up 
and hone for trouble and one of his old-time battles. Well, it 
got more personal yet between them two. 

“Carlie, he begun to come to our house two or three times a 
week, and it begun to dawn onto my wife, Matilda, and me that 
he wasn’t comin’ to see us. He was comin’ to see Mildred. And 
he was just as earnest and unjokin’ about Mildred as he was about 
everything else. 

‘Mildred was the gay kind, on the surface; but underneath she 
was just as serious as Carlie was himself, if he had only had sense 
enough to know it. What she liked in him was his seriousness 
and his goodness, but she wasn’t goin’ (Continued on page 106) 
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O THAT she would not be cheated, I have been father 
rather than mother to my child. 
So that she would not have to pay the penalty for the 
group of errors and misunderstandings which separated 
us, her parents, before she was born, I have set aside my rights of 
motherhood. I have chosen another woman, for whom my 
gratitude will be eternal, to be the mother of my little girl. 

I don’t mean that this other mother has adopted my baby. 
She is mine today fully as much as the day she was born. But 
while I work to support her, while I attend to the father end of 
things, her foster-mother is her real mother. And never do I 
trespass on the province in which she reigns. 

If I had hoped that Sheila’s birth would reconcile my husband 
and me, as soon as she was born I knew quite clearly that I would 
alone be responsible for both her financial and her maternal care. 
Prohably for the first time in my life I was able to face a situation 
as it stood. 

I was strong and well. I had wanted—still did want—a baby 
more than anything else in the world, and whatever it might 
mean, I was wise enough to know that for anything precious one 
is called upon to pay the price. 

I had known many women who, for one reason or another, sup- 
ported their children. It was not an uncommon situation. It 
could be managed, was managed, every day. 

And although I had never entirely supported myself, it did not 
occur to me, since one can always do what one has to do, to be 
afraid. 

But what did frighten me was this. Could I care for Sheila in 
the way I believed every child deserved to be cared for? Could I 
give her the things I wanted her to have? 
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Bringing a child up in the world, like bringing one into it, is a 
two-person job, or nature would not have so ordained it. Sheila 
had a right to the companionship, guidance and love of both her 
parents. And try as she will, no mother can be both father and 
mother to her baby. One job or the other is bound to suffer, 
and since food and shelter are imperative, it is the mother’s job 
which is left incomplete. 

I decided I would tackle the father’s job alone and find some- 
one to be Sheila’s mother. Each job must be as well done as I 
could manage. 

I think I understand the feelings of a man who is looking con- 
sciously or unconsciously for a mother for his children. I went 
about my search with much of his attitude of mind. She must be 
kind and beautiful, with serenity of soul, with dignity and char- 
acter. She must project calm into Sheila’s little life just as I had 
unwillingly projected chaos. 

I wanted her to be the mother of a large family so that Sheila 
would know the companionship and coziness as well as the 
inevitable discipline which association with brothers and sisters 
brings. 

I wanted her home to be in the country, so that Sheila would 
know the real joy of living. Wide rooms, sun- and air-strewn, 
fireplaces, the unequaled joy of going up-stairs to bed! 


I wanted her to know the woods, the fields, to see the sun rise. 


I would put Sheila unreservedly into the keeping of her mother. 
And while, of course, there would be a financial arrangement, no 
one knew better than I that what I wished for my baby was be- 
yond price. 

Does it sound hopeless? Yet I found such a mother, such 4 
home, at the moment when I was least expecting it. 
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It was while the baby still lived with me and I was leaving her 
with a neighbor who cared for her through my office hours. On 
this particular night I was coming home by a new route for no 
other reason than that I was bored by the old way. 

And had I not done so I never would have met a friend who was 
just home from overseas! 

He had always been interested in Sheila, and, grateful for a 
sympathetic ear, I told him of my plan. I half expected him to 
laugh at me. Instead, he said: 

“I know just the place for you; just the mother.” I grew hot 
and cold by turns. ‘‘Jf she will take the baby,” he added. 


W: WERE near a phone and he made arrangements for a meet- 
ing. Then he told me about the family, the mother, and 
her home. She was, he said, the most beautiful woman he had 
ever seen. She had wisdom, simplicity, a sense of humor. Her 
five children, now climbing into and out of their teens, were a 
fascinating group. And her home! A house on a hillside, set 
beneath tall trees, amid rambling gardens. Collies and kittens 
tumbling about the kitchen door. And from each window long 
stretches of field and woodland as far as the eye could reach. 

“The house grew with them,” he told me. “TI will tell you 
something rather typical. All about in odd places are little 
port-hole-like windows so that wherever the children might be 
playing, or wherever in the house the mother might be, she could 

eep a friendly eye on them.” 

The next day I went out to see her by trolley, finding my way 
to the house by a chart drawn on the back of an envelop by my 
friend. ‘Over the hill until it drops suddenly. Then through the 
lane and over the rocky path.” 


I think that the moment I entered the garden I started to pray. 
I went past the swimming-pool, about which dimpled babies in 
bas-relief splash and play, or harness sea-horses to conch-shells 
and dash through the foam on the backs of dolphins. 

I knocked at the door, over which in carved wood was a brood- 
ing figure with sheltering wings. The face of the carving was that 
of the woman who answered my knock. From the moment of 
laying eyes on her I was sick at the thought of refusal. As she 
took me into the sitting-room her two young daughters, who had 
been sewing, rose and were introduced. 

With charming freedom from self-consciousness they curtsied, 
excused themselves prettily and a few moments later were dash- 
ing and shouting about the garden in knickers. The elder one was 
the same age as a girl I had seen at a night club. But I doubt if 
this girl had ever heard of a night club or of a lipstick. But yes, 
her mother told me. She had used a lipstick to make wounds 
when she was a pirate at a fancy-dress party. 

The house had been developed, not built, over a period of years. 
No Croesus with a corps of architects or decorators could hope to 
duplicate its atmosphere. The rooms had carved panels. Some- 
times the plain walls were covered with vines. Tubs of dwarf 
trees stood about. There were sudden, cozy little staircases in 
unexpected places. And the books, literally thousands, every- 
where. 

Presently one of the girls returned and served coffee very grace- 
fully. We talked of many things. And then the mother told me 
that she would take my child! 

The next day I packed Sheila’s clothes and toys and took her 
in my arms on the trolley. It was raining a little as we walked 


over the road and through the wooded (Continued on page 167) 
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With Brains 


66 ELL, I’ll tell you, Miss Lehrmann, there’s such 
a thing as a married man being too devoted to 
his wife,” said Isidore Schupnik, credit man and 
fifth vice-president of the Kosciusko National 

Bank, and it may be said that he would have been sixth but five 

was all the bank could afford. 

“Ts that so!’ Miss Lehrmann exclaimed. “And I suppose you 
aren’t just so devoted to your wife as Mr. Peikes is to his.” 

Isidore Schupnik shook his head and smiled. 

“T certainly am not for two reasons,”’ he declared emphatically. 
“The first is that I ain’t got a wife, and the second is that if I did 
have a wife, y’understand, she would live where I wanted to live, 
not where she wanted to live. There ain’t any excuse in the 
world for Peikes to commute every day from here to way beyond 
Stamford and spend three hours on the train which he ought to 
be devoting to his business.” 

“There’s a very good reason,”’ Miss Lehrmann retorted. ‘Mr. 
Peikes has two children and one of them is delicate, and who 
wants to bring up a delicate child in the city?” 

“Look at me!” Isidore Schupnik said. “I was so delicate up 
to my thirteenth year that practically every doctor on East 
Broadway advised my family to move for my sake from Mont- 
gomery and Madison Street to Denver, Colorado. And did they 
do it? The most the old man would do was to hire some front 
rooms on the top floor of a new-law house on Monroe Street, but 
the next year we was back on Montgomery Street on account 
he claimed it was too far from his factory on Norfolk Street, and 
today yet I’ve got an appetite like a horse.”’ 

“Say!” Miss Lehrmann exclaimed, waving her plump white 
a in Schupnik’s face, “in a few years from now you'll have 


G,‘Would you believe me, Mr. Schupnik,”’ said 


children of your own and you'll be just as anxious to live in the 
country as anybody else.” 

“What makes you think I’ll have children of my own ina 
couple of years?” he asked, looking hard at Miss Lehrmann, who 
lowered her large black eyes and began to wish she had not as- 
sisted nature so lavishly in the matter of coloring her cheeks, for 
Miss Lehrmann was an office worker and her complexion was 
normally pale. She wasa sensible girl, however, and realizing that 
if a becomingly florid complexion may be had for the asking— 
and not more than fifty cents a box in addition—paleness is an 
evidence of folly and parsimony combined, she added just enough 
color to her cheeks to make herself even more attractive than 
would have been the case had she relied only on her masses 0 
dark brown, unbobbed hair, her erect figure and regular, amiable 
features. 

“All I’m saying,” she replied, as firmly as though the crimson 
of her neck and forehead was not a rather poor match for the 
carmine which she had applied that morning to her cheeks, “is 
that you can’t blame Mr. Peikes if he moved out to Connecticut 
on account of little Hortense. She had measles last December 
and whooping-cough right afterwards.” 

“Well, I don’t know anything about that,” Schupnik retorted. 
“T haven’t any children, and I don’t see no prospects of having 
any, either. I ain’t the marrying kind.” 

He tapped the top of his desk with an envelop opener as he 
spoke, and this time he didn’t look at Miss Lehrmann. 

“I’m too small and homely, I guess,” he continued, “evel 
though I have got a good job.” : 

Strangely enough, or perhaps not so strangely either, Miss 
Lehrmann had just compared their heights and had estima 
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Miss Lehrmann, ‘‘this is the only time I haven't had dinner at home in two years?”’ 


the difference as about four inches in her favor, but it had 
never occurred to her that Schupnik was homely, and now that 
he had mentioned his job, she even began to think that four 
inches was after all a minor discrepancy. 

“What are you doing?” she asked. ‘Fishing for compliments?” 

Schupnik made a deprecating gesture with his right hand. ‘No 
one has got to tell me the truth about myself, Miss Lehrmann,” 
he said. “I shave myself every morning, and every time I do it, 
Miss Lehrmann, I wonder that with such a face I got to be vice- 
president and credit man of this bank.” 

He slapped the desk blotter with his open palm as though end- 
ing the pleasant part of their conversation and coming at last to 
the painful business features of it. 

“But being the credit man, Miss Lehrmann,” he concluded, 
“it’s up to me to tell you that if Mr. Peikes don’t clean up anyhow 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of his loans by the fifteenth of the 
month, you’d better look for a new position. That’s all.” 


iss LEHRMANN laid her plump white hand on his arm, and 

fortunately for his job as credit man, no member of the 
bank’s loan and discount committee was present to see the slight 
flush which appeared on Schupnik’s thin cheeks. 

“You wouldn’t do a thing like that, Mr. Schupnik,”’ she said. 
“For my sake, I ask you, give him another chance.”’ 

Schupnik let her hand remain on his arm and with difficulty 
repressed an almost overwhelming impulse to kiss it. 

“For you, Miss Lehrmann,” he said huskily, “I’d do anything, 
but figure the thing out to yourself. Here it is half past ten and 
Peikes can’t get here personally to talk business to me simply be- 
cause he lost the eight-seventeen or the seven-fifty or some other 
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train. So he sends you instead, and although I must say that 
you know a whole lot more about his business than even he does, 
supposing I tell the loan and discount committee of this bank that 
I sent for Peikes according to their instructions and instead of 
coming himself, he had his bookkeeper represent him?”’ 

Miss Lehrmann shrugged her shoulders. “But he telephoned 
me this morning,” she said. “His wife was sick and they were 
waiting for the doctor to come over from Stamford.” 

“Well, if they were in New York and lived on One-hundred- 
and-forty-eighth Street they’d have to wait two minutes for a 
doctor to come from One-hundred-and-forty-fifth Street or at 
the most One-hundred-and-forty-third Street,’ Schupnik said. 
“Why don’t he move back to the city and be done with it?” 

“His wife won’t let him,” Miss Lehrmann said. 

“Then it’s a stand-off,”’ Schupnik declared, “‘because my loan 
and discount committee won’t let me extend Peikes’s loan unless 
he does move back to New York City and attend to his business. 
Until he moved up there to that hinterland of Connecticut, he was 
doing fine, as you know, and since he’s been spending half of his 
life on trains his business has gone steadily down.”’ 

Miss Lehrmann nodded. 

“So that’s the situation,’ Schupnik added and began to shuffle 
his feet as though making ready to end the interview, when once 
more Miss Lehrmann laid her hand on Schupnik’s arm. 

“Mr. Schupnik,” she began, “‘my heart bleeds for poor Mr. 
Peikes. The way he loves his wife and children, you wouldn’t 
believe at all.” 

“Say! We’ve got a few hundred customers in this bank who 
also love their wives and children, but they clean up their loans 
too,”” Schupnik said. 
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“Well, he’ll clean up his,” Miss Lehrmann said. “Just give 
me a chance; that’s all I ask.” 

“Vou a chance!’ Schupnik exclaimed. 
a partner of his?” 

“I’m no more a partner of his than I am of yours,” she 
answered, and her hand instead of resting on Schupnik’s arm 
now clasped it. Furthermore she looked at Schupnik so melt- 
ingly that he was emotionally affected to the point of perspiration. 
His collar was even beginning to wilt. “But if you was in danger 
of losing your job, of losing your living, I’d help you all I could, 
even though I wasn’t a partner of yours, and that’s the chance 
I want,” she concluded. 

“You mean you want a chance to keep your job?” he asked. 

“T don’t give a nickel about my job,” she announced. “I want 
a chance to get that woman to come back to New York, and in 
the meantime”’—here she paused and blushed again—“I’m going 
to keep Mr. Peikes in New York if I can.” 

“He has a lot of confidence in your judgment,” Schupnik as- 
sured her, ‘and so have I, and therefore I’ll mark that loan 
to be taken up next month by the committee.” 

Miss Lehrmann rose and straightened her hat. “It isn’t my 
judgment I want you to have confidence in,” she said. “It’s me.” 

It was now Schupnik’s turn to clasp Miss Lehrmann’s arm 
and he did so with some degree of ardor. 

“Say!’’ he exclaimed. “I’ve been watching you ever since 
you’ve been coming into the bank, and so far as having con- 
fidence in you is concerned, nobody could fool me about you. I 
know exactly the kind of girl you are.” 

“Maybe you do and maybe you don’t,” she said as she shook 
his hand, “but I’ll tell you this much anyway—I don’t care how 
many times a day you shave yourself, you’re making a big 
mistake about your face.’ She looked straight at Schuprik and 
there was nothing of guile, nothing of coquetry, in her level gaze. 
“You're not homely,” she told him with a slight tremble in her 
voice. “Far from it.” 

It was not until she had reached the office of the Peikes Manu- 
facturing Company that Miss Lehrmann realized she had for- 
gotten to thank Isidore Schupnik for the extension of Max 
Peikes’s loan, and she might not have realized it then except 
that Max Peikes unconsciously reminded her of it by a singular 
lack of gratitude for what she had done in obtaining the extension 
from Isidore. 

‘Nu! Miss Lehrmann,” he said, “I thought I told you to stay 
in the office until I came.” 

“IT was over at the Kosciusko Bank,’ she 
explained. 

“T know you was,” Peikes retorted, ‘and 
while you was over there, Henry Meiselson of 
Sarahcuse was in and nobody was here to take 
care of him. You know what it means if we lose 
his account?” 

He said this in no complaining tone. 
In fact his eyes were slightly moist, 
for that morning Max Peikes had 
stood as much as a happily married 
man could bear in the matter of not 
using such language to a happily 
married wife as few wives happily 
or unhappily married are ever ob- 
liged to hear from their husbands. 
His provocation had not been slight, 
however. It seems that the Stam- 
ford doctor upon his arrival at the 
Peikes residence some five miles from 
the center of town, had found Mrs. 
Peikes’s pulse, temperature and respi- 
ration to be entirely normal—a 
diagnosis. which had enabled Max to 
miss the nine-ten for New York by 
sixty-one seconds flat. 

Moreover, the ailment from which 
Mrs. Peikes had suffered in the first 
place was an argument beginning at 
six-thirty that morning, in which Mr. 
Peikes had said that if they didn’t 
move back to New York, Providence 
in his infinite wisdom might know 
what would happen to his business 
but that he, Max Peikes, didn’t. 
This had in turn elicited from Mrs. 
Peikes the dictum that if he, Max 
Peikes, cared more for his business 


“Since when were you 


QGWhile Mrs. Peikes was tele- 
phoning, Miss Lehrmann tip- 
toed up to Hortense’s room, 
and took her temperature. 


The Plump White Hand 


than for little Hortense and Max Junior, all right, but that she 
would die rather than go back to New York. As an earnest of 
her proposed mortality she had in fact become first abusive, 
second, hysterical, and third, quite rigid in what Max believed 
to be the beginning of the end. 

“Now, you're not going to lose his account,” Miss Lehrmann 
assured him. ‘“You’re going to meet him after dinner at the 
Hotel Wilbert.” 

Max Peikes raised both hands and looked up to the ceiling. 

“What that girl does!’’ he exclaimed. ‘You know as well as I 
do that I can’t meet him after dinner tonight.” 

“Well, he can’t meet you ai dinner because I phoned him this 
morning from the bank while I was waiting for Mr. Schupnik,” 
she explained. “I told him all about how your wife was sick and 
- he has a dinner engagement tonight, he said he’d see you after 

nner.” 

“But, Miss Lehrmann, you know without my telling you I have 
to be home at Stamford tonight,” Max cried. “In fact, I prom- 
ised faithful my wife that I would be home on the five-ten instead 
of the six-ten, and what am I going to do?” 

Now, up to that morning, Miss Lehrmann had not acquired 
the habit of laying her plump white hand on men’s arms, except 
in some access of emotion such as anxiety for her employer’s 
welfare in the bank that morning, gratitude to Mr. Schupnik on . 
that same occasion and one or two other situations where her’ 
affection or sympathy had been aroused. But when Mr. Peikes 
announced that he was going home to Stamford for dinner that 
night, he aroused in Miss Lehrmann nothing but indignation at 
his weakness and a strong desire to tell him just what kind of 
fool he was making of himself. 

Nevertheless, Miss Lehrmann deliberately, with malice afore- 
thought and against her own strict standards of behavior, laid 
her plump white hand on Mr. Peikes’s arm and smiled meltingly 
into Mr. Peikes’s rather bloodshot eyes. 

“You're all tired out,” she said. “Why don’t you sit down and 
rest a while, and then maybe you'll think differently about it?” 

Once more she gazed meltingly at Mr. Peikes, but his only 
reaction was surprise. ‘‘What’s the matter, Miss Lehrmann?” 
he said. “Don’t you feel good this morning?” 

As a matter of fact Miss Lehrmann felt perfectly good even if 
she did act wicked. 

“T feel fine,” she declared. ‘It’s you 
that don’t feel so good. I’ll bet your rest 
was disturbed by Mrs. Peikes’s sickness 
last night.” 

Mr. Peikes had seated himself as he 
spoke and for just a moment, while re- 
ferring to Mrs. Peikes’s sickness, Miss 
Lehrmann dropped her hand on her em- 
ployer’s shoulder. This time Mr. Peikes 
accepted it for sympathy. 

‘To tell you the truth, Miss Lehrmann, 
I didn’t sleep a wink,” he said, although to be 
strictly accurate he had slept soundly from ten 
o'clock the previous night until half-past six 
that morning. However, while she doubted his 
wakefulness, there seemed nothing for Miss 
Lehrmann to do but to intensify her sympathy 
by not only allowing her hand to remain on Mr. 
Peikes’s fat shoulder but also to pat that same 
fat shoulder. 

After all, Miss Lehrmann reflected, she had 
been Mr. Peikes’s confidential bookkeeper and 
stenographer for seven years. He was old enough 
to be her father anyway—assuming him to have 
been married at the age of fourteen—and besides, 
Miss Lehrmann further reflected, somebody had 
to keep him from flying home to his wife and 
losing a good customer like Henry Meiselson of 
Syracuse, so with a sigh of resignation she con- 
tinued to pat his shoulders, and strangely enough 
Max Peikes, for a man who was truly devoted to 
his wife, found this same patting to be highly 
enjoyable. He was indeed about to close his 
eyes in affected slumber when the telephone 
bell rang, and Miss Lehrmann ceased her patting 
to answer it. 

“Ts Mr. Peikes there?’ the voice at the other 
end said. 

It was a feminine voice and Miss Lehrmann 
meencintety recognized it to be that of Mrs. 

eikes, 
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G,' ‘She's a hussy,’” Mrs. Y 
Peikes declared. “I SS 
only meant to slap his face, but I hit his 
nose instead,'’ Miss Lehrmann confessed. 


“Your wife wants you, Mr. Peikes,” she said, and Mr. Peikes 
could not help groaning slightly. 

For the moment he had completely forgotten her, as well as 
little Hortense and Max Junior, and it must be confessed that he 
had enjoyed this temporary forgetfulness, since all three of them 
were seldom absent from his thoughts, especially little Hortense, 
for whom Mrs. Peikes had built up a legendary tradition of bad 
health which would have long since killed Jack Dempsey. 

“Max,” Mrs. Peikes cried, “I’ve just took Hortense’s temper- 
ature. I thought her cheeks looked flushed.”’ 

“What was it, the temperature?” Peikes asked. 

“Ninety-nine eight,” Mrs. Peikes replied and Peikes struck 
his head with the hand which wasn’t holding the receiver. 

“Ninety-nine eight!” he exclaimed. “Um Gottes willen! What 
are you doing for her?”’ 

“T sent for the doctor again but he says he couldn’t come till 
six o’clock,”’ Mrs. Peikes replied. 

“Well, I’ll come right up,” Peikes said finally and hung up the 
receiver. He immediately took down his hat and coat. ‘Miss 
Lehrmann,” he said, “I’ve got to go up to Stamford right away.”’ 

“‘What’s the matter?”’ Miss Lehrmann asked. 

“Little Hortense,”’ Peikes said huskily and also guiltily; he felt 
that this last blow was a matter of C. O. D. retribution for his 
momentary disloyalty to his wife and family. ‘‘She’s terribly 
sick. She’s got a temperature of ninety-nine eight.” 

“‘Ninety-niné eight!’”? Miss Lehrmann cried. ‘‘Why, that’s no 
temperature for a child. It’s just a high normal.”’ 

“Ts it?” Peikes croaked. ‘‘The President of the Kosciusko 


Bank should have such a high normal!” 
Miss Lehrmann with nothing of coquetry and a great deal of 
violence, pulled Peikes’s hat from his head. 












“Now, you're not going up to Stamford for a little thing like 
that,’’ she said. 

“Say, looky here!’ Peikes exclaimed. ‘‘What’s come over you 
this morning? Give me back my hat. Do you hear?” 

For a moment Miss Lehrmann was about to obey and then 
she sat suddenly down at Mr. Peikes’s desk, and burying her head 
in his brand-new twelve-dollar soft hat, she burst into violent 
weeping. There could be no question that her tears were entirely 
genuine, since in less than a few seconds Mr. Peikes’s hat was a 
rather pulpy wreck of its once light brown perfection, but that 
Miss Lehrmann had also willed these destructive tears and con- 
served them by an almost conscious self-pity was not open to 
such doubt either, although Peikes failed to perceive it. 

“Miss Lehrmann,” he cried pleadingly, “for heaven’s sakes, 
you'll make yourself sick!” 

“T’ve got a right to,” she wailed. “If you would know what 
I had to tell Mr. Schupnik to get an extension for you this morn- 
ing, and the lies also that I handed to Meiselson over the phone 
with all them bank clerks listening! And now you want to go 
up to Stamford and spoil everything.” 

“But, Miss Lehrmann, this isn’t your account which we are 
losing. It’s mine,” Peikes protested. ‘‘And besides, I’ve got 
to go to Stamford. My wife can’t get a doctor.”’ 

“Then let me go,” Miss Lehrmann sobbed. 

“Are you a doctor?” Peikes asked. 

“Say! My sister Elsa has got six children—the oldest eight,” 
Miss Lehrmann replied, “‘and if she would send for a doctor every 
time one of them had ninety-nine eight, my brother-in-law’d be 
broke long ago. That’s just a temperature that a child has after 
a hearty meal or too much exercise.” 

Once more she laid her plump white (Continued on page 114) 
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66 OTHER,” said Ellen Tut- 
tle, “can I have the 
living-room tonight?” 

“What for?” 

““Martin Telltoller’s coming to see me.” 

“Then you can’t have it. He’s no 
account.” 

““Mother 

“Well?” 

“T think you might just this once.” 

“Just this once! He’s hangin’ 
round ail the time. If it was only 

this once—yes! But it’ll be next 

time and the time after next.” - 

“No, it won’t.” 

“Why won’t it?” 

“Because he’s going away. He only wants 
to say good-by.”’ 

Not until this moment did Mrs. Tuttle per- 
ceive that her daughter was on the verge of 
tears. 

“Don’t go and tell me you feel bad because 
he’s going away!” 

The tears came in a flood. 

“Tf you don’t stop crying,” said Mrs. Tuttle 
sharply, “you’ll get mascaro all over your face 
and your permanent wave’ll come out, and 
when Martin Telltoller takes one look at you, 
he’ll be glad he’s going.” 

Ellen’s tears stopped. 

“Then we can sit in the living-room?” 

“But I'll be right in the kitchen and I won’t 
stand for no pettin’. ” 





At first he wouldn’t tell her why he was going. 

“Tt’s all right with me why I’m goin’,” he said, 
think I was talkin’ through my hat.” 

“TJ know why you’re going. You’re tired of me, and you 
think that’s the easiest way to get rid of me.” 

“Honey,” said Martin Telltoller, “if I didn’t look forward 
to comin’ back and having you for a wife, do you know what 
I’d do? I’d go right to that window and jump out.” 

Ellen had the illogical wish that she and her mother lived in 
a bungalow instead of on the top story of Monterey’s tallest 
apartment-house. “You wouldn’t!” she said. 

“T would so,” he said, ‘‘much as I hate heights, but I wouldn’t 
jump. I'd dive so’s I’d land on my head and make a sure job 


“but you’d 


“Do you love me?” she said. 

“Do I!” said he. 

“Then tell me why you have to go away.” 

‘Well, then, kiss me and I’Jl tell.” 

“Not loud, ’cause mother’s in the next room.” 

He kissed her more than once and she kissed him back with 
the utmost sweetness and deliciousness. 

“Now tell,” she said. 

“Tt ain’t easy to tell. Remember when we was kids, and Bill 
Roker told me to lay off’n goin’ with you or he’d knock my head 
off?” 

She nodded. “And you gave Bill the worst lickin’ he ever 
took, and he was bigger’n you.” 
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“But wait. Let me tell how I come to lick him . . . When 
he told me what he’d do to me if I didn’t lay off, I was scared. 
I was so scared that I almost did lay off.” 

“Martin!” 

“T was. I was so scared I was sick. Gee, but I was mad 
with myself! I knew I was strong enough to put up a good 
scrap even if I took a lickin’; but I couldn’t face the idea of 
them big hard fists of Bill’s smashin’ into my face . . . Now 
listen, and don’t get mad. It didn’t seem to me that any girl 
was worth it! That night I couldn’t sleep for hours. One 
minute I was goin’ to fight and stand the pain, and the next 
minute I wasn’t. Well, something happened. Something funny. 
Of course, it seems like I must have fell asleep and it must have 
been a dream, but it didn’t seem like a dream. It was as real 
as you.’ 

To show Ellen how real she was, he here gave her a tremendous 
squeeze, and kissed her. 

“What was it?” she asked. 

“A man,” said Martin, “climbed in through the window and 
stood in the moonlight lookin’ at me. He didn’t have nothing 
on, except his hands and forearms was bound with leather 
straps all crisscrossed and studded with lumps of lead. And 
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G,""The man laughs and says, ‘My spirit’'s 
going to enter into you and abide. And after 
that you won't never be afraid of nobody.’ ”’ 


he had muscles like Sandow. He says to me, just as plain as 
I’m talkin’ to you, ‘You poor fish,’ he says, ‘what are you afraid 
of? Don’t you know you got my blood in your veins? And 
don’t you know that when we had the games for Achilles’ armor 
that I would have won the boxing if I hadn’t had to give so much 
weight to Ajax Telamon?’ 

“Somehow I wasn’t scared of him. I says, ‘Was them things 
the boxing-gloves?’ And he says, ‘They were, and you're afraid 
of a boy’s bare fists!’ And he went on. ‘I wasn’t scared—even 
of Ajax. And I caught him a clip over the side of the head that 
made him stagger, and I wades in to land another, and he swings 
wild and hooks me on the temple, and I goes down like.an ox. 
He’d killed me, Ajax had—stone-dead. But that’s nothing!’ 

“He sits down on the edge of the bed and says, ‘You’re 
descended from me and a little slave girl I had. She’d been 
fetched from an island in the north, and had blue eyes and red 
hair, same as you. And if she’d been attacked by a bull, she’d 
have faced and scratched and bit him, and here you are afraid 
of another boy’s bare fists! Are you going to fight him or not?’ 

“T says, ‘I guess I can fight him!’ ” 

“Then the man laughs, and says, ‘Good boy! 
the fact, my spirit’s going to enter into you and abide. 


And that being 
And 
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after that you won’t 
never be afraid of no- 
body. Open your mouth!’ 

“T opens my mouth 
and the first thing I 








i knew, though he was 
; twice my size, it seemed 
; like the whole of him had 


passed inside of me... 
And you know what 
happened the next day? 
How I walks up to Bill 
Roker in front of the 
whole school and pulls 
his nose and slaps him 
and then beats hades out 
of him?” 

“But, Martin,” Ellen 
Fi exclaimed, “it must have 
é A been a dream!” 


see 


“Tt may have been 4 
dream,” said Martin. 
“Anyhow, it happened, 
and now so help me I 

- ain’t afraid of only one 
thing, and that’s 
heights.”’ 

He walked to a window 
of the living-room and looked out and 
down. Then he returned to the sofa. 

“That’s only three flights,” he said, 
“and yet if I looked down for more than 
a second—brrr!” He shuddered, and 
said, “It’s a mean feeling. I could 
make myself sick just thinkin’ about 
high places and lookin’ down from them.” 

“But, Martin,” she said, “you haven’t told me why you are 
going away.” 

“T was comin’ to that,” he said. “It’s because another funny 
thing happened. One night another man comes slidin’ in through 
the window and stands in the moonlight lookin’ at me. He had 
a kind of skullcap of red velvet jammed down over a head of 
long white hair. And he had on a kind of long red velvet 
dressing-gown edged with fur, and fastened across his chest 
with a gold chain. 

“He comes and sits on the edge of the bed and says, ‘Martin,’ 
he says, ‘that money your grandmother left you is only drawing 
four percent interest. What you goin’ to do with it?’ 

“ ‘Save it,’ I says, ‘and keep addin’ to it.’ 

“ ‘Tush!’ he says. ‘When I was your age I too had fifteen 
hundred dollars or the equivalent. But risk nothing, have 
nothing. I bought a share in a ship that was sailin’ for the 
Spanish Main with letters of marque. She doubled my money 
five times for me. Then Drake goes out to fight the Great 
Armada, and there was bad times in England. People were 
frightened and turning all their property into cash so’s they 
could hide it where the Spaniards couldn’t find it. But I had 
faith in Drake and in England. And I bought houses and land 
in the city of London. I bought ’em right and left. I was 
worth fifty thousand pounds when I died. And if you want to 
die rich, you can. My blood flows in your veins. And this 
spirit that I am is sick o’ rovin’—sick o’ rovin’—and I’m a-goin’ 
to pass into you and help you to look money and opportunity 
in the face.’ 

“And that,” said Martin, “‘is all there is to it. I sits there 
in bed kind of gaping at him, and the whole of him slides into 
me through my open mouth. It may have been a dream; but 
it was mighty real. 
different and be different. 


And anyway it’s made me see everything 
Can’t you see that I’m different?” 
45 
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“You don’t seem like a boy any more, Martin. But why do 
you have to go away?” 

“Because I talks with a man from New Zealand, and he tells 
me about a chance to make big money out there with only a 
little capital. And he’s a true man. There’s something in me 
now to tell me when a man’s true and when he ain’t. And we’re 
goin’ out together—work our way out and be partners. And 
when I come back for you, I’ll have all kinds of money. And we'll 
have a fine house at Pebble Beach, and cars to burn, and horses, 
and all the rest of our lives to have fun in. Don’t you believe 
me? Isn’t there something about me now that makes you 
believe that I know what I’m doin’, and that I can’t fail? And 
don’t forget I got more ancestors than that old Greek prize- 
fighter and that old Elizabethan promoter. I bet I got in me 
the blood of some man that knew how to be faithful to his girl 
all the time he was away and make her happy when he came 
back. And you got good ancestors too, if you’d only give ’em 
a chance. There was one with faith and one with courage and 
another with patience.” 

Ellen flung herself upon his breast and dissolved into tears. 





HE American boy—the boy with the Greek blood in him and 
‘hee blood of the slave girl, and of the English promoter and 
heaven alone knows what other bloods beside—and the New 
Zealand boy worked their way to New Zealand and prospered 
gorgeously. They began with a mine and finished with sheep— 
thousands and thousands of them so white that they looked as 
if they had just been shampooed, and then Martin announced 
that he was going back to Monterey to marry his girl. 

During the whole five years of his absence, he had written to 
her nearly every day, and she had done the same. Every step 
of his upward thrust at fortune was familiar to her, and he in 
turn knew all about the strict, repressed life which a good girl 
lives in a four-room apartment with a mother who thinks that 
all girls are bad. 

The last letter that Martin wrote to her contained the follow- 
ing passage: 


“So that’s that! And the only thing I have to be ashamed . 


of out here is that when Grog and I had to cross the divide 
going to and coming from the mine, there was a place where the 
path skirted a precipice and I’d be so scared I’d have to do it 
on my hands and knees. This letter goes by this boat and I 
go by the next. Grog’ll look after everything. And you and 
I’ll come out to visit him on our honeymoon and we'll spend 
part of every year with him and the sheep and the other part 
anywhere we like . . . No. I guess the rest of my ancestors 
have passed me up or don’t think I need ’em. I’ve had no 
more visitations. I’ll cable when to expect me . . .” 

He cabled and when he came back from the cable station and 
Grog asked him what he’d been doing, he quoted from his favorite 
poem and said, 


I sent a message to my dear 

A thousand leagues and more to her, 
The dumb sea-levels thrilled to hear 
And lost Atlantis bore to her. 


And Grog threw a book at him. 

On the way to San Francisco, Martin quoted more than once 
from that poem. As when the ship ran foul of a circular wind 
in the South Seas and nearly came to grief: 


Up rose the deep by gale on gale 
To bid me change my mind again. 
He broke his teeth along my rail 
And roaring swung behind again. 


As when the ship made her landfall: 


Afar I hailed the land at night 

The towers I built had heard of me 
And ere my rocket reached its height 
Had flashed my love the word of me. 


As when he was writing a telegram in the telegraph office: 


I sent the lightning forth to see 
Where hour by hour she waited me 
Among the million one was she! 


Yes. He was very much in love, and now that he had time 
to think about it, very homesick. But he had plenty of money 
and he had to think about that too. So he taxied to Van Ness 
Avenue and paid cash for a beautiful roadster with a great heart 
and a gray-green body, and then he stopped in at a jeweler’s 
and bought a gold vanity-case and a solitaire diamond ring. 
And after that he set out for Monterey, driving slowly and 


Blood Will Tell 


carefully, as the man who had sold him the roadster had advised. 
Passing through Palo Alto he saw many students of Stanford 
University, and gloated a little. ‘I’m about ready to retire 
from active life,” he thought, “‘at the same age that these poor 
boobs are still being educated.” 

Passing through Morgan Hill, he wondered if Ellen had 
received his telegram. 

Passing through Gilroy he saw a steeple-jack working on the 
steeple of a church. The mere sight of a man so exposed to 
altitude sickened Martin and made him dizzy. He almost 
collided with another car, and in avoiding it, almost ran over 
some old friends, Stoney Mayock, Young Millias and the younger 
Brownell. 

Having passed through Salinas the new roadster began to 
move a little faster. It was impossible that it should not. 
The éngine had showed no signs of heating; it hummed like a 
sewing-machine, and Ellen was only seventeen miles away. 

Martin Telltoller’s family consisted of a stepmother and three 
half-sisters. The stepmotner had been good to him always, and 
he knew that if he did not pay his first visit to her, she would 
have hurt feelings. 

So he brought his car to a noiseless stop in front of the Tell- 
toller adobe and went in. And said, “Hello, folks!” And 
embraced his stepmother and swung her off her feet and did 
the same with the three half-sisters. Then there was a silence. 
And the youngest piped up: 

“Gee, but you look swell!” 

“So do you,” said Martin, ‘“‘but you all are going to look a 
lot sweller before I get through with you. Ma,” he said, “I’ve 
got money to burn now and everything’s going to be different 
for everybody.” 

He stopped, embarrassed. 

“You was always a good boy,” said his stepmother, ‘‘and us 
no relation.” 

“T bet you are,” said Martin. ‘Don’t we all go back to Adam, 
and some think beyond? I wouldn’t wonder if you and me had 
just millions of ancestors in common. And that makes us 
cousins, don’t it? You can’t get away from that.” And he 
laughed because he was happy. 

And at that minute the fire whistles began to blow, and 
they kept on blowing. 

“Where’s the fire?’’ Martin asked. 

His stepmother counted the blasts and consulted the daily 
paper. The blasts were blowing a number, and blowing it over 
and over again, which announced to all and sundry that the fire 
was at or near the corner of Pacific and Jefferson Streets. 

As clearly as I see the paper on which I am writing, Martin 
saw a three-story wooden apartment-house wrapped in flames, 
and Ellen’s white face looking out in despair from a window in 
the top story. 

He groaned. And was in his car roaring through the streets 
of Monterey. His instant of vision nad been prophetic. 

From the second-story windows of the apartment-house in 
which Ellen and her mother lived smoke was pouring. 


crowp had gathered already and the apparatus was coming 
A up. One woman in the crowd was screaming. The woman 
was Ellen’s mother. 

Martin pushed her aside and darted into the building. But 
the second story was an inferno through which no living thing 
might pass. And he darted back to the street. 

By this time Ellen had opened a window and was looking out, 
not quite in despair, but with keenness and intelligence. She 
appeared to be tearing a sheet into strips. 

At that moment among the billows of smoke pouring from the 
second story appeared flashes of flame. 

Martin, white and shaking as if with ague, stood and looked 
up. Why didn’t somebody climb up with a rope? There were 
plenty of footholds and handholds. And there was actually 
somebody with a rope trying to throw it up to her, and only 
throwing it half-way. 

Martin rushed forward and seized the rope. ‘Gimme that,” 
he said. 

And then he looked up, and laid a hand on the building, and 
fought with his fear of heights and was beaten. A wave of 
dizziness swept over him. He did not even dare to begin climb- 
ing. He felt that in a moment or two shame would kill him 
and put him out of his misery. Then suddenly he was heard to 
cry aloud, “You helped me before, confound you! Help me 
now!” 

Then the crowd saw a sudden smile illumine his tortured face, 
and saw him, an end of the rope in his teeth, turn and climb 
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G,'Well, something happened. 
Something funny. It must 
have been a dream, but it 
was as real as you, Ellen.”’ 





up the face of that building with incredible skill and speed. 
They saw him reach Ellen’s window and kiss her, and disappear 
into the room to make fast the end of the rope. Then they 
saw him coming down the rope, with Ellen in one arm and his 
coat over her head to shield her from the smoke and flames of 
the second story. 

And what had happened to make a steeple-jack of Martin? 
A simple thing. Just one more of his visitations, and the last. 
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The moment that he had cried for help to those ancestors, two 
of which had helped him before, it had seemed to him that he 
had seen ambling toward him on its hind feet and the knuckles 
of its hands, a huge and hairy ape . . . At that sight he had 
gaped with astonishment. While he was in the act of gaping, 
the entire ape had seemed to enter into him through his mouth 
and vanish. It was then that the crowd had seen him smile 


and turn to the dizzy facade and begin to climb. 
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QJ. Fred Hull is quite a man over the State, 
but to the colored janitor he is just Fred. 


F YOU should be riding along in the train in Missouri and 
should happen to look out the window and see a little brown 
depot and some freight-cars and a row of milk-cans with 
yellow tops s‘tting on the platform and two or three jitneys 

standing with their doors open and their drivers lookin’ mighty 
persuasive—well, then you are seeing the finest town in the 
world. It’s the town where I was born. 

Lots of people pass by this town and don’t see anything at all; 
they just loll back in their seats, or read, or maybe play pitch— 
there’s nothing interesting in this forsaken hole, they say, and 
slap down another two-spot. They’re blind, because a lot of 
pecple in this world are blind when it comes to seeing the real 
things in life. There’s more to a cow than just the hide. 

If these same people got off and walked around our town, all 
they would see would be just a collection of houses dropped down 
on what used to be 
the prairie, in the 
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hide. It’s the people here who make the town. There 
are no rich people here and no poor; they are just about 
average. There is no poorhouse and nobody has to hire 
experts to help him wiggle out of his income tax. 
Eighteen years ago I pulled stakes and drifted to New 
York, but each year I go back to my home town and sit on 
the bench in the court-house yard and enjoy myself. I 
have been back every year since I left, except while I was 
in France during the war, and for the last two years while 
I was in Europe and naturally couldn’t come back ‘to the 
center of the universe. But the minute I reached New 
York and settled a few things, I came on back to my own 
home town where I am now writing this article. 

Living in New York, as I have to, I feel that I don’t 
know America. I am jammed and crammed and sardined 
and hear a babble of foreign voices and see sweat-shop 
workers who know no more about the real spirit and tra- 
ditions of America than they do of peanut raising in Peru. 
Why, you could fill the Polo Grounds with them and not one of 
7em would know what a whiffletree is! I am for the whiffletree 
Americans. 

In New York we hear more about Paris and London than we 
do about Chicago or Philadelphia. New Yorkers get the idea 
that there is a Great Wall just west of Manhattan Transfer and 
that only now and then does some hardy Marco Polo go into that 
vast, unknown hinterland containing Cleveland, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and a strange, eccentric place out west by 
the name of San Francisco. New York isn’t America; it’s a little 
country of its own, as far away and as alien to real America as 
Paris and London are. 

The real America begins in Ohio. And that’s the reason I come 
back to my home town every vear—to see America. 

I like the people out here; they are plain, simple, honest—what 
we call substantial. 
They are the grand- 








heart of the corn 





and hog belt, and a 
lot of people with 
every-day clothes 
on going in and out 
of the stores and 
signing checks at 
the bank in lead- 
pencil. That’s all 
they would see, and 
they would go away 
thinking what an 
ordinary every- 
day, uninteresting 
town it is. That’s 
because of their bad 
eyesight. 

I have written 
three novels about 
it and I feel that I 
have just scratched 
the surface. 

You have to live 
a long time in 
Maryville to know 
anything about it. | 











sons and grand- 
daughters of the 
pioneers who first 
saw this section of 
the country from 
the board seat of a 
prairie-schooner. 
They are the people 
who broke away 
from England, who 
wrote their own 
government, 
elected their own 
officials and set up 
a little nation of 
their own. Some of 
our names are writ- 
ten right under that 
of John Hancock 
himself. 

These people are 
the last ones to 
make money when 
there is a boom, 
but when there is a 
panic they are the 








You can see the 


last ones to go 








houses and_ build- 
ings in an hour, but 
that’s only the 
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aye get a lot of excitement out of listening in on 
the football games (I am the one farthest right). 


under. The people 
go to church, they 
say grace before 
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By Homer Croy 
(aarhor of 
‘““West of the Water Tower’’ 
who says he Dwells in 
New York, du¢ Lives 

in Missouri 
meals and pay cash for their automobiles—just 


plain, old-fashioned people. Why, they are so 
old-fashioned that they spend a little less than they 


make! 


There are no foreigners here, no strange, swarthy 
people carrying a red flag. Our people believe in things; 
they don’t think the world is going to the dogs and they 
don’t think some other country is better. They aren’t 
wildly rushing from one thing to another, as they are in 
New York: They know their neighbors and they have time 
to visit. When a new family moves to town, the neighbors 
call and invite them to visit. They know who is sick and go to 
call on him; if the person is in the hospital, or too ill to re- 
ceive callers, they send flowers and go to the sick person’s 
home, pitch in and help do the work. 

They are full of the old-fashioned, homely virtues that I like. 
That’s the reason I like to get among them. It melts the cold- 
ness of New York. In New York we appraise people for their 
money rather than for their character; we look with a hard, cold 
glint on life. Out here people are kinder, more considerate, more 
human. I like New York—just so much of it—and then I want 







to get back to my own people again. 


The people out here have the right spirit. I think it must all 
go back to the first man who ever lived in this county, our first 
settler, Isaac Hogan, a tall, lanky, swearing, tobacco-chawin’ 
Indian fighter and plainsman who settled down here and farmed 
in summer and fur-traded in winter. The gold fever hit him and 
with the other residents he had collected around him he started 
on the overland trail to gold and prosperity. 

Unfortunately Isaac had a bad temper and when the wagon- 
’ train was among a band of friendly Indians he shot and killed a 
squaw. The trouble started. The Indians, naturally, wanted 


Isaac was willin’, by gum, to pay. 


I like the people of my home town. 
splendid things they have done in such an offhand manner, and 
I know the dark tragedies which have stalked through their 


Q.Harriet Miller, 18, has never seen a drunken man or 
heard a man swear. Quite a compliment to our town. 


party were unmolested and went safely on their way. Isaac 
knew that he had done wrong, but he was willing to pay. It’s 
still the spirit of our little town; the people make blunders but 
afterward they are ready to do the squar’ thing. We have never 
‘put up a tablet or memorial to terbaccer-spittin’ Isaac, but if I 
had my way we’d put it up, because, when the pinch came, old 


I know the big, noble, 


revenge and surrounded the lonely little caravan; the wagons lives. There’s hardly a home in all our little town that hasn’t 


were drawn up into 
a fighting square 
and preparations 
made for resistance. 
A frontier battle 
was beginning, in 
which it was al- 
most certain that 
the whites would be 
exterminated, when 
Isaac said: 

“By gum, I shot 
her and by gum 
I’m willin’ to pay 
the price. It’s the 
squar’ thing to do.” 

And with that he 
left the wagons, ran 
out into.the-open, 
yelled defianee and 
told them to come 
and git him. It 
was quite a lively 
fight, but after a 
time they captured 
him alive, as they 
wanted to do, and 
then tied him to a 
stake and slowly 
burned him _ to 
death. The other 
members of the 





























Q.You will find me in the center of the bunch loaf- 
ing around on the sunny side of the court-house. 


had its little com- 
edy and its grim 
tragedy—those 
boon companions 
that walk in our 
shadows. 

For instance, 
there was W. T. 
Garret, our mayor, 
who had ways of 
running a town en- 
tirely his own. One 
day an Italian with 
a trained bear came 
to town and took 
out an exhibiting 
license. He stayed 
day after day and 
the bear wasn’t any 
too agreeable until 
the people with 
children began to 
wish that he would 
tell the town good- 
by. But the Italian 
and his bear re- 
mained’on. Then 
it was that our 
mayor decided to 
take things into his 
own hands. Bill 
(Cont. on page 124) 
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The Story So Far: 


ICHARD and 
Gillian Graham, 


staying at the 
Ecu D’Or in Buissac. 
fulfilled the French 
tradition of the charm- 
ing and eccentric English 
couple traveling light- 
heartedly through a 
country not their own. 
They had fallen in love 
five years before, while 
Jill was driving an am- 
bulance lorry in France 
and Richard was an of- 
ficer at the front, and 
Richard had often felt 
since that Jill should 
have married a soldier 
instead of a moody, in- 
comprehensible artist like 
himself. But Jill was 
content, for her husband, after 
five years of marriage, was still 
her lover. That made it worth 
while. 

They had stopped at Buissac, 
enchanted by the marvelous 
country of the Dordogne. And it 
was while Richard was attempting 
to transfer to canvas the majestic 
splendor of the great river as it 
wound between vast gray cliffs 
that there appeared on the moun- 
tain path before him a surprising 
apparition—an old lady leaning 
on an ebony stick, witch-like in 
her black ribbons and laces. 

She was the Comtesse de Lam- 
ouderie, she told him, and she 
lived at the manoir beyond the 
cemetery. The river was indeed 
menacing, as he had painted it, 
and merciless too. She herself 
had seen corpses upon it during 
its spring inundations. Richard 
smiled at her words; she was 
probably a romancing old lady, he thought; but he could see 
that she was pitifully eager for companionship and he promised 
to bring Jill to the manoir for tea. 

It was on the way to the manoir that Richard and Jill came 
upon a graveled, orderly cemetery. It was a grisly spot against 
the background of forest green. One grave stood apart from the 
rest, marked by a simple headstone which bore the name ‘“‘Marthe 
Ludérac” and above it, “Priez pour elle.” On the grave itself 
were some fading autumn roses and a wreath of heather. 

Jill was strangely moved by the simple inscription, with its 
hint of tragedy, and when she entered the chill, deserted drawing- 
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room of the manoir she was startled to find there autumn roses 
like those on the solitary grave. Was it the Comtesse who had 
placed those flowers on Marthe Ludérac’s grave? she wondered. 

The Comtesse, summoned by an aged man servant, hastened 
to greet them, delighting in Jill’s beauty and more than ever en- 
raptured by Richard, who declared he wanted to paint her in that 
room, with her parrot Coco, when they returned to Buissac in the 
spring. But this was not her proper environment, the Comtesse 
protested. In the winters she nearly perished of cold and lone- 
liness here. She had only the books which her landlady sent her 
and, of course, the animals; they were her only companions. In 
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Q.Marthe traced the red care- 
| fully along the withered lips 
and softly patted the faded 
cheeks with the powder-puff. 
“Marthe is a magician,” 
said the old Comtesse. 


the spring it was better, for then Marthe Ludérac, her landlady, 
returned . ... 

Early in April when Richard and Jill came back to Buissac 
they learned more of Marthe Ludérac, daughter of that Marthe 
Ludérac .whose grave had so strangely drawn them. From the 
innkeeper they heard of her eccentricities, of her curious mania 
for animals, of her striking the curé in a dispute over a cat. 
Jill was intrigued by these stories, and determined to see her. 

Next day at the manoir they encountered a young woman 
dressed in black. It must be Marthe Ludérac, Jill told 
Richard, who looked as if he had seen a ghost. 

The Comtesse, taken unaware, was nevertheless delighted to 
see them. But Mademoiselle Ludérac they did not see again. 
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T WAS three days later that Graham, carrying his easel, 
canvas and painting utensils, went up to the manoir. It was 
not raining, and he had told Madame de Lamouderie that 
he would not come unless it rained; but he had spent the 
morning far down the river, painting from the bank, and, coming 
in late for lunch, as he often did, found Jill departed in the car, 
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edgwick 
since 


“The Little 
French Girl’ 


leaving a cheery note announc- 
ing her return at tea-time. 
So the moment seemed op- 
portune for beginning the long 
promised portrait of the old 
lady. 

But deeper than the sense 
of the opportune, the mood 
was upon him to test again, 
upon his own nerves, unforti- 
fied by Jill, the uncanny 
quality he felt in the manoir 
and its occupants; its unknown 
occupants. The old lady he 
did not feel uncanny. He 
understood her too well for that. 

It was a lovely, melancholy 
spring day and a solitary thrush 
was fluting and calling in the 
chestnut forest. Already the 
mood of the other day seemed 
exorcised. His blood ran peace- 
fully. How strange it was 
to know oneself at heart still 
so much the child of fears and 
visions. But no; it had not 
been fear the other day. Not 
fear exactly. 

Behind the reddening 
branches of the sycamores the 
manoir today, freaked with 
swaying sunlight, looked like 
the happiest sort of Sickert; 
that, at best, was not very 
happy, to be sure; but it, too, 
seemed exorcised. If magic 
— a there were, it was no longer a 

' | dark magic. And no figure came 
4 round the house as he stood on 
' the door-step; no blind old dog. 
No woman with a pale face 
framed in black. 

Joseph opened to his knock, and Joseph, too, showed signs of 
revival, looked as if the spring had penetrated to his doleful 
bones. Madame la comtesse, he told him, was up-stairs in her 
room; he wou'd appr’se her of Monsieur’s coming. Mademoiselle 
was in the salon. And so saying he ushered him in and Graham 
found himself face to face with Mademoiselle Ludérac. 

She had, apparently, but just come in from a country walk, 
for a basket of the wild daffodils stood on the table and a number 
of vases, most of them already filled, were ranged about it. She 
was coming down the room, towards him, two vases in her hands, 
and for a moment she stopped short on seeing him, rather as 
she had stopped the other day when she had found him and Jill 
standing in uncertainty before the door. Then, bending her 
head in a grave acknowledgment of his salute, she went on with 
her task, expecting, evidently, neither to be spoken to nor to 
speak. 

” Gaabide was disconcerted by her demeanor. It was not that 
of a mere housekeeper; not at all that of “my landlady.” ——, 
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he felt, almost resentfully, while he stood near the window at 
the other end of the room and she continued quietly to move 
here and there, placing her daffedils, it was the demeanor of a 
chatelaine when some man of affairs, unknown to her, is ushered 
in to wait for those who have cognizance:of his business. 

She might be sauvage, she might be farouche, and in her attire 
and appearance she made him think of the young peasant woman; 
but she made him, in her demeanor, think still more of the 
chatelaine, and, as he watched her, these. meager analogies 
were enlarged by a host of vague, ‘floating associations. 

Something in her tall-form, inthe close lines of her hair, bound 
in a braided knot, reminded’ him of the statue of a Roman lady. 
She wore a black*sateen:apron ‘buttoning at the wrists, and her 
long white hands ok a8" she. placed the vases, beautiful at- 
titudes_of fluent, tr; ce..It vas a-Saint Cecilia he saw, 
Saint Cecilia, tte’ peer 7, who jighted her pale tapers in a 
chamber dedicated to any Christian Tites. 

And while he saw all this, he seemed not to see her face at-all; 
though he was aware of it as a whiteness, inaccessible. to analogy ; 


and it seemed to drift like a ‘soft but dazzling light at which one* 


could not look fixedly. 


E HEARD Madame de Lamouderie’s precipitate heels tapping 
down the stairs. They paused outside the door and it was 
almost, Graham felt, as if the poor,.enamored old lady. s 


there for a moment to quiet the ‘strong beating of her heart; 
«> when I go to mass,” said the old lady, and her eyes left his for a 


Then she entered, with outstretched hands. 

“Ts it-possible!_ You have come:to do my portrait! Though 
it does not rain!’”’ she cried, and she cast a glance at Mademoi- 
selle Ludérac, but did not speak to her. If Mademoiselle Ludérac 
consented to remain in the place’of the mere landlady, Madame 
de Lamouderie would leave her there. And she seemed, with 


her tranquillity, to consent; she carried two vases into a little 


alcove at the end of the room. 

“T have not met your friend,” said Graham. He had felt, 
subconsciously, the sense Of”resentment while*he had watched 
Mademoiselle Ludérat, and he did not know; fiow that he became 
aware of it, whether it attached itself more to her or to her old 
protector. 

“You have not met Marthe!” cried Madame de Lamouderie, 
as if it surprised her. “Mais comment donc! She has not in- 
troduced herself! ‘Come here, Marthe; come, ma chérie. I wish 
you to know Monsieur Graham; Monsieur Richard Graham, the 
celebrated painter of whom I have spoken to you. All Europe 
rings with his fame, so that you will not forget that this is a great 
day for you. Mademoiselle Marthe Ludérac, monsieur; my very 
dear young friend and companion. And I am to present you 
also to Madame Graham. I specially wish you to know Madame 

Graham. It does not disarrange your plans that Monsieur 
Graham should come in the afternoons‘and paint my portrait 
here? We will be very careful; very quiet and tidy,’”’ smiled the 
old lady with an odd effect of cajolery. 

The young woman stood looking quietly, even appeasingly 
upon her, almost, Graham thought, as though she reminded her 
that with her, Marthe Ludérac, she might be reasonable. Never 
indeed had he seen his old friend in such a flurried humor. She 
was almost mincing, though so exuberant. 

“T shall be charmed,” said Mademoiselle: Ludérac i in.a low, 
gentle voice. 

“Then come, monsieur. Where will yow ‘place eonlies Where 
shall I sit? Am I dressed as you would have me?” . * 

“Can I assist you?”’ Mademoiselle Ludérac asked as. Graham, 
with an uncharacteristic clumsiness, overturned ‘hig €asel in 
placing it. 

“Oh—thank you; thank you a thousand times. I can manage 
perfectly,”” he answered, and he felt, still more resentfully, that 
of the dhtee Mademoiselle Ludérac was the only one who was 
naturakand composed. 

“And. dfarthe—our dear Coco; dead!” exclaimed the old 
lady as she seated herself in the bergé re. ‘Monsieur Graham so 
specially wished to paint me with Coco beside me. Is it not a 
disaster? We have an assortment of animals, here, monsieur, 
as I have told you; all Marthe’s pets; a hare; a dog; a cat; two 
ae now, are there not, Marthe? Would not one of those do as 
well?” 

“I’m afraid not,’”’ said Graham, smiling and feeling himself 
somewhat restored as he set his canvas in its place and laid his 
utensils on the table. “I don’t see you with a hare in your arms; 
or a cat either. But one thing you still have that I should like— 
the black lace for your head; and, may I be frank?—the rouge for 
your lips. We need that for the Goya almost as much as your 
black eyes.’ 


The Old Countess 


The old lady trembled with excitement and gratification. 
“Marthe,” she whispered. “Could you?” 

“But most certainly,” said Mademoiselle Ludérac, smiling, 
still appeasingly, as her eyes met the black eyes of the Goya. 
She left the room. 

“She will get them,’’ whispered the old lady. “She will give 
me all I need. . She is my good angel.’”’ So flustered was she, it 
was evident, that she hardly knew what she was saying. 

Mademoiselle Ludérac returned with the lace mantilla, a box 
of powder, a stick of rouge, and a mirror; which she gave into the 
old lady’s hand; but—“‘No; no,”’ whispered Madame de Lamou- 
derie; “‘will you “do me, Marthe?” And, still slightly smiling, but 
quite without mockery, ‘Mademoiselle ‘Ludérac, kneeling beside 
her, traced the red carefully, and with a practised hand; along 
the withered lips, and softly patted the faded cheeks with the 
powder: Py uff. Then, when she had adjusted the mantilla—‘“Let 
me the old: lady said, _still whispering; and Mademoiselle 
Ludérae® again | handed her. ‘the mirror so that she might survey 
herself therein.” She looked for a“long’moment and gave it back 
with a sigh, whether of discouragement or satisfaction Grgham 


.could not tell. ‘The little:scene riveted his attention. ee 


“Are you pleased with me?” the old lady asked hunsply” 

“You are beautiful,” said Graham, and he looked steadily at 
her, more aware, as he looked, of the tall form of the young 
woman beside her than of his sitter: 

“Elle me rend belle. She is a-magician. She does it forme 


moment to glance up in gratitude at. Mademoiselle Ludérac. 

“All is then well?’’ said the young woman. 

“All is well?” Madame de Lamouderie questioned, her eyes on 
Graham. 

“All is perfect; quite perfect,’’, said Grahaiit, taking up his 
charcoal. He swas wondering whether Mademoiselle Ludérac 
was going to remain with them and hé felt that’ if she did so he 
would.not be able to draw one significant line. 


' .Butymoving away, placing the two tall«vases on the mantel- 


piete;sshe took her basket ‘and went out, closing the door softly. 

Neither. Graham nor Madame de Lamouderie spoke for some 
time after she had left them. am drew quickly, with bright 
intent glances, and the old lady gazed with rapt docility at her 
painter. But as her breath quieted and her excitement dis- 
persed itself in a general glow, her expression insensibly altered 
and he saw that his own old lady was returning to him, an old 
lady very different from Mademoiselle Ludérae’s, or even Jill’s. 
With him she was ‘her realest self, and when her eyes met his it 
was as if there were a sense of complicity between them, a sense 
of entering a realm of experience from which such innocents were 
shut away. 

“You look, as 90% sit there,” she told him, “like a dear friend 
of my youth. A charming man; a finished homme du monde, but 
artist to his finger-tips. He had. a marvelous collection—bronzes, 
gems, enamels; it was known throughout Europe. A splendid 
emerald I once ‘possessed was his gift to me—with my husband’s 
sanction, bien entendu.” 


RAHAM smiled but made no comment, and after a moment the 
G old lady took up her tale. .““My husband and he had business 
enterprises together—alas, all unsuccessful; all ruinous: And he 
was my husband's second in several affairs of honor. ‘He was, in 
fact, l’ami de la maison and at one time I thought that he aspired 
to the hand of my second daughter. *But he confessed to’me one 


‘day that he could never love the daughter while the mother was 
-before his eyes. It will be. difficult for you ‘to | believe: it now, 


monsieur; but in my youth I was beautiful.”” “ 
“T think I remember your’ telling: us that all the greatest 
painters in Europe compe ed for the privilege. of painting you,” 


‘said Graham. His was thé bee of ea jronic words with 


such detachment. and courtesy t ate ered a tribute: rather 
than an ofignse, “The gid lady,” ireyeneal ar did fot take these 
amiss. 

“He, for a man, was what I was for a woman,” she went on, 
the melancholy yet pleasing retrospect softening her voice. 
“Tall; superb; haughty. He had your eyes, your noble brow and 
chin. He had your gloom and fire. He was greatly feared; and 
greatly loved. Never again have I seen such an Apollo; till now.’ 

“And your husband was not jealous?” 

“Ah, monsieur,’’ said the old lady, “the was furiously jealous. 
His jealousy wrecked my life. I-should not be here today if it 
had not been for his insensate jealousy. Not that Monsieur de 
Catagnolles was my only admirer.” 

“Your husband should have felt that there was safety in such 
numbers,’’ said Graham and he laughed softly to himself. 








“I was your friend before I ever saw you,’’ Jill declared. 
life has been too hard for friends,’ said Mademoiselle Ludérac. 


The old lady, even in her most dramatic moods, rarely lost 
her warning sense of the ridiculous, and she cast upon. him_now 
a quick, measuring glance. ‘‘Ah, monsieur, it does not foHow, 
you know, that there is always safety in numbers,’’ she rejoined, 
and with such a change of tone, with so much of edge and malice 
in her gaiety that Graham for a moment was disconcerted. 

“Not unless they have the husband’s sanction,” he found, and 
the old lady, her eyes and lips consenting to any sous-entendu he 


Re 
; 


““My 


might choose to attribute to the word, replied. “Précisément.”’ 

“And now, you know,” said Graham, still laughing, “I 
must ask you to tell me no more engrossing stories for a little 
while; I can’t do you justice and listen to you at the same time. 
You will reward me for my industry and self-denial,” he added, 
seeing her face fall like that of a child reproved, “by telling me, 
one by one, as the days go on, about all your admirers, sanc- 
tioned and unsanctioned.” 53 





Madame de Lamou- 
derie sat very silent in- 
deed, while Graham, 
looking intently from 
her to his canvas, set 
down his lines and 
shadows. But silence, 
he soon realized, was to 
her a disintegrating ele- 
ment. Under his 
severely impersonal gaze 
she collapsed into a 
rather dreadful rigidity. 
Unless he let her talk 
he would not capture 
the meretricious drama, 
the tragic coquetry, the 
pitiful beauty of her 
fluid face. Not more 
than twenty minutes 
passed before he smiled 
upon her and told her 
that now she could take 
up her reminiscences. 
His smile was reflected 
back to him like sun- 
rise from a bleak, gray 
cliff. 

“But may I not now 
come and look?” she 
begged. 

“You'll see nothing 
yet,” he warned her. 

But she got up and 
came, leaning on her 
stick, to stand behind 
him and look at the 
strange pattern, simple, 
forcible, significant, dis- 
played on the canvas. 
She stood there then, 
silent; unable to sum- 
mon one word of flattery. 

“Well?’’ Graham 
turned his head to smile 
at her. 

“It is a marvel!” she 
gallantly brought out. 

“Not yet. But it will 
be good.” 

“it 48 
genius! 


a work of 
In so short a 
time!” the old lady 
continued. ‘‘But— 
Dieu! Am I so horrible 
as that?” 
“Horrible!” Graham 
smiled his indignation. 
“T call it already beau- 
tiful!’’ 
“With the great black 
mark at the side of the 
nose; the black caverns 
under the eyes; the fis- 
sures in the neck! Bien. 
It is so. Iam old. I 
am horrible. You show 
me the death’s-head I 
will soon be reduced to.”’ 
‘*But I shouldn’t 
have cared to paint 
you if you hadn’t been 
old. You are beautiful— 
in the way I care for. You are like a silver medal exquisitely 
engraved by life. And the ivory, black, gray of your coloring. 
What is the russet and pink of youth to compare to it? One looks 
at a young face as one does at a peach. It means nothing.” 
“Ah; it means something you wish to take into your hands; 
to bite into,” said the old lady, and her glance, half mocking, 
half provocative, drifted down and rested on him. “Do not tell 
me that you are so disinterested in peaches. You are not an old 
open with all that life has taken from her showing in her face.” 
) 


GAll the village people feared the mad woman, Marthe's 


“Oh, peaches are all right, in their way.” Again she slightly 
disconcerted him. ‘They are fit for biting into,” he said; “but 
that’s not an esthetic occupation.” 

; — de Lamouderie at this gave a high and quavering 
augh. 

“Ah—we are not esthetic, then, we women! To be bitten into! 
That is all we ask.” 

Graham maintained, with calm, the decorum that the old 
lady seemed determined to assail. ‘Of course it is; quite rightly; 





mother, and once stones were thrown at them as they passed along the road. 


while you are young. That is why you are so uninteresting when 
you are young except—if you will pardon me—from the point 
of view of appetite.” 

He was calm; he was decorous; but he saw that he made the 
old lady very happy. 

She stood looking down at him, leaning on her stick; and no 
conversation could have pleased her better. 

“You have bitten into many peaches?” she now inquired. 
“You also will tell me of your histories?” 


“T am a faithful hus 
vand, madame,” said 
Graham, with a cer- 
tain dryness. ‘“Faith- 
ful husbands have no 
histories.”’ 

“Ah, but seductive 
young painters—before 
they become husbands 
—before they are rangés 
—have them.” 

“A husband as happy 
as I am forgets them.” 

She felt, perhaps, the 
dryness. “Bien,” she 
said, as though she 
committed a lesson 
learned to memory. 
“Bien. You are a very 
happy husband. You 
do not need to tell me 
that. I will ask no 
more questions about 
forbidden fruits.” And 
she went back to her 
chair. 

When Graham, an 
hour later, left the man- 
oir, the early evening 
was gathering, purpling 
the vistas of the chest- 
nut forest. He smiled a 
little to himself, as he 
went, lighting a cigaret 
and thrusting his hands 
into his pockets; a tall, 
dark-headed figure, full 
of grace and power, 
moving swiftly through 
the evening. He saw 
his portrait—what it 
was to be; and already 
he could smile at that; 
already it was witty, 
cruel, beautiful, what he 
was doing. 

But the memory of 
the old lady and of her 
smiles made him feel 
that it would be specially 
pleasant to see Jill. 
He wanted a draft of 
that fresh spring water. 
And he knew, as he 
walked down the wind- 
ing road, a sense of relief, 
of escape. He had not 
seen Mademoiselle Lu- 
dérac again. 

So he went quickly. 
But at the cemetery 
walls he paused. He 
paused, looking up at 
them, and went round 
to the gates and stood 
there, with head bent, 
considering; and then 
went in. 

There was the solitary 
grave and it glimmered, 
as if with pale tapers. 
It was just as he had 
known it would be after 
seeing her daughter lighting them in the room where Marthe 
Ludérac once had lived. He looked down at the wreath of 
daffodils and the three tall vases, filled with the flames of spring. 

He forgot Jill as he stood and looked; while the spell, the 
presence, fell so strongly upon him that he seemed to see Made- 
moiselle Ludérac standing there, on the other side of the grave. 


Jill had spread their tea at the window opening on the river. 
Tea was always an easy, pleasant (Continued on page 170) 
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4 Svcuee 


By Marie de'Styczynska Perring 


Warnings 


Have (ome True in my Life 


DO not think that anybody could call me fanciful or super- 

stitious; neither could I be considered as anything else but 

of a rather happy-go-lucky disposition. Yet I often wonder 

how it is that dreams, strange visions and mysterious, oc- 
cult happenings have played such a part in my existence, even 
from childhood. Why were they sent to me? 

Four especially significant events stand out very clearly in my 
memory, and I should like to be enlightened as to their meaning 
and reason. 

The first happened when I was a girl of fourteen. I had lately 
recovered from a kind of “spiritual’”’ shock. I was staying at the 
time in the country house of some relatives in Poland. Brought 
up among boys, I was rather boyish myself, favoring sports and 
boys’ games. As a result, the evenings found me always dead 
tired and more than ready for bed and dreamless, happy sleep. 

It was a hot summer, and I used to sleep with my window wide 
open, with just a heavy silk curtain drawn across it. On this 
particular evening I went to sleep immediately. 

Suddenly I felt rather than heard someone calling my name. 
Startled, I awoke and sat up in bed, listening intently. Every- 
thing seemed absolutely quiet around me—not a sound in the 
whole house. The scent of new-mown hay pervaded my room. 
I decided it was only a dream, and I nestled again among my 
pillows. 

As I closed my eyes once more, a furious gust of wind tore the 
curtain from the window, dragging it to one side, and again, but 
more distinctly this time, I heard my name, called three times, at 
equal intervals. The voice was unknown to me; it was a man’s 
voice, but fraught with such agony, such heartrending despair, 
that I almost cried aloud in terror. 

I jumped out of bed, rushed to the window, pushed the curtain 
completely aside and leaned out. Down below, the garden was 
peaceful and fragrant beneath the dark blue canopy of the sum- 
mer sky. Stars twinkled merrily, not a breath of wind stirred the 
leaves. 

Then another furious gust of air, like a draft from the unknown, 
and then the voice spoke gaspingly, painfully, but so loud that it 
seemed to fill the whole room with weird sound. 

“T—am paying—the penalty. You were worth—more—than 
I—could ever—give . , .” Then it melted-away in a groan of 
awful agony. 

Half crazy with fright, I crept out to the wide landing and 
listened in turn at each bedroom door. Everything was perfectly 
quiet; nothing stirred in the house. I came back to my room and 
sat on the edge of the bed, too unstrung to sleep, utterly non- 
plused, and not a little shaken. 

I waited for the dawn, pondering uneasily over the disturbing 
happening. I was full of it in the morning, and when I told my 
brothers about it, they accused me of wanting to “give them the 
creeps.” Little by little, I forgot all about it. 

Three years later I was married. The match, suitable and even 
desirable in every way, had been arranged by my people. Al- 
though I accepted it, since it seemed that the normal career of 
every woman was to marry, I must admit I did not feel elated over 
it. My future husband was but twenty-two, handsome, wealthy 
and of good family, yet I felt somehow that there was something 
amiss in the whole business. 

We were married on a clear, frosty February day, and we were 
to start the same evening for the Carpathians, where the honey- 
moon was to be spent. Although I was not particularly happy, 
I had no reason to anticipate anything but the brightest of 
futures. ; 

The climax came swiftly. Almost as soon as we had settled in 
- “coupé” in the “train de luxe” which bore us away, my 


young husband was stricken with the first awful pangs of a 
terrible illness. He recovered sufficiently during the night to 
continue the journey, but as soon as we arrived at the mountain 
hotel where our rooms had been booked I had to send a special 
train to Vienna to bring back a famous surgeon, and to send 
urgent telegrams for our relatives to come to us. A whole floor 
of the hotel was reserved for us. Surgeons and nurses reigned 
there for the next two months, and could not conceal from me the 
fact that they were fighting a losing fight . . 

It was a clear, sunshiny April morning, exactly two months 
after my marriage. Another operation, the fourth in those brief 
weeks, being in progress, one of my uncles insisted on taking me 
to a distant plateau where the first snowdrops and crocuses had 
already appeared. I believe I had forgotten utterly the tragedy 
which surrounded me, in the sheer delight of that enchanted 
morning. Suddenly I stopped gathering the flowers and ex- 
claimed, “Uncle, quick, we must go back!” and dragging him 
to the sledge, I urged the driver to make haste. 

Once at the hotel, I ran up-stairs, entered our suite like a 
whirlwind and rushed straight to the room which had been 
transformed into an operating-room. In the small anteroom 
preceding it, a grim-faced, tired but very kind elderly man met 
me with outstretched hands. He was the famous Viennese 
surgeon. 

“My poor child,” he said, patting my hand pityingly, “I 
have failed. Now it is a question of hours.” 

I nodded. That was not the reason I had come back. I sensed 
somehow that something else was going to happen, something 
for which I had been waiting subconsciously for vears. I listened, 
all my nerves taut. 


HE surgeon opened the door of the operating-room. Sud- 
ft lh a furious gust of wind swirled across the room, the cur- 
tain, torn aside, slid noisily on its rings, and that awful voice, the 
voice of my dream, rang in the room, calling my name three times 
at intervals. Hastily I crossed the room and bent over the still 
oar of my husband. I was prepared fully for what would 
follow. 

He lifted weary, dying eyes to mine and whispered gaspingly: 
“T am—paying—the penalty. You were—worth—more—than 
I could—ever—give .. .” 

As in my dream, the voice trailed off in a heartrending half sob, 
half groan. Then the eyes closed, the whole face twitched and 
all was over. 

That was the first and perhaps the most dramatic of these 
uncanny happenings. 

Later, my husband’s last words were explained to me. It 
appeared that he was the lover of a well-known society beauty, 
and meant to keep up the liaison after his marriage. 

The next strange event took place two years later. This too 
happened in Poland. 

I was living with my people, unhappy enough in my position 
of a nineteen-year-old widow, shrinking from society, wrapped up 
in my books, and refusing absolutely to consider remarriage. To 
help me readjust my values and reconquer my natural poise I 
opened a private school for one of our factories, where the chil- 
dren of our workmen could get free elementary tuition. One of 
my helpers, the most enthusiastic one, in fact, was a great pal of 
mine, a beautiful, high-spirited girl of my own age. 

Although belonging to the very best society in Poland, her 
parents were far from wealthy, and sometimes the girl complained 
bitterly that she felt cramped in the midst of the inadequate sur- 
roundings of her home. She was highly imaginative, romantic, 
athirst for excitement and yearning fcz luxury. 
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@.Marie de Styczynska Perring, who had occult warnings of crises in her life. 


As a widow, I had enough liberty to enable me to travel when 
I wished to, and enough money to indulge in any whim. Con- 
sequently I decided that I would take my friend Hedwige to 
the south of France for the rest of the long winter. All my plans 
materialized on a December morning. My people raised no ob- 
jection, rather approving my choice of a companion, and I de- 
cided to speak to Hedwige that very day. It was a Sunday, and 
I was sure to meet her at church. I knew that she had been at a 
dance the previous night, and my eldest brother, who had been 
there too, told me that she had looked more beautiful and had 
been even more brilliant and charming and gay than ever. 

I was very absent-minded during the service. Hedwige was 
not in her usual place, and in fact she was nowhere to be seen. I 
thought that she might have /~«n tired after the dance and had 


stayed at home. When J left church I hurried back home, going 
through the usual streets, when all at once a few steps in front 
of me I saw Hedwige, hurrying the same way. How on earth had 
I missed her in church? 

I fairly ran after her. She was so near that she should have 
heard me call her name, yet she did not turn but hurried on, and 
disappeared at a turning. I broke into a run, bent on joining her, 
but when I turned the corner of the street, she was not in 
sight. I stopped, nonplused. I fad seen her—there was no 
mistake about that. I got into a passing cab and drove home 
rather worried. 

My family were already at luncheon, and the moment I 
entered the dining-room, my eldest brother exclaimed: 

“My dear, I have sad news for (Continued on page 7" 











eA Drama from Police Headquarters 
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Gi,’ See isthe inside door closed,’ 
said Cap'n Frankie. ‘I'd 
trust mother with my life— 

but not with my secrets.” 


OOC 


EFORE I could write this story I had to wait for two 
men to die. Quite some time back one of them died. 
The other one not long ago retired and, on top of that, 

iz died. So now it may be written for what it’s worth. 

The beginning of it was one morning in the fall of the year 
down in the city room of the Daily Beam. I was on the rewrite 
shift then but subject, of course, to call for outside assignments. 
Old Ben Alibi Crisp was the city editor. I already have tried to 
sketch his likeness for former readers. About all I shall say for 
him now is that he was the best city editor I ever worked under. 
He had everything, as they say—everything except patience for 
a reporter who fell down on an assignment. 

At that time the Beam was engaged in one of its sporadic 
attacks on the police department. We had these outbreaks 
about every so often. For a while the papers and the police 
would pull together as amiably as a team of mated truck-horses 
and feed out of the same nose-bag. Then like an attack of spring 
fever—only the seizure might come at any season—we would 
go crusading forth against incompetency among the force, against 
graft or the suspicion of graft among the higher-ups. 

It might be that the town was suffering from one of those so- 
called crime waves or that the department could not or would 
not unravel some conspicuously interesting murder or that there 
had been an exposé of crookedness or lack of discipline or some- 
thing up or down the blue line. Anyhow, there would be an 
excuse and then that crafty old witch-doctor of a Ben Alibi 
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.ferences with the boss. 





would start beating the tom-tom and sounding the hewgag in the 
market-place. 

Usually there was no hard feeling on either side. Headquarters 
was used to being pounded and rarely was there a commissioner 
who under criticism grew spiteful to the point where he tried 
to take it out on the staff. He might curse the publisher but if 
he was wise he continued to treat the rank and file as he treated 
the ranks and files of the other papers. Better than most people 
he understood that the dear old credulous public loved to see a 
newspaper spattering the department with hot adjectives and 
printers’ ink. 

This morning Ben Alibi had alongside his desk a professional 
tipster, which person had once upon a time been a dope peddler 
and petty thief. Now, with a fine show of virtue, he posed as a 
reformed character although by admission still maintaining more 
or less intimate relations with the underworld crowd. Nearly 
every day of late he had been in the office having whispered con- 
It was a known fact that he furnished 
ammunition for our field artillery during the present warfare. 
In other words he ~vas a snitch who snitched not for revenge or 
through pique, but for the same sort of wages that Judas Iscariot 
earned. 

Paid spies are no more popular in a newspaper shop than they 
are in any other military camp. Still, when there’s an offensive 
campaign on they serve a purpose. From them you get in- 
formation which is available nowhere else. 
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Tllustrations by 
W. D. Stevens 
v me 

Before I was summoned to the foot of the throne our reigning 
despot had a ten-minute: consultation with the wormy-looking 
little traitor. Then he called me up to have me hear what it was 
all about. ;: 

“This looks to me like a new lead on the stuff we’ve been run- 
ning,’ he said. “As a side issue it looks pretty promising— 
providing we can dig up the right dope on it. That’s for you to 
figure out. It seems there’s a—no, I’d better let Michaels here 
tell you what the tip is. You tell it again, Michaels, about this 
slick friend of yours.” 

So the informer told it, looking past me rather than at me as 
he did so, and letting the words dribble from the corner of his 
mouth like grains of corn spilling one at a time out of a hole in 
a sack. 

“Tt’s dis way, bo. They’s a gun name of 'Heinie Peltz dat’s 
op’ratin’ under purtection. Maybe you know de name?” 

I nodded. Idid. It had appeared in print not long previously 
but in just what connection I could not for the moment recall. 

“Well now, dis here Heinie Peltz he’s got’a line of purtection 
dat would be worth a lot of money to any gun in dis whole burg. 
He’s a dip, see?-—workin’ cross-town rattlers mostly. When he 
ain’t workin’ he mostly hangs out in Shooter Mike’s place over 
here in Chinatown. He’s a lone-hand player; don’t belong to no 
mob, see? Nor not tied up wit’ any of de gangs neither. 

“Well, he wouldn’t stack up worth much if it wasn’t fur de 
influence he’s got and, believe me, dat’s swell! There ain’t a 
gun in town—stick-up, loft-sneak, snow-dealer, ‘lection repeater, 
prowler, nobody at all—wouldn’t trade his right eye fur wot dis 
bum mollbuzzer’s got.” 

“Perhaps he’s a stool-pigeon?”’ I hazarded at a guess. Thus 
far this disclosure didn’t strike me as being especially exciting or 
especially valuable either. 

“That’s what I just suggested,” put in Ben Alibi. 

“Sure, dat’s whut your chief t’ought too,” said Michaels. 
“Well, de both of youse is wrong. Dis guy ain’t no stool. It’s a 
lead pipe he ain’t. He hates de cops like hell and he ain’t stallin’ 
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neither—he hates ’em. I know. Besides, if he was stoolin’ fur 
some dick he’d ’a been caught wit’ de goods on him before dis. 
They’s too many wise guys been watchin’ him, tryin’ to git a line 
on his purtection.. They’d enjoy to have a piece of it fur they- 
selves. He ain’t no stool and yit he kin work right under a dick’s 
nose and git away wit’ it. 

“Why, bo, he ain’t never even been mugged fur de Gallery. 
He ain’t never even been give as much as a suspended sentence. 
He ain’t never seen de inside of de Tombs even fur a night. I’m 
tellin’ you he’s safe.as a deacon in a church.” 

“Has he never been pinched at all?” I asked. 

“Sure he’s been. pin¢hed—-more’n once. But never by hisself. 
He only gits pinched*w'én they’s a general pinch. Dat’s hap- 
pened maybe two, t’tee#four times since I been knowin’ him. And 
den de pinch never sticks. It maybe does fur de rest of de guns dat 
de bulls pull¥n, but not'fur him. He’s out and gone while de 
bunth is diggin’ up bail bond. De last time is here only de udder 
week. Theyscome -mighty near bein’ a squawk den. He’s 
brought into*Essex Matket court ‘long wit’ a scoopful of guns 
wot’s been rounded up from all over de lower East Side, w’en dis 
here Cap’n Hovey of de Old Slip Statiéa wot’s in charge of de raid 
asts that all de udders be held as suspicious persons and den says 
he’s got nothin’ on Heinie. 

“De magistrate gits sore and lets out a belch. Somebody muster 
been tippin’ de magistrate off. Anyhow, he says dat he’s re- 
liably informed dat dis here Peltz is an expert pickpocket and an 
old offender—stuff like dat, see?—and it looks like funny business 
to him dat de police can’t find no charge against him w’en they 
can bring plenty charges against dese udder’ prisoners. And so 
forth! He says they ain’t nothin’ else fur him to do ’ceptin’ to 
let him go -he can’t go:runnin’ round diggin’ up evidence ag’in 
every cheap thief along Thoid Av’noo, he says. But at dat it 
looks pretty phony to him, he says. They was pieces in de papers. 
But nothin’ come of it. Nothin’ ever does come of it w’en it’s 
Heinie Peltz . . . Well, dat’s de dope on him!” 

“Get the angle, don’t you?’’-said Ben Alibi tome. ‘“‘Here’s a 
notorious crook that the law for some reason or other can’t touch. 
If an ordinary cop runs him in, somebody in authority gets him 
turned loose again. What’s the answer?—protection, of course, 
immunity. Now then, it’s up to us, which means it’s up to you, 
to find out who he’s paying—find out who’s powerful enough to 
swing the whole kit and caboodle of the police in his behalf, and 
if possible how much that person, whoever he is, makes out of the 
deal. You take the tip and take as much time as you need and 
dig out the story. I’ll do the rest—smear it all over the front 
page and set somebody’s shirt tail on fire.”’ 


PUT on my hat and coat and went down-stairs and out across 

Park Row. Now then, the ordinary procedure would have 
been for me to skirmish up-town and find Mack Fisher, our Head- 
quarters reporter, who knew as much of the inner ramifications of 
police politics as any man on this earth did, and enlist his aid in 
the task of striking a trail. Mack had private ‘‘connections,”’ as 
the trade term was. At first I-was minded to do just that, but 
as I waited over in Centre Street for a north-bound car, a notion 
came to me and I headed off into Nassau Street. 

Two blocks down Nassau and sixteen floors nearer heaven, I 
reached my man. Having by divers hailing signs and passwords 
worked my way through the outer office of the Battle Detective 
Agency, I opened a door named “F. X. Battle, Private,” and 
walked in on one who was alone and who seemed reasonably 
glad to see me. 

“Well, kid,’ he boomed, after greetings and salutations—I 
was considerably younger then than I am now—‘what’s pressin’ 
down on your mind?” 

“Cap’n Frankie,” I said, giving him his old pet name, “who is 
Heinie Peltz?” 

“That’s easy,” he said; ‘“‘the party named is well-known, if not 
favorably. An old-time pickpocket specializin’ on cross-town 
cars, particularly the Canal Street and Grand Street cross-towns. 
Or was four years ago when I quit the cops and opened this here 
shop. A hop-head and consumptive besides; has a cough on him 
like a dog barkin’. Now ask me somethin’ hard.” 


“Maybe I will: Why is Heinie Peltz?” 

“Why is he what? I don’t quite make you.” 

‘“‘Why is he allowed to go on lifting leathers and copping kettles 
right under the long prehensile snouts of all the cops?” 
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G,‘You cowardly murderers!”’ Peltz cried out. ** Because he's 
a crook you throw him in this hole bere to die like a dog.” 


On that his expression changed. It was exactly as though a 
shade had been drawn down, making blank a window which a 
moment before had been lighted with a hospitable glow. His 
voice altered; it became almost hostile. ‘Who says he is?” 

“T say he is.” 

“Well, if he is, what’s it to me?” 

“Probably nothing to you, but a good deal to me.’ Let’s quit 
sparring, Uncle Frankie. Has this Heinie Peltz got some special 
sort of protection?” 
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“Just a minute now. Before we go any further suppose you 
lay your cards on the table. Then maybe I’ll lay mine there and 
maybe I won’t. It all depends. Why should you come buttin’ in 
on me with these funny questions?” 

So I inched my chair closer to his and I told him why. When 
I was done he glowered at me for a space before he answered. 
Answering, his tone took on the old official semblance. 

“Just between ourselves let’s suppose somethin’. Suppose 
I refuse either to deny or to affirm all this string of loose wild talk 
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that this here Benedict Arnold Esquire of a nosey Michaels has 
been pourin’ down your throat and down your boss’s throat. 
Then what?” 

“Why, I'll try somewhere else to dig out the inside stuff.” 

“And if you slip up?” 

“Oh, I can always fall back on the old stunt—write a story full 
of question-marks, demanding to know why a slinky little scoun- 
drel like this Peltz is permitted to prey on the public without 
molestation. You know the trick as well as I do—make a mystery 
out of it, start people talking, get the District Attorney’s office 
stirred up, call for action, call for an investigation, get somebody 
smoked out. I'll admit that considered by himself he’s not so 
very important. But with enough head-lines I can make him 
important.” 

“Oh, I know the trick, all right. Haven’t I sat by and watched 
you newspaper boys work it fifty times? In other words, my 
smart bucko, you'll raise a stink.” 

“You might put it that way.” 

“And you thought I would be the one to give you the right steer 
so you wouldn’t have to go back and own up to that boss of yours 
that you’d fell down on your job?” 

“T hoped so.” 

“Qh, you did!” His manner was heavily sarcastic, but with an 
undertone to it which all the same gave me some slight confidence 
in the outcome of my mission. “Put that there last question to 
me again!’ he demanded. 

“The question is, has Heinie Peltz got inside protection?” 

“He has that.”” The veteran shot the confirmation out quickly, 
with a sort of gruff defiance. ‘‘Oodles of it, barrels of it.” 

“Thanks for that much,” I said; “it helps to confirm the 
theory. Who’s his partner in the department?” To that I 
expected at best an evasion or at worst a plea of ignorance. What 
I got gave me a big jolt. It was cryptic but startling. 

“Every man in the Detective Bureau, every lieutenant there, 
every captain, every inspector, too, so far as I know, and I should 
know if anyone does, havin’ been an actin’ inspector myself.” 
“But who does he split with? Who shares the jack with him?” 
“Nobody at all. He keeps it all for himself, every red cent.” 


E READ the incredulity in my eyes; he must have, for it was 
there... He bent forward and put on my knee a hand that 
was like five ripe plantains upon a very thick stalk. 

“My son,” he said, ‘“‘for you—and for one other, the same bein’.* 
a small common thief—I’m goin’ to do what I sh’d never have*® 
done whilst I was on the cops, and what I thought I’d-neyer = 
think of doin’ after I quit the cops. For you know the wérd-we * 
have—once a policeman always a policeman. That’s what I’m- 
goin’ to do, but not now. There’sa rich man from Jersey comin’ 
in here any minute to traffic about hirin’’a bunch of strike- 
breakin’ operatives off of me. So you'll run along now; but to- 
night at six-thirty o’clock you’ll drop up to my little flat in West 
One Hundred and Forty-third Street—I’ll give you the address— 
and my old lady.-with her own fair hands will cook us a dinner of 
Irishman’s turkey, and after that we’ll sit back at our ease and 
Pll spill you the low-down on Heinie Peltz’s protection. 

“But mind you this: You'll not write a word for your scandal- 
mongerin’ rag of what I’ll be tellin you—you'll not even hint at 
the real truth of it. Go as far as you like with your scare-heads 
and your question-marks and your black type and all, if. you 
must, though I hope you won’t do that after you’ve heard me out. 
But the real facts in the case you’ll bury in the grave—on your 
word of honor as a square-shootin’ newspaperman.” 

“Tf that’s the way it must stand, what’s the use of my coming 
at all?” I inquired, being both astonished and disappointed at 
the turn the quest had taken. Of course, though, I was dissem- 
bling; you couldn’t have kept me away from.that flat that evening. 

“For three separate reasons you'll come,” he told me, and 
ticked them off on those. red-banana-fingers of his. “First, you’ll 
be hearin’ a tale. that’s:worth.the*hearin’. I warrant you:that. 
Second, you'll enjoy a few hours of my edifyin’ company. And 
in the third place you’ll set down to such a mess of corned beef 
er as you never threw a lip over. Will you come, then?” 

“ * ? 

“You will! Wait a minute till I write down the street number, 
and then do you get right out of here and leave me have com- 
merce with this influential man with a strike on his hands in his 
plate-glass works over beyond Newark. For there’s money in it, 
ne pan with him, and none at all in it, dealin’ with the likes 
of you.’ 


The corned beef was indeed as represented; the cabbage like- 
wise fulfilling its guarantee. Feeling as a zoo python full of 





‘them in the way of furniture?’ 


pigeons must feel—that is to say, gorged but comfortable—I 
spraddled on a sofa in a neat small living-room and was guilty of 
arson toward the cigar my host had conferred upon me. It was 
an authentic Havana. From the kitchen beyond the dining-room 
where Mrs. Battle washed the dinner dishes came a brisk clatter- 
ing sound. Her tableware plainly was constructed to stand 
punishment. 

“You're younger than I am,” said Cap’n Frankie, “and not so 
fat—as yet. See is the inside door closed; I’d trust mother with 
my life but not with my secrets. And what’s comin’ after is for 
your ears only and goes no further, as is understood.” 

He made no-reference to the implied pledge of confidence, 
which was characteristic of him—and I liked him the better for it. 


E SQUARED away: 

H ‘“*¥ou’ll: remember as we go along that the startin’ of this 
runs behind-us.back’to the days when the Old Man—and you 
know well who.I’m meanin’ by that—was runnin’ things down 
at Three Hundred Mulberry Street? There was a real cop for 
you! ’Twas him put the high polish on the third degree. And 
*twas him established the Private Ward, which I’m now goin’ 
to tell you about it first of all. 

“Down in the old cellar—and a nice damp gloomy retreat that 
old cellar used to be—there was a row of cells runnin’ along side 
by side against the back wall. Unless ’twas quiet he craved, I 
wouldn’t recommend those cells even to my worst enemy—no, 
sir. They were what you fellows with your love for fine words 
would call dungeons. Each one was simply furnished with a 
brick floor and brick sides and a nice tight iron door with a little 
grating in it and nothin’ else. And what with measuring about 
seven feet one way and five feet the other it was snug for one and 
just a shade crowded for two. 

“None of those cells hadn’t been used for years except prob- 
ably by the spiders and the mice and the large fat roaches, till one 
day the Old Man, for heaven knows what reason of his own, was 
browsing around down there fifteen feet below the-sidewalk level 
and he ran upon them and he says to whoever it was with him: 

“ ‘What a lovely place for a man to meditate on his sins! And 
to think how many misbehavin’ lads are fetchedinto these Head- 
quarters with plenty of sins on their souls for them to meditate 
on! Why, it’s a fair shame,’ he says, ‘that these here secluded 
nooks have been neglected. ’Tis a thing I’ll take steps this very 
hour tofemedy. Tell me,’ he says, ‘what have these dog houses in 


- “* “All empty as the tomb, Commissioner,’ says the man with 
im. 

** ‘So much the better,’ he says; ‘you'll see to it that the equip- 
ment is completed by a good new strong lock for the hasp of each 
door, but otherwise you'll leave them be just as they are. I’ve 
a plan incubatin’ in the back part of my head,’ he says. 

“He was too modest there, him that usually wasn’t any too 
backward about takin’ credit. The plan already had cracked the 
shell and hatched itself out. Before dark he’d made the first 
experiment and it worked out to the queen’s taste. - So inside 
of forty-eight hours or maybe less, the staff down there at Three 
Hundred were beginnin’ to speak of that corner‘of the cellar as the 
Private Ward, but doin’ so only among themselves, you’ll under- 
stand. ’Twas not a feature of departmental service that they’d 
care to go around advertisin’ to the wide world. Already-one or 
two of the papers were beginnin’ to hint the Old Man might be 
just a trifle rough in his handlin’ of suspects. 

‘The way of it*was this: A prisoner that was believed:to know 
more than he’d care to tell of some crime*would be brought in and 
they’d take him inside to one of the examination rooms‘and invite 
him to reveal, what-was weighin’ so heavy-like on his conscience. 
Likelier than not he’d decline. So-then they’d give him the works 
—not the full of the degree but merely a:brief outline of-itj as you 
might say. “Askin’shiny the-samie question’ over and‘ over-again 
and each time handin’ him a stiff slap in the fatéwith thie flat of the 
hand, was one favorite little trick. 

“That would get very tiresome after an hour or so to the lad 
that was takin’ it. But you yourself must know somethin’ of the 
ritual? To be sure you would! And with your own experiences 
you don’t have to be reminded that when you’re servin’ the ends 
of justice with offenders against the laws of God and the State 
of New York, you can’t always do your servin’ out of a silver 
spoon. 

“Well, anyway, we’ll take it for an example that the party in 
question couldn’t be persuaded to speak up by one of the gentler 
methods. So then they’d give it to him stronger and stronger, 
and if still he seemed stubborn, which many a one did, the 
presidin’ official, whoever it was, (Continued on page I 38) 
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HE bright-tipped 

wand of Romance is 

directed, I suppose, 

by biological neces- 
sity. The race must be re- 
plenished, and so the point 
of the wand must _ touch 
innumerable shoulders. Other- 
wise we would be shortly 
at a loss for radio announcers, 
presidents, authors, and peo- 
ple who give costume balls. 
But I sometimes wonder if old 
Biolog. Necess. doesn’t re- 
ceive too much credit—or 
blame—for the things that go 
on in this world of love and 
love-making. I don’t want to 
be scientific; if Biolog. Necess. 
is a school-teacher, and her 
romantic wand is merely a 
blackboard pointer indicating 
a sum in addition—one and 
one make three—then why 
isn’t it possible that tricks are played upon 
teachers? 

Over on West Twenty-Third Street you’ll 
find a row of boarding-houses, with high 
stoops and patches of lawn. Occasional 
shrubs and bushes defy the coal dust. 
Potted flowers and plants appear, when 
spring steals across the Hudson, at the win- 
dows. On warm summer nights the stoops 
are populated by the young of the species. 
You know, since the movies became high- 
hat, it costs you one buck to take your Sheba 
to a decent picture. There are plenty of 
occasions when, on Thursday night, you 
haven’t much more than a dollar to see you 
through lunches and car-fare until the old 
pay envelop is slipped to you on Saturday 
afternoon. 

And New York is the most dangerous 
place on earth in which to take She’s My- 
Baby fora stroll. You pass a soda-fountain, 
or a candy store, or a chop-suey joint every 
hundred yards. And in between, orchestras 
blare and toot, and Here-She-Is does a 
pas seul on the sidewalk, tosses a glance at 
you, and you can’t always complain that 
the dogs are barking with pain because a 
packing-case landed on the toes this afternoon. Beg, borrow or 
steal, but don’t commit the unpardonable Manhattan sin of 
seeming to be a tightwad. No self-respecting doll will chase 
around with a guy that keeps it glued in the waistcoat pocket. 
And any nice girl will play the game. If you say that it’s sort of 
hot, she’ll know what you mean. But if you ask her to leave 
the front stoop, she rightfully expects you to unbuckle the 
bank-roll. 

On Saturday, Sunday and Monday nights, you won’t find a 
person, eligible to matrimony, sitting on the front stoops. But 
on Wednesday several of the boys have yielded to economic 
pressure. With their sweeties they sit on the stoop. The number 
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increases on Thursday, and on Friday night the whole 
troupe appears in person. 

Except at Mrs. Kinnear’s. You’ve met Mrs. Kin- 
near, unless you’ve lived all your life on the Avenue. 
You know, tall, thin, austere; unbending only when 
someone mentions one of the eleven Confederate 
States, which gives Mrs. Kinnear an opportunity to 
mention the glories of the Kinnears in the days before 
the Civil War, when they raised their own servants 
right on their plantation. 

Mrs. Kinnear told her paying guests that no one 
was admitted to her establishment 
except the well-bred. Which was 
why everyone was a bit horrified 
when Dan Saunders: rented the 
choicest room on the second floor. 
Mrs. Kinnear’s guests had come to 
believe in their landlady’s estimate of 
themselves. They held themselves 
a cut above the residents on either 
side of them. One touch of snobbery 
makes the whole world kin. 

For Dan Saunders wore the livery of a 
chauffeur. As Mrs. Blake said to Miss 
Carney, “It lowers the whole tone of the 
place.” 

But as Mrs. Kinnear said to the overworked 
chambermaid, she had trouble renting that 
second floor room, and when a young man 
came along and agreed to pay twenty-two 
dollars a week—no luncheons—it was an op- 
portunity too good to be overlooked. 

And if one touch of snobbery makes the 
whole world kin, a soupgon of democracy 
sometimes splits kindred. The older people 
could never get over their condescension 
towards Dan Saunders, but the young men 
liked him. 

He had a soft job. He drove for an elderly 
invalid who lived on Park Avenue, and who 
took the air in his limousine between the hours 
of twelve and three. Usually he lunched 
sparingly at some road-house, but told Dan 
to eat his head off and send the bill in to him. 

He paid Dan fifty dollars a week, more by 
twenty dollars than any of the other young 
men residing at Mrs. Kinnear’s received for 
their weekly wages. 





GS Would youlike Dan always had a full package of cigarets 


to walk home in his pocket, and he never said “gimme.” If 
with me,Dan?’’ you needed a five spot to carry you over, Dan 
asked Clara Saunders would slap you on the back and 
meekly. ‘‘Sure, Say, Bi kid. Don’t strain yourself shoot- 
we ing it back.’ 
regi paste * “And he was the exception when Thursday 
‘8 and Friday nights came along. He had plent 
b other” meas g, He hed plenty 
— of money in his pockets and if a girl didn’t 
mind going out with a chauffeur, let her name 
her picture. 

There were several sweet young things at Mrs. Kinnear’s. And 
after Dan’s good nature had banished their snobbery, they would 
have been perfectly willing to overlook the difference in social 
position between lady bookkeepers and a chauffeur. 

But by that time Clara Perkins had claimed him for her own. 
If she’d bobbed her hair, instead of wearing it drawn with painful 
tightness straight back from her forehead, and if she’d shortened 
her skirts about four inches, and not worn her spectacles on the 
street—she really needed them only for reading—Clara could 
have accelerated many a masculine pulse. 

But she came from Bangor, Maine, was a school-teacher by 
choice and necessity combined, and thought that a truly modest 
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girl ought not to think of displaying those delight- 
ful advantages which reduce a man from high 
and mighty independence to—fill in the word 
yourself. I’m a married man and must be dis- 
creet. She said “bean” instead of “been,” and 
used words that completely bowled Dan over. 

“Would you like to take a slant at a lot of sheiks 
strutting their stuff, Miss Perkins?” he asked 
upon being introduced by Mrs. Kinnear. 

Clara looked him over coldly. ‘Are you refer- 
ring to the cinematograph?”’ 

Dazed, Dan looked at her. “I guess that’s 
what I meant.” 

“There are some delightful educational pic- 
tures—North Pole exploration—being shown, in 
conjunction with a discourse on Arctic flora and 
fauna, at Carnegie Hall tonight,” said Clara. 

Well, a game guy doesn’t back up an inch from 
anyone. Dan Saunders took Clara Perkins to 
Carnegie Hall. 

Now, the most unlikely person may have in him 
or her a something which we crave. Dan Saun- 
ders could draw down his 
eighteen dollars a day as expert 
mechanic in almost any auto- 
mobile factory. But he had 
several ideas about the proper 
function of the carburetor. 
So he had taken the job of 
driving the elderly invalid be- 
cause it gave him his afternoons 
off, and he had time to experi- 
ment in the choice room on the 
second floor. 

Clara Perkins had the thing 
that Dan admired most—learning. He didn’t intend always to 
be a chauffeur or a mechanic. He was going to get somewhere 
and a girl who used good English was attractive to him. 

Folks would giggle as Clara, rather dowdy in her too long skirt, 
would set out for an evening at the dullest movie to be found. 

“It is just as well, Mr. Saunders,”’ said Clara at the outset of 
their acquaintance, “that you understand that I am not given to 
intimacies.” 

Dan slipped a practised arm about her waist. He was going, 
he told himself, to give the dried-up old maid a thrill. To his 
amazement, he found her waist surprisingly supple. In an il- 
luminating moment he saw that her lips, innocent of rouge, were 
delightfully full and kissable. Her unpowdered cheek had a most 
seductive curve. 

“Kid, I’d like to muss up your hair and make it fluff.” 

Calmly she removed herself from his embrace. “If you ever 
touch me again without my consent, or call me ‘kid,’ our ac- 
quaintance will terminate instantly,” she told him. 

Dan Saunders was too good-looking, too free with entertain- 
ment, to find his amorous activities confined to Clara Perkins. 
But she had something that he unconsciously yearned for, and he 
never offended again. 

In three months they had become engaged to be married. But 
Clara Perkins didn’t believe in what she called “‘nonsense.”” She 
thought that love-making was, if not actually immoral, certainly 
vulgar. She pecked Dan once on the cheek when she accepted 
him, and that was the limit of amativeness between them. 

Dan bought her a pretty little solitare diamond, and Martha 
Carey, a fellow teacher in Public School 421, exclaimed with joy 
when she saw it. Martha was a flighty young person, of whom 
Clara could not conscientiously approve. She didn’t try to walk 
like a man, and would flirt with anything from a superintendent 
of schools to a janitor. 

“Well, you sly thing!”’ she cried. ‘Imagine our dear Miss Prim 
snuggling up to her hero man, sitting in his lap and rumpling his 
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“T don’t know how you 
might behave if you were 
engaged, but I assure you 
that I have never sat upon 
any man’s lap.” 

“Listen, honey,’’ said 
Martha earnestly, “if the 
boy don’t grab you, it’s up 
to you to give him encourage- 
ment. If he hasn’t nerve 
enough to go into a clinch, 
you fetch it right to him.” 

“T think such language 
and ideas are perfectly shock- 
ing,” declared the blushing 
Clara. 

But the snake didn’t need 
several years of conversa- 
tion for Eve to get the point. 
That girl Eve tumbled at the 
snake’s second sentence. I 
often wonder if Adam remem- 
bered to thank the snake. 

Clara began to wonder if 
her ideas were as antiquated as 
Martha and the other young 
teachers seemed to think. 
She didn’t know exactly how 
a girl ought to feel towards 
the man to whom she was 
engaged. Clara, poor soul, 
had never been petted. She 
began to wonder what it would 
be like to throw herself, with complete 
abandonment, into the arms of Dan. 
Then she began to wonder if she were 
really in love with Dan.- She tried to 
put such thoughts away from her, but 
they insisted on returning. 

She was a very direct person, this 
twenty-four-year-old girl who managed 
to look thirty. One night, instead of 
going to the movies, she sat on the stoop 
with Dan. It was Tuesday night, so 
all the young people were flush enough 
to be entertainment-bound. And the 
older people were playing bridge— 
tenth of a cent and settle twenty-five 
cents on the dollar—inside the board- 


\ i ing-house. 
’ “Dan,” she said, “do you feel that I 
4 will make the kind of wife that you 
ee want?” 


“Sure thing,” said Dan cheerfully. 
“You’re kinda touch-me-not, but I’ve 
learned a lot since I met you. I don’t 
like ’em all pawed over.” 

She swayed slightly towards him. How can we account for our 
impulses? It was the very moment when she should have swayed 
away from him. And Dan, who didn’t like ’em all pawed over, 
grabbed her. It was a regrettable scene. It is true that she 
managed to break away from him without having suffered the 
indignity, the debasement of a kiss upon the mouth. But he did 
manage to kiss her cheek before, white with rage, she released 
herself. 

‘‘No man who respected a woman would seize her in such a 
fashion,” she declared. 

‘Aw, I didn’t mean it,” protested Dan. 

But his apologies were vain. Clara returned his diamond ring. 
Dan moved away. The boarding-house buzzed with gossip, but 
none dared question the stern-faced Clara. 
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Now, if you have even 
felt the slight breath oc- 
casioned by the mere pass- 
ing of the waving wand of 
Romance, you are never 
the same afterwards. The 
memory may be sweet or 
it may be bitter, but it lin- 
gers always with you, some- 
times softening and some- 
times hardening, but always 
changing you. 

Clara had always held 
aloof from Martha.and the 
other teachers, but now she 
became friendly with them. 
And when, one day, Martha 
ventured to comment on the 
absence of the engagement 
ring, Clara, burst into tears. 

“So he got fresh, eh?” 
Martha hid a smile. “Well, 
you shouldn’t have chased 
him just for that.” 

Clara sighed. Then her 
mouth hardened. “If he’d 
really respected me, he’d 
never have done it.” 

Martha shrugged. These 
New Englanders sure had 
funny ideas at times. 

“The trouble with you, 
Clara,” asserted Martha, 
‘Gs that you look down on 
this bird because he was a 
chauffeur. I’d- bet big 
money—if I had it—that if 
he’d been all dolled up in 
evening clothes, you’d never 
ducked away from him. But 
because he was just a little 
bit of the roughneck, you 
got all swelled up because 
you know how to spell and 
can tell a cosine from a 
hieroglyphic.” 

Clara pondered over this. 
But what did Martha know 
about such matters? As if 
the sleeve that encased the 
grasping arm mattered in 
the slightest! It was the 
arm one resented. 

“Tt’s a darned shame you 
don’t dance,” said Martha 
one day. 

Clara looked up at her. 
She blushed faintly. “TI do, 
though,” she stated. 

“Well, for the love of 
Mike!” ejaculated Martha. . 

‘‘What did you do when a great big brutal man took your lily- 
white hand in one coarse mitt and put his other arm around 
you?” 

Clara’s blush became fiery. “I never danced with men,”’ she 
explained. “But at normal school I learned to dance with the 
other girls.” 

“Good Lord!” sighed Martha. ‘How do you like your high- 
balls, with grape or lemon juice to supply the kick? Well, any- 
way, how’d you like to go to a nice riotous party, where you'll go 
all evening without dancing with another girl, but will only have 
tobacco-smelly brutes of men for partners? Fancy-dress and 
everything.” 

Had anyone told Clara Perkins that she would indulge in the 
insane nonsense of attending a masquerade ball, and had told her 
this before she met Dan Saunders, she would have pitied the 
stupidity of the speaker. 

In fact, after she had accepted she tried to beg off, but Martha 
held her to her promise. It was Martha who helped her make her 
costume. 

Martha wanted Clara to go as a desert slave girl, for they’d 
been swimming together in the Y. W. C. A. pool. 
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G.Clara danced with sheiks, sultans, and kings. Then came a man in court 


“You know,” said Martha, in astonishment, “you’ve got one 
of those bathing beach figures, and it would be a crime against 
humanity for you to put on any more than the law compels. This 
ball is in Greenwich Village, girlie, and you want to be dressed 
cool for the occasion.” 

Such language, with its implications and innuendos, was al- 
most enough to make Clara break her promise. Imagine a 
Perkins, from Bangor, Maine, appearing in public with no more 
on than the movies have taught us slave girls of the desert wear! 

She went to the ball as Pierrette, wearing over eyes and nose 
a black mask which she was never going to remove. It was bad 
enough to attend a masked ball wearing a costume that had no 
skirt; she would not add to such brazenness of behavior by letting 
perfect strangers gaze upon her face and know who was the 
shameless wearer of this masquerade. 

The escorts of the two girls were Samuel B. Hethergill, teacher 
of Latin in the Bronx, and Homer Q. Smoot, professor of geom- 
etry in Brooklyn. They were sad-eyed gentlemen in the middle 
thirties. 

“Both of them together have about as much kick as a pint of 
~ear beer,” confided Martha to Clara. “But I didn’t want any 
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costume. ‘I'm Louis the Fourteenth,’’ he stated, ‘‘and I eat little girls like you.” 


live ones to take us to this party. A live one gets sore if you 
ditch him; we can duck these dumb-bells after the first one-step, 
and they’ll be waiting like a couple of tame cats for us when the 
party’s over.” 

“I’m sure that they seem quite genteel and respectable,”’ said 
Clara. ‘Why should we wish to evade them?” 

“Unless this ball is a bust, we’ll each see about six reasons 
within ten minutes after the orchestra starts. Me, I want my 
hand held by a perfect stranger.” 

Martha supplemented this information with a vigorous little 
dance, which she performed without moving her feet. Clara, 
shocked, bade her stop. 

“Listen, girlie,” said the irrepressible Martha, “you haven’t 
seen me do anything. Wait till some vile lawbreaker slips me his 
flask and watch me then.” 

The escorts arrived in the middle of Clara’s ninetieth resolu- 
tion to withdraw from the party. Clara had met them before, at 
lectures given at Columbia. It may be offered as expianatory of 
Clara’s attitude towards life that she thought that Mr. Smoot’s 
spectacles and bald head in no wise diminished his resemblance 
to the sheik he was supposed to portray. Nor did the fact that 


Mr. Hethergill weighed less 
thanone hundredand twenty 
pounds seem, to Clara, to 
debar him from looking ex- 
actly like a Roman gladiator. 

How sadly true it is that 
evil acquaintance saps our 
own powers of resistance to 
the not so nice things of life. 
In the ladies’ dressing-room, 
after watching the actions of 
a hundred gaily attired 
young women, Clara Per- 
kins, school-teacher, of Ban- 
gor, Maine, borrowed 
Martha’s lipstick. 

The ball was a semi-public 
affair, but to Clara, who had 
never been to any kind of 
dance before in all her 
twenty-four years, it was a 
dream of luxurious and 
exotic wealth. Common 
sense told her that these 
Robin Hoods and Paul 
Reveres and Casars and 
Napoleons were timid clerks 
and bookkeepers and 
teachers in the drabness of 
their workaday lives. But 
not here. Their masks and 
costumes removed inhibi- 
tions; laughter rang out as 
gaily in Webster Hall as it 
does at a dance of students 
in Paris. 

After the first few steps 
with Mr. Smoot, Clara, who 
had always let the other girl 
do the leading, danced with 
native grace. A gicl could 
hardly possess her lithe 
figure without being 
rhythmic of movement. 

Introductions, Martha 
had warned her, were dis- 
pensed with at this party. 
Inasmuch as everyone was 
masked, it was unnecessary 
that a gentleman be pre- 
sented to a Jady. 

Clara danced with sheiks, 
with sultans and with kings. 
Several times she renewed 
acquaintance with Martha’s 
lipstick, and even put a dab 
of rouge on either cheek just 
below her black mask. 

Excitement made her eyes 
sparkle. She was desired. 
Men eyed the trim figure in 
the not-too-loose costume of the Pierrette and struggled to obtain 
dances with her. 

And then came a six-foot man in court costume. He wore a 
jeweled rapier at his side. He had on a powdered wig, and the 
calves within his silken stockings were well turned. His gray 
eyes sparkled behind his mask. 

He pushed aside little Mr. Hethergill. 

“Pierrette,” he said, “(your king does you the honor of inviting 
you to trot around the room.” 

He didn’t wait for his subject to utter her acceptance of the 
honor, but whirled her out upon the floor. 

“T’m Louis the Fourteenth,” he stated, “and I eat little girls 
like you.” ; 

If the other partners whom she had acquired earlier in the 
evening had been good dancers, this man was old lady 
Terpsichore’s favorite nephew. He even had Clara essaying the 
Charleston. - 

And then he swept her into a corner and through a door, which 
he slammed behind him. His big arms embraced her, swung her 
from the ground, and his lips met hers in the sort of kiss that 
Sunday newspaper feature writers used (Continued on page 1”) 
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By Kathleen 
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The Story of a 
Want to 


just a little too peasanty, and said—as he was saying now: 
“Oh, heer’re—heer’re, now! This isn’t for publication. I’m 
only kissin’ the little colleen.” 

- But in the end it always was for publication. Biddy would 
find it in the Sunday supplement in a few weeks, 
herself and daddy, and the usual silly caption: 
“The Irish Ace and his Only Rival. Biddy 
Kernaghan says that just as soon as a large 
family of dolls grows up, she is going to be a 
bigger singer than daddy is.” 

Dolls, indeed! Biddy hadn’t played with them 
for years. She and her mother had been too 
busy accompanying the Irish Ace from country 
to country and city to city, seeing that he got 
the right care, and the right food, and had a hard 
mattress to sleep on. Daddy couldn’t sleep on 
a soft mattress. 

He couldn’t eat two-minute eggs, nor four- 
minute eggs; three-minute eggs for him. He 
liked his coffee so scalding hot that mom had 
to carry a little stove about with her 
and heat it wherever they went. He 
hated crying babies, and drafts, 
and waits, and interruptions, and 
delays, and discussions, and Pullman 
cars made his throat so thick that 
he spent all his time in them gar- 
gling and glowering. If any other 
singer of his type was to appear, or had ap- 
peared, in the town where he was going to 
sing, daddy always was in despair; he read 
everything the newspapers said about him, 
and Biddy either had to listen to it over and 
over, if it was good, or hear it all analyzed 
and answered if it was bad. 

This all the time. But on concert days! 
Biddy shuddered at the mere thought of 





said, laughing. But Biddy would find it in the 
Sunday supplement, with the usual silly cap- 
tion: ‘‘The Irish Ace and his Only Rival.” 


G,''This isn’t for publication,’ Wolfe Kernaghan them. Diet and rest and program and 


rehearsal and hall and tickets and dressing- 
room and footlights and piano and accom- 
panist, shirt and studs and pumps and neck- 





66 IDDY!” Wolfe Kernaghan shouted gaily. 

He was laughing. He was always laughing when the 
newspaper men and the commercial photographers 
were there. 

The little girl—she was tall and slim; her dark hair curled over 
her white Irish forehead and shaded her blue Irish eyes—com- 
posedly rose from the piano bench and joined her father with 
dignity and patience. 

““You’re Biddy, eh?” one of the newspaper men asked with 
great relish. “And I suppose you’re going to be as big a singer 
as daddy some day?” 

Her real name was Helen Agnes, and she intended to take 
Teresa in Confirmation. But Biddy knew better than to say so. 
It would never do for the only child of the “Irish Ace” to deny to 
the press that she was named Biddy. 

Wolfe Kernaghan put one arm about the graceful little figure; 
Biddy drooped her serious little face against his. They always 
did it, exactly this way, and the camera men always said—exactly 
as they were saying now—‘‘Here, let us get this!”’ 

And daddy always laughed his famous laugh, that loud, wild 
— that even Biddy, at ten, knew was just a little too Irish, 
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tie—how each and every one of them appeared 
to take on a malignant and perverse person- 
ality! Biddy was always exhausted on concert nights, and mom 
often had red eyes. 

Playing with dolls! As if a girl of ten wanted to sit alone in a 
hotel room and play with dolls while her father was singing in a 
concert hall a few squares away. 

Anyway, Biddy usually had to be in the front seat of a box, 
with mom and Frank Reardon, daddy’s agent, and sometimes, 
in the small towns, the man from the hotel and his wife, for back- 
ground. She had to clap conspicuously, and daddy would give 
a special grin to their box, and everyone in the house would say, 
“That’s his little girl!” 

Mom was never in the pictures, and rarely in sight in the box. 
Mom was stout and square, and somehow never could put her 
hats on the way the lady did in the store when mom bought them. 
The lady gaye them a sweep and a shove and a knowing down- 
ward pressure, and they did look charming at first. But after- 
ward mom liked to wear them straight and high, and she always 
wore hatpins to hold them on. 

“My Lord,” daddy would say, when mom was all dressed to 
accompany him to somebody’s house for Sunday luncheon, or 
to somebody’s yacht for a cruise, ‘‘where’d you dig that up?” 
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Girl Who Didn’t 


Be Rich 


“Why, that’s my Blainstein suit, Willie,” mom would answer, 
half offended and half conciliatory. 

“Well, loosen up your fur, then! Five hundred dollars’ worth 
of fox,” daddy might mutter, ‘an’ it looks like a rat that’s ready 
to die in the open, seekin’ water!’ 

“Don’t be so ridiculous, Willie,” mom would say, in cold, patient 
disapproval. ‘As long as I’m decent, it matters not what I wear. 
If I was half dressed like them unfortunate ger’rls in the show 
last night——’”’ 

Biddy would look fearfully from one to the other, oddly sym- 
pathizing with both. Her mother she loved with all the passion 
of her heart, but it was easy to see exactly how she failed daddy; 
and whether daddy’s expectations were reasonable or not, it was 
on the less trying to him to be so constantly humiliated by his 
family. 

He was brilliant, he was successful, he was handsome, he was 
witty, he could sing in a way that would charm the birds off the 
bushes. Everyone was beginning to want daddy at parties, to 
sing and to laugh his delicious loud Irish laugh, that only Biddy 
knew wasn’t quite a natural laugh, and to tell Irish stories. 

And Biddy and mom had to be asked, and contributed nothing, 
and knew they contributed nothing. 

Mom always called the servants, no matter how 
uniformed and how imposing, “the help.” Once, in a 
famous hotel, she had even gone so far as to say to 
the waiter: ‘Would you get me a glass of cold water, 
young man, while you’re up?” She said “sir-r” to al- 
most any man who addressed her, and she had once 
innocently remarked to the great Mrs. Fysher Fisher 
that sardines never laid good on Willie’s stomach. 

Willie—that was another grievance. He had been “Willie” to 
his own people for the first thirty years of his life; it was hard for 
them now to change to “Wolfe.” Yet the press-agent and the 
newspaper men insisted upon the prettier title. 

Biddy suffered over these things the agonies of the sensitive 
child. She was genuinely proud of her wonderful father, but he 
never seemed to belong to her as her mother did. He seemed 
rather a charge, a responsibility that she and her mother shared, 
at once the care, the humiliation, the pride, the worry and the 
reward of their anxious days. 

She had loved to sit on the front seat of his car, in the days 
when he had not been so important that he was afraid to risk his 
voice and life driving it, and spin through green country, and 
laugh with, and at, her big, handsome father, and make him 
laugh in answer. But even these times did not compare in sheer 
felicity to those in which she was free to share little tea-shop 
meals with her mother, to slip out of the big hotels to early Mass 
with her mother, to be alone under any circumstances with mom. 
Mom was not silent ‘hen; she was full of wonderful reminiscence, 
of holy advice regarding the care of the soul, of pleasant com- 
monplaces about how to get a sleeve sewed in right, and how to 
thicken gravy, and of the difficulties people’s pride and cruelty 
and greed had led them into, in the old country; she knew more 
about tiny babies than anyone else in the world, and Biddy 
loved to see her face when she had a little one in her arms. 

But when mom and daddy were together, neither was seen to 
advantage; daddy was too bold and independent, mom too shrink- 
ing and reactionary then. Daddy was always urging mom to 
“be a sport.” And anything less like a sport than poor mom, 
anxious and shy and terrified of success, and afraid of contracts, 
and indeed afraid of money, even imaginative Biddy could not 
picture to herself. 

Even today, the instant the reporters and photographers had 
departed. the quiet hostilities recommenced. 
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Daddy, who had been laughing with the interviewers, who had 
made them think him the happiest, most care-free of Irishmen. 
Daddy, who had put an arm about mom and said that sure, he 
only had one wife and one sweetheart, and they were the same 
person, and wasn’t that a small allowance for any man nowa- 
days? Daddy, who had in short presented to the world a very 
picture of devotion and felicity in domestic relationships, now 
suddenly grew critical and discontented and peevish again, and 
in less than two minutes the atmosphere had resumed the jarred 
and inharmonious tone that was so rapidly becoming usual. 

He said his head ached; he had had a terrible headache all 
day. Mom drew down a shade immediately, but that only made 
him madder. 5 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake!” he shouted, “‘let’s get what light we 
can in here! If I’d had my way, which I never do, we'd have had 
a decent suite, wit’ a sittin’-room an’ bath. But no, you have 
to put your oar in.” 

There was a good deal of this, while mom rang for luncheon 
and began to boil water in the little brass kettle. Biddy bal- 
anced her slender little figure on the arm of her father’s big chair, 
and he put his arm about her. She knew he was softening, even 


though he grumbled on. = 





“Tell me, go on—tell me one of 
your old crowd that’s makin’ the 
money—that’s makin’ the suc- 
cess that I am!” daddy urged 
mom. 

“Well, nobody, of course, Wil- 
lie,”” mom admitted. 

“TJ suppose your Aunt Ag’s 
grandchildren are goin’ to be put 
into Paris convents, like Biddy 
here, an’ have their own ridin’- 
horses?” 

Biddy looked sharply, fearfully, 
at her mother. They were going 
to put her in boarding-school in 
France, were they? 

“T suppose a lot of the Murphys 
are goin’ to spend November 
an’ December in Milan, wit’ 
side trips to Nice an’ Cannes?” 
daddy further demanded. 

“Of course they ain’t, Willie,” 
mom agreed, with patient dig- 
nity. “If we ever did put Helen 
—Biddy, I mean, into a school——”’ 

“If we ever did! You said 
you’d agree to it.” Daddy was 
shouting again. 

“T says maybe we could leave 
her at my Aunt Aggie Callahan’s 
instead, that she’d grow up wit’ 
her cousins, Annie Curley’s kids,” 
mom offered mildly yet coura- 
geously. 

“Me singin’ at the Metropoli- 
tan, maybe, an’ Biddy down in 
Flushing wit’ a bunch of shanty 
Irish!”’ daddy said, in steely fury, 
after a pause. 

“She’d get her religion there,” 
mom burst forth, “an’ she’d live 
among saints. Aunt Ag—to say 
nothing of Annie, an’ Lizzie- 
Kate Kane——” 

“Aunt Ag an’ Annie Curley— 
oh, my Lord, that’s good,” daddy 
said after a long staring interval 
and a burst of bitter laughter. 
And he put his head down in 
front of him and clamped his 
temples with his hands. 

“Well, you’re not singin’ at 
the Metropolitan yet,” mom said, 
temperately. 

It nettled him, and Biddy 
could see, if mom could not, just 
how and why. 

“Tf my contrac’ wit’ the phono- 
graph people is signed tomor- 
ra’——”’ daddy began, with a sort of murderous gentleness. He 
paused. 

“Well, let’s hope it is, but it isn’t—yet,”’ mom offered. 

He was holding himself in. He was holding himself in. 

“Well, it will be tomorra’, won’t it, Regina?” It was bad 
when he called her Regina. 

“Well, of course I hope so!” mom said innocently. 

“An’ if,” daddy continued heavily, “I sing at La Scala before 
Christmas, an’ come back here to give three concerts, possibly 
five, right here in the biggest musical center of the wor’rld——” 

“Weil, Willie, I hope you will,” mom said, maternally calm, as 
he paused again. 

“ll sign that!” He snatched the lunch-check from the waiter 
and scrawled his big, unformed “W. W. K.” on the slip. The 
charge was three dollars and forty cents, just for club sand- 
wiches and service, and daddy subtly annoyed mom by putting 
a whole dollar on the tray for a tip. Mom would remind Biddy 
some day that thirty-five cents would have been right, and fifty 
would have been more than the boy expected. But she would 
say nothing to daddy; it was no use. 

“That means,” resumed daddy savagely, demolishing doubled 
slices of toast with enormous greedy bites, when the waiter had 
“ a bright jolly Irish smile and was gone, ‘ that means that 
























































@,‘ Daddy, if God sends you everything, won't you let me 


every concert manager in the country is afther me. That means 
that we can count on a cool thirty thousand next year.” 

“Don’t talk that way, Willie!” mom whispered, scandalized. 

“Well, I tell you it’s tr’rue!””, He had cured himself of the worst 
of his temper with the hot tea and the soothing contemplation of 
his own astounding success. “I tell you it’s tr’rue,” he repeated, 
less snappily. ‘An’ you want to park poor Biddy here down in 
a frame house in Flushing, runnin’ to public school wit’ all the 
other little Micks.”’ 

“Well, God save all here, isn’t she Irish?’”? mom demanded 
with some dignity. ‘To hear you talk to them newspaper men 
you’d think you had Ireland in the basket under your fish, as 
they’d say at home.” 

“Of course I’m Irish—don’t they call me the Irish Ace?” daddy 
demanded, annoyed again. ‘You know that I’ll always sing for 
the Sons, or the Dark Rosaleen, or anny of them clubs whatso- 
ever! That’s got nothing to do wit’ it!””, He was becoming more 
Irish every minute. He always did when they talked of the old 
country. “But you’ve got to make up your mind, Regina,” he 
went on, in a reasoning voice, “you’ve got to make up your mind 
that you can’t go back to that old way of livin’—it isn’t fair to 
me, or to Biddy, is it, Bids? Movies an’ five-and-ten stores an’ 
flivvers——” 
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stay at the Callahans’?’’ ‘* All right, Biddy. But it'll have to be a miracle.”’ 


ag but, daddy, I love them!” Biddy burst out involun- 
tarily. 

“Vou think you love them,” he conceded indulgently. “But 
you’ve never seen Paris, an’ the lovely little ger’rls that’d be 
goin’ to the school. Countesses—duchesses——” 

Biddy’s quick fearful look met her mother’s glance. 

“But I'd be awful homesick, daddy,” she pleaded. 

“How do you know you would be? You wouldn’t be home- 
sick wit’ the Callahans in Flushing, to hear you talk, for all 
that you’ve only been down there a couple of times. You’d have 
a horse to ride, an’ you’d speak French in no time at all, an’ 
maybe daddy’d get you a little fur coat ze 

“But, papa, down at the Callahans’ there’s Helen Curley and 
Cecilia Callahan that I can play with!” Biddy argued, painfully 
eager, ‘‘and they let me help with whatever’d be forward—cook- 
ing or table-setting or maybe holding the young baby———” 

She had fallen into the kitchen phraseology in her ardor, and 
her father frowned darkly. 

“You’re one of the luckiest little ger’rls in the wor’rld, Biddy,” 
he said disapprovingly and coldly, ‘an’ to hear you talk you’d 
think dad was tryin’ to har’rm you, instead of that he’s makin’ 
all the money he can, an’ workin’ day an’ night, so that you an’ 
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mama can have everything your heart desires! 























Biddy shrank back into her 
patient, controlled little self, 
smiled placatingly, and circling 
a thin little arm about his rich 
Irish curls, kissed the top of his 
head. 

“T know it, dad.” 

“If everything happens the 
way dad plans,”’ Willie went on, 
in a somewhat monitory tone, 
“your mama an’ I will be down 
at Monte Carlo next winter, 
wit’ me singin’ in Milan an’ Nice 
an’ everywhere else, an’ all the 
big people, wit’ their yachts an’ 
their champagne parties, runnin’ 
afther us——”’ 

“Oh, God help poor me that 
would rather I’d be laid in me 
grave fir’st!” Regina Kernaghan 
said fervently. Fervently, but 
not aloud. 

It was only Biddy who spoke 
aloud; soothingly, placatingly: “I 
know it, daddy!” 

“Well, then ” Willie pushed 
the table aside. ‘Well, then,” 
he reasoned, lighting his pipe, 





Ls “why don’t you an’ mama try to 

help me, an’ stop annoyin’ me 

aS wit’ disputin’ every wor’rd I’d 
. say? This week I’m signin’ a big 


contrac’ wit’ the phonograph 
people; maybe I’ll have me big 
audition this week, too. This is 
Thursda’; on Saturda’ I’ve got 
to see about me steamer tickets. 
There’s a cable expected from 
the opera-house in Italy that 
may come anny minute.” 

“I know, dear’r, there’s lots 
on your mind!” It was Regina 
who said it now, pityingly. 

He instantly accepted the 
change of attitude; his tone be- 
came even more injured, more 
reproachful. 

“‘An’ here you two are, wit’ the 
both of you pickin’ on me!’’ he 

—S said. 
Biddy rested against him idly; 
Regina fussed restlessly with the 
y) : luncheon tray — generations of 
EZ dish-washing women stirring with- 
in her. 
Baim tla “Daddy,” Biddy said 


sud- 
denly, kissing her father’s temple, 
where the dark hair curled so 
richly, ‘“I’ll tell you what I’ll do. 
Mom’s going to have her hair washed this afternoon, and I’ll have 
her leave me at the cathedral, and I’ll pray for you!” 

Regina glanced at him a little fearfully; Willie wasn’t pious. 
But he would take anything from Biddy, when he was in the 
mood. 

“All right, alanna,” he said, in great good-humor, “what'll you 
pray about? Will you pray that me contrac’s go through by— 
well, say tomorra’ night, an’ that the Eyetalians say they want 
me, an’ that the papers all run me picture on their front pages?” 

“OQo—oo, daddy!” the little girl protested, appalled by the 
bigness of the order, “that’s too much!” 

He raised elaborately surprised eyebrows teasingly, with a 
little sense perhaps that he was teasing his wife, too. 

“Too much for God, do you mean?” 

“Oh, daddy!” Biddy exclaimed, horrified. “No!” 

“Well, then, what’s the trouble?’’ he quizzed. 

“Well——” Biddy stammered, not knowing quite how to 
express herself, “it’s not—not God ”? She hesitated. 

“She means,” Regina elucidated, uneasy at the turn the con- 
versation had taken, “‘that it’s her fait’ that’d be wantin’, an’ 
not God’s power.” 

“Never you mind what she means!” Willie interrupted the 


conversation, annoyed; ‘“‘we understand each other, a 
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an’ I. Look here, now, I’ll make a bargain wit’ you, Bids,” he 
suggested. ‘You pray that everything will go well wit’ me, 
about the Eyetalian opera-house, an’ the phonograph, an’ all. 
An’ don’t forget me picture in the papers, an’ all of them sayin’ 
that there never was annyone could sing like me! An’ this, mind 
you, by tomorra’ night.” 

“But, daddy——”’ the little girl was beginning anxiously, when 
he silenced her with a magnificent gesture of the hand. 

“‘An’ then, the fir’rst Sunda’ we’re in Paris, I'll go to Noter 
Dame wit’ you an’ your mother!” he promised. 

“An’ a lot of good that’ll do one that hasn’t give a thought to 
his duty in three years an’ more!”’ Regina thought indignantly, 
in the deeps of her own heart. Aloud she said reproachfully: 
“Don’t tease her, Willie. How could the child accomplish all that 
by tomorra’ night! A saint hisself couldn’t do it!” 

“What are you interferin’ for, what are you interferin’ for?” 
the man demanded testily. ‘“‘Can’t you leave me an’ Biddy 
settle this ourselves? I say that if she wor’rks it, wit’ her prayers 
—that I’m satisfied an’ happy about everything at this time 
tomorra’—I’ll make me peace wit’ God!” 

“Well, you’re only sayin’ it, you don’t mean it!’”’ Regina pre- 
dicted sadly. 

“All right, let Biddy begin her prayers. An’ I tell you that I'll 
keep my wor’rd!” 

“And I won’t have to go to the French school, but can stay 
with you and mom?” Biddy demanded suddenly. 

There was a pause. 

“Oh, that’s askin’ a lot, dear’ry,” her father began, sobered. 

“But, daddy, if God sends you everything you want, won’t you 
let me stay with you? Or won’t you let me stay at the Callahans’ 
and go to school with Helen Curley?” Biddy pleaded eagerly. 

Wolfe Kernaghan, drawing comfortably on his pipe, con- 
sidered it, his cheeks sucked in, his eyes narrowed. 

“Well, all right!”’ he agreed suddenly. ‘But it’ll have to be a 
miracle,” he reminded her. ‘There’ll have to be cables an’ all 
that. An’ it means that Rubenstein sends for me tomorra’— 
which he won’t!” 

“God can still work miracles,” Biddy argued stoutly. 

“Well, of course He can, dear’r. An’ if He did, it would be for 
a little angel like you,” Willie said, touched in spite of himself by 
the earnestness of the little flushed face. ‘‘An’ if He doesn’t,” he 
reminded her, suddenly practical, ‘then you'll be a good ger’rl 
about goin’ to school wherever dad decides is best for you?” 


HE hesitated, tears came into her eyes. “But, daddy, I’d be 
S so lonely!” she faltered. 

“Yes, but if you have faith enough—why, you were just 
sayin’ that God still wor’rks miracles!’ the man reminded her. 

“You'd ought to be good an’ ashamed of yourself, Willie!” 
Regina reproached him. 

“Well, and so He does,” Biddy persisted, doubtfully. 

“Then wor’rk your miracle, Biddy,” her father said, now get- 
ting into his hat and coat. ‘An’ if not,” he added, and both 
mother and daughter knew from his tone that he felt that by 
this warning he caught them both in his trap, ‘‘if not, then I 
don’t want to hear a wor’rd out of the either of you about what- 
ever I’d decide to do! I’ve got a lot on my mind, I’ve got to act 
as I see fit. An’ all I want out of you is that you'll accept what- 
ever God sends instead of tryin’ to run everything your own way 
—that you'll be resigned to the will of God! You talk a lot of 
religion to me, now I'll talk a little to you, an’ that’s that.” 

“I’m sure I always accept what Gods sends,” Regina said, 
chilled and hurt. 

“T’ll always be resigned to the will of God,” Biddy added, 
going over to stand beside her mother. 

But when he was gone, it was with a pale and determined little 
face that she prepared to accompany her mother to the cathedral. 

“Mom, I'll have to pray every instant between now and to- 
morrow! Will it be enough?” she asked anxiously. “TI’ll give up 
dessert at dinner, and I’ll practise three hours instead of two. 
Will that do it?” 

“You can’t tell,” Mrs. Kernaghan said doubtfully, in a troubled 
tone. ‘They say fait’ will move mountains, but I never seen it 
done!” 

“Mom,” Biddy pursued, as the full enormity of her under- 
taking smote her, ‘‘will you pray, too?” 

“T don’t know as we ought to pray for temporal blessings,”’ 
Mrs. Kernaghan objected, after a pause. 

“But, mom, you need only pray that he’ll be happy about his 
work, about his contracts!” the child argued eagerly. ‘‘He’s so 
nervous and so worried all the time now, no matter how 
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things go! 


The Irish Songbird 


“Well, I’ll pray that, God knows,” Mrs. Kernaghan, placing 
her expensive hat at the angle fashionable in 1900, answered with 
a sigh, ‘‘an’ that I’ll accept what God sends.” 

Biddy thought of the French convent, visualized by her as a 
place of black yew and cypress tress, enormous walls, and cold 
dark hallways. 

“And I'll try to be resigned to the will of God!” she said 
bravely. 


HIS was Thursday; the miracle must take place before 

Friday night. Biddy, alone in the big church, flitted rest- 
lessly from altar to altar, not knowing where her prayers could be 
best invested. She presently glanced at her little wrist-watch; 
she had supposed it to be about six o’clock. It was twenty min- 
utes past three. 

The Italian contract. The phonograph people. He must be 
happy about both, there must be no disputing—no trouble. His 
picture, and praise of his golden voice in the papers. And then 
he would go to church with Bids and mom, and Bids could go 
down to the Callahans’. 

The last prospect intoxicated her with joy. But she mustn’t 
think of herself, she must pray. Tomorrow night must come. 
The strain couldn’t last forever. Biddy, a small figure in a blue 
coat with red pipings, and a flowered red hat, passionately, 
furiously saying the “Stations” in the dim, silent afternoon 
beauty of the big cathedral, felt that the hours would never pass. 

“O God, make daddy happier than he ever has been in his life, 
and have all the contracts and engagements settled—at this time 
tomorrow! And have his name on the front pages of the papers, 
and everyone saying that he has the most beautiful voice that 
ever was!” 

Biddy buried her flushed little face in her hands and whispered 
it over and over again. If she believed—if she believed hard 
enough—it would come true! 

Walking home at four o’clock, still thrilled with her devotions, 
and conscious also of the independence of this new privilege of 
sometimes being allowed to go about for a few blocks here or there 
alone in the city streets, Biddy faced the whole situation bravely 
and determined to do her share in becoming worthy of the ex- 
pected miracle. 

Mom must buy smarter clothes. Mom must learn to play 
bridge; daddy said anyone who couldn’t hold a hand at cards 
was dead-wood on a house-party nowadays. He played bridge 
and poker and rolled dice, of course, and often said chucklingly 
that he had “the luck of the old grandfather pig himself!’’ 

And Biddy must accept the boarding-school decree cheerfully. 
Maybe if daddy made all these thousands and thousands he 
wouldn’t have to work so hard next year, and then they could all 
be together again. 

Well, anyway, God could manage it, and she must believe that 


‘ God would, if her faith was sufficiently great. Faith could move 


mountains. 

Biddy was thinking about faith moving mountains as she 
came into the big hotel. Moving mountains!—why, Biddy 
wouldn’t feel her faith equal to moving even that big truck that 
was turning the corner. 

And changing people’s hearts and plans and desires was much 
harder. If a man’s wife wasn’t very stylish or very sociable, 
Biddy reflected, it would take a great deal of faith to change her. 
If a man always scolded and fretted and worried no matter how 
right or wrong things went, how much faith would it take to make 
him feel “happier than he had ever been in his life’? If he had 
made up his mind that he wanted to put his little girl into a 
strange school, where she wouldn’t understand a word anyone 
said to her, and take his wife to a strange hotel, where people 
danced and played cards and golf, and wore very stylish clothes, 
and where she wouldn’t be happy at all, then could God— 
na rather, would God, change him completely in sixteen short 

ours? 

And above all, would all this be done for a man who hadn’t 
been “practical” for several years, who treated the faith of his 
wife and daughter with a sort of indulgent scorn? 

It was too much for Biddy’s reason; she turned to blind faith. 
“OQ God,” she breathed deep in her soul, as the elevator shot her 
upward, “have all of daddy’s business settled at this time to- 
morrow, and make him happier than he’s ever been in his life.” 

This was at quarter past four. At twenty minutes past Biddy 
had forgotten all about her intentions and her prayers, nor did 
she remember them again for several days. 

She and mom were down at Mrs. Callahan’s house in Flushing 
when it all came back to her. They had gone there just after 
the funeral. Biddy had on her new black dress, and while 
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“ JAMES INCATEUMERY FLAG. 
‘ G.I have more faith than I ever had, mom," said 
ll Biddy. It was her secret, she had moved the mountains. 
at she was not allowed to play noisily with Helen Curley, they had variations, had reminded Biddy pleasantly of the relationship. 
ve already spent some murmuring and felicitous hours over the doll’s For after she had said politely, “I’m sorry about your father 

house in Mrs. Callahan’s back yard, and Helen and she had _ dving, Biddy, it must have made your mother feel something 
1€ laughed just a little on their way to Helen’s school, where Biddy, terrible. I guess you are glad you were not the little boy whose 
ly now once again known as Helen Kernaghan, had, as a pros- life he saved, because then you would have killed your own father, 
ut pective scholar, to be introduced. wouldn’t you?” she had added, “If your mother calls Granny 

Biddy and mom had rented two rooms up-stairs in Mrs. Aunt Ag, I should think you would have to call her Granny like 

h Callahan’s house. Helen Curley and her mother had the room _ we all do, so that makes us cousins, so I guess you can come to my 
e, next to theirs, and Helen and Biddy could jump up and down on _ birthday party if my mother’ll let you.” All of which meant 
r. the beds in their nightgowns every night, and say their prayers great felicity for Biddy. 
Ww together, and discuss spiritual and other matters. But then everything meant that nowadays. The honor of 
ce Life, at Mrs. Callahan’s—when one wasn’t remembering about being allowed to help Granny and Aunt Annie was simply 
d poor daddy, of course, which of course one dutifully was most of accolade; being driven forth to play in the yard and get out from 
a the time!—life had become for Biddy a very ecstasy of joys and _ under people’s feet for heaven’s sakes, only slightly less enjoyable. 
1e companionships. Biddy could chop corned beef, and butter a pudding dish as good 
le Breakfast in the kitchen was in itself enough to start one right asan archbishop could, Mrs. Callahan said. ‘“That one’s the help 
s, for the whole day. The long vacation was close at hand, the trees of the wor’rld, when my own are all thumbs an’ big feet crashin’ 
a were in delicious heavy leaf. over you!” Aunt Annie commented. 
rt The air would be scented with coffee and burning toast. The Mom sat in the kitchen rocker all day nowadays, sometimes 

baby—Helen and Biddy couldn’t pet and kiss the baby enough; _ holding the baby, but not otherwise allowed to be useful. She 
t they never spoke to him without love words and deep appreciative looked so pretty in her plain black that Biddy often wished 
1S laughter-—would be enthroned in his high-chair, ruling the scene, daddy could see her; thinner, and sweet-looking somehow, with 

smacking his red little lips whenever anyone was served oatmeal, just the little fold of organdy at her throat. 
h. shouting, banging the pot-cleaner’s interwoven rings on his tray. All the neighbors came to see her, and Biddy heard the story 
or And then the Curley boys, Matt and Frank, how bad they were, over and over again; how Willie gave his wife every cent he ever 
o- not finding their books or their caps, and how their mother jerked made, and how he never seen annything in the world but his own 
‘, them about by the shoulders of their rough little coats, and how wife and child. Wasn’t poor little Helen there—that he always 
ly she kissed the freckled tops of their big ears before she let them called Biddy, God rest him!—wasn’t she going to be sent to an 
id o! expensive school in Paris, and have a riding-horse and dancing 

Mrs. Callahan was “Granny” to them all, and Biddy was going _ lessons so that she’d always be able to hold her own wherever 
1g to call her that as soon as she felt less strange and shy. Cecilia she’d go? 
er Callahan, who lived around the corner, and who was medalist “You've had it very heavy an’ bitther,” old Mrs. Murphy said, 
le at the convent, and played “The Carnival of Venice’ with cupping her little wizened face in her (Continued on page 1 53) 
é/ 














By Jack 
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Boyle 


AlTAN-lOWN 


eA Story from the Alley 


of Nameless Women 


HIS is the unfinished story of “My Man” Ann who 

lives in the Alley of Nameless Women of Satan-town. 

It is the story of a girl with desecrated, soul-weary 

eves who sits behind the window of a bagnio inviting 

visitors with a lip-smile, while she writes her daily love-letter 

to the invalid husband whom she loves and who loves her— 

a husband who, Ann prays, will never know that she has laid her 
beauty and honor upon the sacrificial altar of a great love. 

Because, as her door closes behind each departing visitor, Ann 
invariably murmurs softly the refrain of the song, “My Man,” 
all Satan-town calis her “My Man” Ann. When her door opens 
to admit a caller, Ann’s love-song ends in the middle of a bar. 
The tablet upon which she has been pouring out her heart to 
the man who will never know, goes instantly into the drawer 
of a tiny desk which Ann locks as if thus to safeguard her missive 
from the contamination of sacrilege. Then she rises and faces her 
guest with a smile of welcome on rouged lips and indescribable 
martyrdom mirrored in unflinching eyes. 

Satan-town, which is the popular and ‘descriptive nickname 
of Tia Juana, proudly boasts that it is the wickedest town in the 
world. This one-street, five-block town lies just over the Mexi- 
can border, twenty miles south of San Diego. A railway and a 
broad, paved auto highway carry the throngs of tourists and 
“regulars’’ who patronize it. 

A list of Tia Juana’s visitors over any week-end is a com- 
posite roster of Society’s Blue Book, the Rogues’ Gallery and 
Who’s Who in Screendom. The town’s business very frankly is 
gambling and liquor and their correlative indulgences, but no 
man is black-jacked and robbed and no woman kidnaped within 
its limits—not before Satan-town's curfew hour for visitors. 
Afterwards—after the border has closed for the night—any man 
or woman who has chosen to remain is presumed to have done 
so with full knowledge and definite decision. 

This wickedest spot on earth has its own evil code. It is 
strong for law and order, but its law is border law and its 
brand of order takes full and complacent cognizance of the 
innate sinfulness of human nature. 

But no sane visitor remains in Tia Juana overnight unless he 
is unfortunate enough to be in jail. The border closes at nine 
each evening and exactly on the hour the hilarious throngs vanish 
in the direction of San Diego to the staccato accompaniment of 
roaring motor engines. Then a hush falls over the town and 
pallid-faced women and their hard-eyed men meet and reckon 
the day’s profits. Like the rest, “My Man” Ann reckons hers 
each evening, but she reckons them alone. Then she goes to 
the post-office and mails her daily love-letter—the letter which she 
locks away from the miasma of profanation which enters her 
shack with each visitor. No human being ever has known 
whether Ann spends the night hours in despairing tears or in 
peaceful sleep. But a new day finds her again behind her window 
humming ‘My Man.” 

Pecause a word of sympathy and a glance of friendly under- 
standing will sometimes unlock the most tightly closed lips, 
Ann once told her story. She told it very simply, very quietly, 
without tears or excuses. She is in Satan-town because she 
chooses to be and this is the reason for her strange choice: 

During the summer after her graduation from the high school 
of a small New England town, she met Jim. Jim is an over-seas 
veteran who returned from France.with one service medal and 
two gassed lungs. They*fell in love, married and came to Cali- 
fornia because the doctors warned Jim he would not survive an 
Eastern winter. When they reached Hollywood and paid a 
week’s room rent, they had $11.65. 

Jim tried to get work, but no one had employment for a half- 
dead man with two gassed lungs and a service medal. Ann is 
young and unusually pretty. Inevitably, she tried the motion 
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picture studios. The result was many dinner invitations and 
an occasional day’s work as an extra. She declined the invitations 
and gratefully accepted the work. But as her clothes became 
shabbier and shabbier, studio employment gradually ceased. 
Day after day she trudged the weary round of the casting offices 
and returned each evening to starve happily with Jim. 

She tried to get other kinds of employment, but no one cared 
to risk a girl who insisted upon spending her nights with a tuber- 
cular husband and she and Jim fell behind with their room rent. 
Ann continued to decline dinner invitations and hoarded nickels 
and pennies to buy an insufficient quantity of milk and eggs for 
Jim, while she blithely lied to him about mythical luncheons 
and dinners to which girl friends at the studio treated her. 

Ann’s youth and blond beauty attracted the mercenary notice 
of a mezzanine floor sheik who quite frankly informed her she 
was a fool to be striving for occasional studio work at five dollars 
a day when Satan-town is open 365 days a year. He offered 
to drive her down to the border and launch her upon a career in 
which youth and beauty are unfailingly remunerative assets. 
Without rancor, Ann refused and went home, penniless, to Jim. 
During the week that followed she managed to get for him only 
four eggs and one quart of milk. Though Ann owed four weeks’ 
rent, her landlady, who also owed her rent, brought in food to 
the young couple whenever she could spare it—which was seldom. 

Jim became desperately ill. The doctor gave Ann a formidable 
list of prescriptions to be filled and told her her husband had one 
chance in twenty to live. That chance was a sanitarium in the 
lung-healing Arizona air near Prescott—a sanitarium in charge 
of a physician who has had wonderful success with cases of gassed 
lungs. This sanitarium charges a minimum of $50 a week. 


NN listened dry-eyed to the physician. Then she.kissed 
A Jim very tenderly, borrowed a nickel from her landlady 
and called the sheik on the phone. 

“This is Monday afternoon,” she told him. “If you will give 
me a hundred and fifty dollars immediately I will be at your hotel 
at noon on Saturday ready to go with you to Satan-town.” 

The puzzled youth met Ann and she firmly refused to make 
any explanation of her demand for immediate money and a five- 
day respite before going to Satan-town. 

“How do I know you'll be here Saturday if I give you the 
money?” he objected. 

“Tf you have any judgment you can look into my eyes and know 
I will be here,” Ann answered. And because this was true and 
the sheik was well aware of the current prices of blond beauty 
over the border, he gave her the money. 

That evening the girl who is called ““My Man” Ann proved 
that she truly is a great actress. She rushed iuto the sick-room 
where despondent Jim lay, and danced jubilantly about his bed, 
her eyes aglow with what seemed happiness and excitement. 

“Oh, Jim, Jim, they’ve given me a part—a real part—at last!” 
she cried triumphantly. ‘Four weeks guaranteed at seventy- 
five dollars a week! And look! Two weeks’ advance to take you 
to the sanitarium where they’ll make you well and strong again.” 

Proudly, convincingly, Ann displayed the money for which 
she had sold herself to Satan-town. Jim, being a man and there- 
fore incapable of conceiving the sacrifice of which woman is 
capable, believed her. The next morning Ann paid her overdue 
room rent and took Jim to Prescott. She saw him comfortably 
settled in the sanitarium and returned to Los Angeles. On Satur- 
day at noon, as she had promised, she met the youth who had 
provided her with the money and that night was in the Alley of 
Nameless Women. 

Ann’s one confidant is the landlady of the rooming-house at 
which she and Jim lived. Jim’s daily letters are addressed to 
Ann there. The landlady forwards them to Satan-town. Ann 
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@Ann prays that her husband will never know she has 
laid her beauty and honor on the altar of a great love. 


encloses Jim’s letters in an envelop addressed to the landlady, 
who remails them from Hollywood. 

What stark, naked tragedy must be hidden between the lying 
lines of those letters of Ann’s, written day by day behind the 
window of a Satan-town shack! 

“T don’t believe a woman ever really loves more than one man 
in a lifetime,”’ Ann declared one afternoon as she added another 
to the thick packet of Jim’s letters she keeps locked in her desk 
drawer. “A man may love more than once—I don’t know—but 
not a woman. I see women here who say they love their men and 
yet are untrue to them. If they really loved they couldn’t be 
untrue. Nothing could ever make me untrue to my man.” 

ae with utterly naive sincerity from a girl in a Satan-town 
alley. 

“Regret! I haven’t any. Of course, I do regret the necessity 
for being here, but not what I have done. I’d do it all again— 
yes, do it a thousand times over—for Jim,” “My Man” Ann 
explained. “Did I tell you he’s improving? He is. He was 
much better. Oh, very much better, the last time I saw him. 
I manage to go to him every two or three weeks. 

“It’s hard to lie to him, but I must. All the way over on the 
train I invent things I say happened at the studio while I’m 
working. I invent parts for myself and show him just how I 
played them before the camera. I tell him what the directors 
say to me and what I say in reply, and always my visits cheer 
him up. It’s lucky for me that they never show any pictures 
at the sanitarium. If Jim ever found out the truth—then it 
would be the end for both of us.” 


Illustration by 


Dean 


The girl’s convulsed hands gripped her breast; then, slowly, she 
let them drop back to her lap. 

“That won’t happen. I know it can’t. God couldn’t let that 
happen to Jim and me. Do you think it strange to find a girl 
in this place who believes in God? Well, I de believe in Him. 
I’m studying practical nursing so that I can take care of Jim 
properly when he leaves the sanitarium. See.” 

Ann exhibited a nurse’s text-book. 

“Some day, perhaps ’ she began and lapsed into silence. 
There was an ethereal, ecstatic light deep down in the eyes 
usually so hard and soul-weary. Softly she began to hum the 
refrain of the song which has given her her Satan-town name: 


Cornwell 


Oh, my man, I love him so; he’ll never know; 
All my life is just despair but I don’t care. 
I love him so. 


There remains to be told only the reason for calling this the 
“unfinished” story of ““My Man” Ann. Almost on the day this 
was written, Ann disappeared from Satan-town. She returned 
to her room as usual one evening and the next morning was gone. 
No one on the border knows how or where or why. Perhaps 
the God Who Ann was so sure would never let Jim know has 
rewarded her faith even more abundantly. Perhaps He does 
look down with compassion upon this tragic world—even into the 
windows of the shacks in the Alley of Nameless Women. Per- 
haps “My Man” Ann’s “some day” has become now and she 
is under Arizona skies where the air is healing to an over-seas 
veteran with two gassed lungs and one service medal. + 
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1 WHEN 


OW, the first idea was to tell in this chapter about 

all of the interesting people I met in Cook County, 

Illinois, between 1890 and 1900. After starting 

on the chore I discovered that the article would 

closely resemble about four pages lifted bodily from the tele- 

phone book. So I decided that I would have to pick out just a 

few luminaries and it might be more interesting to name some 
who were on the road to fame without suspecting it. 

Quite a few of my colleagues of that churning decade had the 
germs of greatness with‘n them and didn’t know it and didn’t 
let anyone else know it. Others were marked for distinction and 
the front page of celebrity even while they were struggling along 
on the newspaper salaries of the stingy nineties and boarding 
at dairy-lunches. 

Any story of Chicago beginning with the year 1890 will natu- 
rally introduce John McCutcheon first of all. He and I were 
in Purdue together. After I graduated and got a job with a 
company which was getting out a city directory, I used my 
influence and got Mac a job as a collector of information and 
bad accounts. In the fall of 1889 he migrated to Chicago and 
kept writing for me to come up. On June rst, 1890, the patent 
medicine company which had been paying me fifteen dollars a 
week put me out on the sidewalk because of a change of adminis- 
tration, so I joined Mac in Chicago because I had nowhere 
e'se to go. 

I watched him develop from a frightened chalk-plate workman 
to a first-class illustrator and I helped to seduce him into making 
cartoons. He illustrated my early books and is still making 
pictures for my stuff when the editors can induce him to spare 
a little of his valuable time. 


‘MON s 


@.Malcolm McDowell and Charley Dawes in those 
days gave parties for homeless hard-luckers. 
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QI advised George Barr McCutcheon to ac- 
cept $500 for his first novel, ‘‘Graustark.”’ 


All his life he has burned inwardly with an unquenchable 
flame of romance and adventure. The fates have tried to hold 
him to a desk and make him a treadmill illustrator and cartoonist 
but he has broken away repeatedly to explore all the far corners 
of the world. He was a war correspondent in the Philippines for 
nearly three years and was in forty actual engagements. He 
hunted big game in Africa and wrote a dandy book about his 
experiences. He has ridden in airplanes over nearly every country 
on the map. He owns a Robinson Crusoe island three miles long 
just off Nassau, in the Bahamas, and there he has towers and 
fortresses and cannon and all the make-believes of good old 
piratica] times. I suppose he is the champion Peter Pan. 

While John and I were making some headway in Chicago, 
George Barr McCutcheon was still in LaFayette as city editor 
of a very brisk evening paper. After hours he was writing plays 
and romances and romances and plays. He must have had a room 
full of manuscripts which he had sent to all the publishers, pro- 
ducers and star actors of America. 

All the McCutcheons wrote volumes and volumes, just for the 
fun of it. When Jessie McCutcheon was twelve years old she 
got hold of an empty ledger and wrote a resounding romance of 
something like eighty thousand words and the humblest character 
in the plot wasa duke. Ben McCutcheon is an advertising expert. 
He probably would be writing novels nowif he could spare the time. 
About the time I was winding up my newspaper experience 
George showed up in Chicago and asked me for advice. A 
publisher had offered him five hundred dollars in cash for a ro- 
mantic story called “Graustark,” also a small royalty on sales. 
He wondered if he should accept. 

Out of the wealth of my wisdom I spared him the 
following advice: ‘‘Go ahead and accept. If the publisher 
gets your book for a small figure he will advertise it 
extensively because the profits of the sales will accrue to 
him. If the book is a success, you can get more money for 
your next ones. The important thing is to break into print 
at once, get your name on a good book issued by a first- 
class publisher and make yourself known to the public, but 
—don’t sign up for any future books. Keep yourself free 
and get your important returns on books that come later.”’ 

George acted on my advice and turned over the manu- 
script for the paltry sum indicated and the book was a re- 
sounding and astounding success. It ran through many 
editions and was made into a talked-about play and has 
been put on the screen. I have no doubt that it has earned 
a very tidy fortune—for someone. I have never dared to 
talk to George about it after I gave him the select advice. 
I hope that he got some of the money from the play and the 
screen drama and the later cheap editions and syndications. 
Whether he did or did not, I still think that my advice was sound. 
Come to think of it, no man can be an author until he has pub- 
lished his first book. 

After I was rewarded for my faithful service on the Record 
by receiving a two-column space on the editorial page, to be 
filled every day with story material by me and pictures by 
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G John Hertz, of the sporting page, lured Charley 
Gray and Harvey Woodruff into the taxi business. 


McCutcheon, I broke away occasionally to do outside assign- 
ments and twice made long trips to Europe. Whenever I was 
away, Mr. Charles Dennis, who is still the active and able man- 
aging editor of the News, would grab some likely young fellow 
off the staff to write my department. In the course of seven 
years I had a number of substitutes and when you check up on 
them you will have to admit that Mr. Dennis was a choosey picker. 

In fact, I was warned several times that I had better stick to 
my desk or some one of the understudies would grab my job away 
from me. As nearly as I can recall, here is a correct list of the 
men who wrote my column when I was out of town: Billy Igle- 
hart, ‘Trumbull White, Malcolm McDowell, Kennett Harris, 
Ray Stannard Baker. 

Billy Iglehart went West and was the publisher of a big daily 
in Salt Lake City when he died. 

Trumbull White later became editor of Everybody’s Magazine. 

Malcolm McDowell was a war correspondent in Cuba. Then 
he got mixed up with Charley Dawes in the banking business. 
On cold winter nights he and Charley would load an express- 
wagon with sandwiches and huge tanks of hot coffee and go over 
to the Canal Street district and give parties for the swarms 
of homeless hard-luckers who were penniless and out of work. 
Now he is Secretary of the Indian Commission at Washington. 

Kennett Harris was another war correspondent. You know 
about him if you read magazines of wide circulation. 

Ray Stannard Baker came very modestly into our midst from 
over in Michigan. My first interest in him arose from the fact 
that he was a son of the Colonel Baker who had directed the pur- 
suit of John Wilkes Booth. After becoming known as a writer of 
sound methods and serious purpose, he fooled the public for 
years by writing all of that inspirational outdoor copy signed 
“David Grayson.” Now he is the biographer of Woodrow 
Wilson. Who would have guessed it? 

When McCutcheon was away the pictures which 
were served with my short-order portions of pseudo- 
literature were made by Charley Sarka or Charley 
Williams or Clyde Newman. Sarka and Williams are 
now regular New York artists with studios and 
samovars and everything. Newman conducts a school 
for artists in Chicago. 

I remember that one of the interesting figures of 
the art department was big Schultze. who had the 
manner and whisker adornments of an Austrian noble- 
man. He wafted to New York, with all of the others, i 
and originated “Foxy Grandpa.” | 

Then there was a curly-haired lad from Dundee, 
Scotland, named Stanley Adamson, who had a small 
job in the business department but who used to hang around 


the illustrators. Finally he was given a chance at making 
pictures and later New York came to know him as Penrhyn 
Stanlaws. 
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Our paper was the morning edition, called the Record. About 
the time I arrived, one of our sport writers was “Bill’’ Hanna, 
now an honored old-timer in New York and still in the harness. 

John Hertz, who was in the sporting department, did not go 
East. He stayed in Chicago and built up the Yellow Cab in- 
dustry. What a whale of a proposition it has come to be! When 
he got into the cab venture and saw the possibilities, he took in 
with him Charley Gray, of the Inter-Ocean, and Harvey Wood- 
ruff, who had been his boss on the Record. Now all three of 
them are offensively rich but Harvey Woodruff is still a sporting 
editor—on the Chicago Tribune. He would rather work than 
loll in luxury and he will not thank me for telling the world that 
he is Rockefeller incog. 

One of my vivid memories of thirty years ago is Brand Whit- 
lock. He was a tall, quiet, good-looking boy just out of an Ohio 
college. He had a searching eye and a whimsical smile. 

When I was getting eighteen dollars a week, he was pulling 
down thirty-five dollars a week for doing “josh” stuff. We who 
knew him so well sort of sensed his reserve possibilities, but not 
one would have predicted that he was to become a social re- 
organizer, a master craftsman of realism, and the dominating 
figure of persecuted Belgium during the late Nightmare. 

“Pete” Dunne was much in evidence, as a reporter on the 
Herald. He was a big man from the start. With a passionate 
and instinctive preference for the best in English writing, he 
made the college graduates all around him look like backward 
schoolboys. The fame which he acquired as “‘Mr. Dooley” was 
not of hisseeking. He was, and is, an essayist, satirist, commen- 
tator and analyst. 

As a juvenile Doctor Johnson he made the others listen when 
he spoke up at the Whitechapel Club. Of course, he had many 
a battling argument with Perkins, Seymour and Almy. They 


were great fellows and if you don’t know as much about them 
as you do about Finley Peter Dunne it is because they died too 
soon. 

To be continued in our next, as they used to say. 












G.Big Schultze, who later originated ** Foxy Grand- 


pa,’ had the manner of an Austrian nobleman. 
















HEY came out of the theater, two in an 
elbowing throng of movie fans which, 
released from the drugged romance of 
the screen and returned to normalcy, 





was interested only in getting to the nearest sub- 
way entrance and so home as soon as possible. Not that 
Con O’Connor was thus inspired as Nora McNiel, with the 
blue hat that so miraculously matched the blue in her eyes 
and was so perkily jammed down over one of them, was well 
aware. He, with a persuasive hand under her arm, was all for 
edging her toward a taxi. An optimist and an opportunist, Con, 
who had been holding her hand these last two hours in a way of 
which neither her mother nor Emily Post would have approved. 

To which Nora might have added, serenely, that neither had 
she. 

“Are you trying to cripple me?” she had demanded as his 
hand had captured hers. “I earn my living with those fingers, 
you know. Behave!” 

When it had become apparent that he had no intention of 
behaving she had shrugged slim shoulders and let him have his 
way. But that didn’t mean she was going to take chances with 
him in a taxi. Not Nora! 

The night was of April, with shy stars overhead, their remote, 
subdued glimmerings eclipsed by the earthly effulgence of elec- 
tricity everywhere at hand. An April night, such as poets sing. 
But here a poet’s voice would have been drowned out. Traffic 
whirred; gears protested as they were thrust into mesh, while 
newsboys shouted: 

“Extra-extra! Another cop murdered.” 

One of these extras was thrust under Con’s nose, but he, sig- 
naling a taxi, ignored it. 

“You might,” suggested Nora, ‘‘at least buy me a paper if you 
feel that you must go home in a taxi.” 

“What do you want a paper for?” he demanded. 

“To read—as J go home in the subway,” she explained. 

“You're not going home in the subway,” he assured her. 

% Nora glanced up at him from under the brim of the miraculous 
at. 

“And what will you bet on that?” she mocked. _ 

“Why shouldn’t we go home in a taxi?” he demanded hotly. 

“T’ll give you three guesses,” she retorted. 
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They went home in the subway. At the entrance Con paused 
abruptly, bought an extra and thrust it at her without civility. 

“You can read it for all of me,” he informed her aloofly. 

And that was all to come back to her later ever so vividly. 
Con mad as a hatter and she with the newspaper in her hand, 
its screaming head-lines as yet unread. Not that it mattered. 
“Another cop murdered,”’ the newsboys had clamored. There 
were no cops in her family tree, Nora might have said at that 
moment. 

In her family tree, indeed, were but her mother and her younger 
brother Sandy—Sandy, in whom her mother never could, never 
would see fault. 

“When I want your advice I’ll ask for it, miss,’ her mother 
had assured Nora that evening. “To hear you talk, anybody 
would think Sandy had committed black murder.” 

“Oh, mother!” Nora had protested. “I never said anything of 
the kind. But just the same stealing an automobile is——” 

“Stealing it!’ her mother had broken in passionately. “He 
no more than took the loan of it. He was just taking a little ride 
when that fresh cop Delehanty butted in—’tis a pity a grown 
man couldn’t have used his time better.” 

“T regret it myself,” Nora had commented, unwisely. 

“You regret it!” her mother had blazed. ‘Was it you who 
had to go to court and stand in the dock like a common felon 
while a judge to whom I’d given a bit of my mind for two cents 
went and put the poor lad on probation? Regret it indeed. What 
you mean is that you’re afraid that your grand friend Con 
O’Connor will look down on you.” 

“Pooh!” Nora had murmured with a toss of her charming head. 
“That hasn’t cost me any sleep.” 

“And who are the O’Connors, I ask you?” her mother had gone 
on, unheeding. ‘Sure and I can remember when John O’Connor 
used to wave the red flag when the blast went off. Now because 
he’s made money and has a butler to wipe the egg off his ugly 
old chin he thinks he owns the world and——” 

“Oh, gosh!” Nora had murmured. “How did the O’Connors 
get into this, anyway?” 

“Because,” her mother had informed her with rare logic, 
“tis like an O’Connor to be forever poking their big noses in 
where they aren’t wanted. But did your grand friend Con, who 
calls himself a lawyer, come around when we had need of one? 
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Not that I’d have had him. If it weren’t for his father’s money 
back of him he’d be carrying a hod. Whoever heard of his having 
a case, anyway?” 

“T think he has one now,” Nora had said, her lips aquirk. 

“Him—a case! What kind of a case?” 

“Quite a case—on me,” Nora had explained. 

“Don’t you get such notions in your head, miss,” her mother 
had advised austerely. “The Pope’s sister would be none too 
grand for an O’Connor these days, to their way of thinking.” 

Nora knew, even better than her mother, 
that Con had no great itch for marriage. 
But then, as she might have informed her 
mother, darn few men did—at the start. 

The subway train was jammed, of course, 
so she and Con stood; he 
with the angry line of his 
chin uplifted, patently de- 
termined to ignore her, she 
amused. 

“Awfully mad at me?” she 
asked, her voice misleadingly 
meek, 

In spite of himself his eyes 
came down, although his 
voice was still huffy as he 
said, “You may prefer this 
mob to a taxi—but I can’t 
say I admire your taste.” 

“But a taxi would have 
cost you all of three dollars,” 
she reminded him, ever so 
innocent of eye. 

He tried to hold fast to 
his wrath but she was too 
much for him. “Well—it might have 
been worth all of three dollars,” he 


grinned. 

The train reached a station at that 
second; Nora, spying a vacated seat, The 
sped toward it. Con captured a strap : 
overhead. Culprit 
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Ps said it might have been worth it,” he repeated, gazing down 
at her. 

“T heard you the first time,’ she informed him coolly, spreading 
out the paper he had bought her. 

This was purely strategic. Being feminine, she was naturally 
more interested in masculine manifestations than in mere head- 
lines. Yet as her eyes scanned those spread before her, they 
widened until they were round with shocked amazement. 

‘“‘Why—it was Delehanty who was shot!” she gasped. ‘‘The 
officer who arrested——” She checked 
her tongue just in time to censor out her 
brother Sandy’s name. 

“Delehanty!” echoed Con. ‘Why, I was 
talking to him just tonight.” 

He paused and proved his inextinguishable 
masculinity by immediately possessing him- 
self of the paper and letting bits of what 
he read fall to her. 

“They shot him outside Entwhistles’— 
they had robbed the cash-register—two 
of them, a man who heard the shot says. 
Dan was off duty, in citizen’s clothes. 
Drilled through the heart. Died in- 
stantly . . . Poor Dan, to think he went 
through the war without a scratch only 
“Sethe 2 

There something checked him and Nora, 
gazing up at him, saw his expression change 
amazingly. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 
he announced disgustedly. ‘‘They’ve gone 
and made that high-tone Mick, Brian Boru, 
an assistant district attorney!”’ 

“Brian Boru—assistant district attor- 
ney?” echoed Nora, utterly bewildered. 
“What are you talking about?” 

He thrust the paper toward her, his 
finger indicating the head-line: “Dist. Atty. 
Chooses Brian Ballingary As Assistant.” 
This was flanked by a picture of the new 
assistant district attorney, which “- 











finger half obscured. Yet the eyes and 
the hair—— 

“Brian Ballingary,’’ Nora said breath- 
lessly. ‘‘Do you know him?” 

“Know him!” jeered Con. “Not me! 
We went to college together, but he was 
une of the ‘nice’ Irish who cut away from 
their own crowd—too good for them. 
He——.”’ In her eyes he glimpsed some- 
thing that cut him short. “‘Do you know 
him?” he demanded, in turn. 

‘“‘Why—lI met him at a class-day dance,” 
she replied. ‘He danced with me.” 

“Did he really!” Con sneered. “He 
must have been misled by your name. If 
you’d had an out-and-out Irish label he’d 
have ducked you.” 

“He was nice—awfully nice!’ Nora 
broke in indignantly. ‘“‘He danced with 
me three times and——”’ 

“Was that the only time you ever saw 
him?” demanded Con, almost jealously. 

“Where else would I be apt to meet 
him again? We don’t move in exactly 
the same circles.” 

“That’s Brian Boru all over!” Con 
jeered savagely. ‘‘He’d give you the idea 
that just to dance with you was a rare 
honor. You’d never dream of asking him 
to call.” 

“Or any other man—did I ask you to?” 
she assured him spiritedly. And added, 
“Good gracious—what are we quarreling 
about now?” 

Not that she needed to be told. 

They were quarreling because they were 
young and because it was April and be- 
cause, though the papers might call this a 
cold spring, it was spring none the less 
in their hearts. A time “when a subtle 
yeast ferments and a girl, once she gets a 
man started, can either kiss or bedevil 
him, pretty much as she chooses. And 
Con, for all that he shied at the thought 
of marriage, was revealing certain well- 
known symptoms and, at the moment, 
was violently jealous of Brian Ballingary. 

“The silly!” thought Nora, for what 
was—or ever could be—Brian Ballingary 
to her? 

“Well, all I can say,” Con was comment- 
ing, “is that the district attorney must 
be angling for the Republican vote. Brian 
Ballingary has always been strong with 
that gang. His sister married one and 
turned Episcopalian to boot.” 

Nora glanced up at him. “Do you 
know,” she observed, “I do believe you 
don’t like him.” 

“Like him!’’ exploded Con. “I only 
hope I get a chance to try a case against 
him. I'll show him up.” 

But that high ambition—to be realized 
sooner than he dreamed—was presently 
eclipsed by another which he was doomed 
not to achieve, at least not this night. For 
as they came to Nora’s door, her laughing 
lips eluded his. 

No final close-ups in this picture!” she 
assured him. 

‘“‘Why act as if you were made of ice?”’ he 
demanded angrily. 

“Because that’s me—hbeautiful but 
numb!” she mocked. 

Frustrated, he glowered down at her. And like too many 
young men, when they find they cannot kiss, became consumed 
with the desire to wound. 

“You'd better keep an eye on that brother of yours,” he an- 
nounced abruptly. 

“What do you mean?”’ demanded Nora, taken unaware. 

“I’ve heard that he’s carrying a gun now,’’ Con informed her 
coldly. “And if the judge who put him on probation hears that, 
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GAs the girls went out of their way to be nice to her, the 


he’l] land in a reform school—and perhaps you won’t feel quite so 
high-hat then!” 

With which, having achieved what he considered a dignified 
exit line, he took himself off. 

“Well, the nerve of him!’ breathed Nora, to the April night. 

She started up the stairs. Two flights of them. “My daily 
three dozen,”’ Nora called them. ‘They preserve that boyish 
figure men love to clutch.” 
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cold dead lump in Nora's heart became a warm, live lump in her throat. 


It was close to midnight, but there was a light in the McNiel 
kitchen and voices came to Nora’s ears. 

“And she was running down the street,” the Widow Malone 
who lived below was saying, “with her skirts straight out behind 
her and her face like a sheet. They were just lifting Delehanty 
- the ambulance then. She let out a yell fit to raise the dead 
and——.”’ 

“Eight in the family and the eldest only sixteen,” broke in her 


mother’s voice. ‘It will be hard on the 
poor creature. Sure I, with but two on my 
hands——’”’ 

They were talking about the murder, 
Nora realized. She had actually forgotten 
about it; now it came back on her with 
Con’s parting slam somehow mixed up in it. 

“Is—is Sandy home?” she asked swiftly. 

“So it’s you, miss!” replied her mother. 
“And who are you to be asking where 
Sandy is at this hour? Where would he 
be, with a hard day’s work before him, save 
in his bed these last two hours?”’ 

To Nora it was as if something shadowy 
yet sinister that had menaced her had 
been swiftly put to flight. 

She went through the hall to her room 
A minute later, in negligée, she was before 
her mirror, performing the mystic mid- 
night rites of her sex. But tonight her 
thoughts were not on what she was doing. 
They had gone back five years to that June 
night when she had danced with Brian 
Ballingary. Nineteen she had been then— 
altogether too young to be thinking about 
beaus, her mother had told her, with a sniff 
at the boys who were forever at the door 
asking for Nora. 

Now she was twenty-four, with her 
mother singing another tune. 

“Them as play fast and loose with any 
man who has a good suit on his back,”’ she 
would comment darkly, ‘“‘end up by never 
marrying at all.” 

Not that she wanted Nora married. 
What she would do without Nora’s thirty 
a week she herself sometimes admitted 
she didn’t know. But just the same, when 
Nora started talking about Sandy it was 
time to remind her of the beam in her own 
eye. 

To others Sandy might be but a gangling 
youth of seventeen, a shade too hard and 
shifty of eye, but to his mother he was per- 
fection personified. Did he leave school 
when he was but turned fifteen? Sure, 
what high-spirited lad wouldn’t with the 
teachers he had, a lot of old Bettys who had 
never been young themselves and so had 
no understanding of a boy in them? 

And if he went from job to job, wasn’t 
he doing fine, getting his fifteen a week? 
And if she seldom saw any of the fifteen, 
didn’t a lad need spending money more 
than Nora, who could always find a young 
fool to take her to a movie or the like? 

But Nora and her mother were not 
always in conflict. It was the subject of 
Sandy that pitted them against each other; 
when that could be steered clear of, 
mother and daughter got along beautifully. 

“You'll make some man a grand wife 
yet,” her mother would sometimes assure 
Nora. “Sure, if Brian Boru were alive 
and looking for a bride he might go farther 
and fare worse.”’ 

Maybeso. But the only Brian Nora had 
ever met was young Brian Ballingary. Five 
years ago, yet she could close her eyes now 
and summon him before them without 
effort. Dark of eve and of hair he had 
been, with a breathless way of looking at 
her. As they had finished the third dance 
he had smiled down at her, but before he 
could speak—and there had been something on his lips—he 
had been summoned away. He had been a very important 
young man that night. 

Now he was an assistant district attorney. She picked up 
the paper and ran through the rest of the column Con had so 
scorned: ‘Pitched no hit game against Yale Graduated 
with honor Second marshal of his class . One of the 


most promising young lawyers in the (Continued on page 158) 
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G,"* Nothing much happens 
in South Adnock,”’ 
says I. “‘Just getting 
up, eating and going to bed.” 
—like that, 


“Many lives are 


"" says Miss Audrey. ‘‘Vegetative.”’ 


66 O,” SAYS I, “nothing much ever happens in South 
Adnock, Miss Audrey. Never has, anyway. Course, 
there was the Indian massacre, and the time George 
Washington spent the night at Sutton’s Tavern, 

where they run the tea-room now and sell antiques; but that’s 

just hist’ry and maybe wasn’t so at all. And since then—well, 
there was the spool fact’ry fire, and twice when burglars broke 
into the post-office, and then last year when the state police 
caught them rum runners coming through from Canada and 
the one that was dressed like a woman shot his way free; but that 
was four miles out near the covered bridge and all we saw was the 
auto with the holes through it. No, nothing much. Just getting 
up in the morning, having breakfast and dinneg and supper, and 
going to bed again. 

“Ah yes!’’ says Miss Audrey. 
like that. Vegetative.” 

“Eh?” says I. 

But she’s lighting another of them cigarets and staring sort of 
thoughtful at the blank sheet of paper in her typewriter machine, 
so I takes my dust-cloth and broom and slips out. Maybe she 
feels one of her inspirations coming on and I wouldn’t want to 
get in the way of anything like that. 

For it ain’t often you get a boarder like Miss Audrey. Not in 
South Adnock. Nor one that has really seen so much life, and 
lived it. Is living it, you might say; though just for the time 
being, of course, she’s only having a breathing spell. While they 
settle up how much she’s to get from her Uncle Roscoe’s place. 

That’s why she’s up here and not in the gay whirl of New 
York. 

He passed on about six weeks ago, Ross Tibbetts did, the time 
there was so much flu around. A good man, I suppose, but an 
odd stick if there ever was one. Lived all alone in that little 
old house down on Monument Street. Doc Tibbetts they 
called him. Vet’rinary. Horses, dogs, cows—even cats. Folks 
would send in for him from miles around. Knew all the farmers. 
Used to lend money on mortgages, too. That’s how he piled up 
so much, I expect, and why it’s taken the lawyers so long to find 
out just what he did leave. It’s a lot, they say; more’n twenty 
thousand. Miss Audrey gets it all. Well, I guess she knows 
what she’s going to do with it. She’s the kind that would. Got 
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her plans all made. I know. 
Audrey and me. 

You see, she didn’t think it could be much. Not at first. 
Hadn’t heard from her Uncle Roscoe for years, him living here 
and her folks having moved West when she was a little girl. 
And it was some time before the lawyers got any track of her. 
When she got word, though, she come right up, and if it hadn’t 
been for my being on such good terms with Jake Billings that 
drives the flivver taxi I wouldn’t have had her in my best room. 
She asks Jake if there ain’t some good boarding-house that she 
can go to instead of stopping at Adnock Inn and he says, “Why, 
sure thing, miss; there’s Mrs. Weston, who sets as good a table 
as anybody in the state of Vermont. Neat as nut meat, too.” 
Anyhow, that’s what Jake says he says, but he was born with a 
buttered tongue and you can’t always tell. 

Miss Audrey’s in her second week with me now, and while she 
does make a lot of extra work—breakfast in the middle of the 
forenoon, coffee at night, cigaret stubs all around—I’m glad to 
have her here. I’m charging her transient rate for one thing, and 
for another it’s sort of educational to know a person like that. I 
suppose some would be shocked at the things she says and does, 
and maybe I ought to be; but somehow I’ve always been broad- 
minded. Folks are different, that’s all. They ain’t cut out on 
the same pattern nor from the same bolt, and you might just as 
well make up your mind to it. Them Green-witch Villagers 
specially. 

That’s the part of New York Miss Audrey comes from. Not 
that she was brought up there. Land, no! Some little place out 
in Illinois. I remember when Jim Tibbetts gave up working in 
Gannon’s feed store and moved away with his wife and three 
children. He was planning to run a big dairy-farm out there 
and make his fortune, but from what I hear he ended with a job 
in a butter fact’ry, and not so much of a job, at that. So Miss 
Audrey had to help around home, and go to teaching school later 
on, and keep books at the butter fact’ ry. 


ut that didn’t suit Miss Audrey at all. She’s been telling 

me all about it. You see, she was picked out, when she was 
sixteen or so, to ride on a float as the Spirit of the Corn Belt, at 
the county fair, and had her picture printed in the Chicago 
papers. Then she got to playing in private theatricals—once in 
a piece she wrote herself—and from that she decided on her 
career. Might have been a long time getting to it if it hadn’t 
been for a prize she won sending in to some chamber of commerce 
a composition on Guernsey Gold, which was her way of boosting 
the butter business. Anyway, she got a hundred dollars in cash, 
and inside of a week she’d bobbed her hair and started for New 
York to go on the stage. 

Somehow she didn’t get to be an actress, and I ain’t much sur- 
prised. To my mind she ain’t got quite the figure nor the voice 
for a real actress. Not that she’s actually homely. No. Them 
fine big eyes would save her from that. But with her long thin 
face, and her long thin arms, and her black hair cropped so short 
above her dead white forehead and cheeks, and her lips rouged 
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G.Even if Clara Colby was married to a middle-aged jeweler, 
the young men hovered about like moths around a candle. WE 


so vivid—well, sort of quaint and weird would be my word for 
her. Anyway, she’s a girl you’d notice anywhere. 

I guess she had kind of a hard time of it in Green-witch Village 
for a while-there. A hundred dollars don’t last so long in New 
York, you know. But after a while she got in with another girl 
who was writing pieces for some queer kind of a magazine, and 
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she wrote some too, and then she met a fellow who was a vaude- 
ville actor and she helped him write something for him to act on 
the stage and got some money for it, and from that she got to 
know a little group that was putting on plays in sort of a cellar 
theater, and one way and another she got along. After a fashion, 
anyway. From what I gather they don’t live very regular in the 
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Village—a cot-bed in some studio, maybe with two or three others; 
meals whenever one of ’em has the price; up until all hours of the 
night dancing and talking in cafés with funny names, and so on. 

“But it’s life, Mrs. Weston,”’ she tells me, “‘life.” =~ 

“T suppose it is,” says I. “I ain’t ever tried it.” 

“You poor soul!” says she. “Always lived right here, in this 
dull gray town under the sleepy green elms, haven’t you?” 

“Always,” says I. “And expect to end my days here.”’ 

“Where nothing has ever happened—nor ever will,”’ says she. 

“Well,” says I, “they might catch some more rum runners.” 

So she got asking me how long I’d been a widow and I has to 
tell her I don’t know rightly if I’m one or not, and how it’s been 
nearly ten years since Jake Weston walked out the side door one 
morning, saying he was sick of working in the spool fact’ry and 
guessed he’d throw up the job—and never came back. 

“But you must have heard from him—something!”’ says she. 

“Not a word,” says I. ‘He wasodd, Jake was. The Westons 
are all that way. Take his brother Sam. Simply hates the sight 
of women, Sam does. Lives by himself in an old cabin half-way 
up Thunder Mountain—or Pratt’s Hill, just as you’re a mind to 
call it—where there’s no road, only a path.. In summer, when 
the berry pickers go up there, he’ll shut himself in for a week at 
a time, afraid some woman’ll speak to him. Jake wasn’t quite 
so bad that way, but he had an odd streak in him, and*w hen he 
got ready to quit—well, he just quit.” = 

“What do you think could have become of him, Mrs. Weston 
—disappearing like that?”’she asks. 

“How can I tell?” saysI, “He might be alive, or he might not. 
They’re tough as hickory, 
the Westons, though. 
Maybe he’s out West, or 
down South, or in China, 
or in Timbuctoo. Al I 
know is, he ain’t here.” 

“But. those long years 
of suspense and worry!” 
says she: 

“T ain’t the worrying 
kind,” ‘says I. “I took 
boarders before Jake left, 
and I’ve been at it ever 
since. He wasn’t so much 
help, nor such good com- 
pany. Glum, most of the 
time. Had his good points, 
though—a steady, sober 
man. He could play the 
accordion until you’d 
think it was a church or- 
gan. Good at grafting 
trees, too, and he seldom 
missed guessing what the 
weather was going to be, 
when you could get him 
to say. I sometimes won- 
der if he hits it right in— 
China, or wherever he is.”’ 

“You poor soul!’ says 
Miss Audrey again. ‘‘Wait- 
ing through the dull gray 
years in this dull gray 
town! I don’t see how you 
endure it. Why, I’ve been 
here hardly a fortnight and 
I’m longing to get back— 
back to life.” And by the 
way she throws her long 
arms about you’d think 
she was grabbing after 
something. “If those silly i eae 
lawyers are going to be j 
much longer I shall have @ Burge Day's rolling 
to send for Clifford to brown eyes never missed ' 
come up. 

“Who’s he?” says I. wens . ~ figure 
“Your sweetheart?” or a pretty face. 

She just laughs. “How 
quaintly Victorian!” says she. “No, Mr. Kendall is merely a 
good friend. We—we are writing a play together; about a lovely 
American heiress who goes to Paris and becomes infatuated with 
Raoul, king of the apaches. You know, one of those street 
bandits. She is on her honeymoon with her stupid husband, who 
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‘ was a famous college football player but has gon€té stilling bonds 


in Wall Street; and when she sees Raoul she follows him, and the 
two men have a fight to the death i in one of the great sewers of 
Paris, and of course the apache wins.’ : 

“Qught to be some. play,”’ says I. 

From that on I heard alot about this Mr. Clifford Kendall and 
by putting this and that together I should say him and Miss 
Audrey was—well, quite close friends. Anyway, ‘when one tells 
what they thought up mornings; at breakfast they must room 
handy to each other. She showed me his picture, but I can’t say 
he looks like the kind you could’ put:mach trust in.” Sort of weak 
around the mouth. I hinted that maybe she’d-better not have 
Mr. Kendall come up. 

“Not much chance that he will,” says she. “I couldn’t fancy 
Clifford staying here for more than over night. The town would 
get on his nerves, He’s wonderfully temperamental, as are all 
creative geniuses.”’ 

“Oh, he’s a genius, is he?’’ says I. “What has he——” 

“Well, ” says she, ‘‘he hasn’t quite arrived as yet, but when he 
does, Eugene O’Neill will be forgotten. And just now he’s fum- 
ing because it takes so long to settle Uncle Roscoe’s estate. 
You see, Clifford thinks we ought to go right over to Paris and 
get the local color for our play, but of course we can’t start until 
I get the money,’ 

“And until after you’re married, I suppose?” says I. 

Seems I’d made another good joke, for she laughs and chuckles 
quite a while over it. “If we find we prefer fetters to freedom,” 
says she. “That is, in time. As-it. is now—well, Clifford has 
tried that way once and he didn’t like it at all. In fact, 
he is still somewhat fettered. So you see that we— 
but probably you wouldn’t understand, Mrs. Weston.” 

“Perhaps it’s just as well if I don’t,” says I. ‘Be- 
sides, we do get kind of dumb, living up here where 
we just—what is it you called it, Miss Audrey?” 

“Vegetate,”’ says she. ‘I’m not so sure about you, 
though, with an Enoch Arden liable to walk in on you 
any moment. But these others! For example, that 
wan-faced old lady across the street. She looks as 
though she had spent all her life in that old house.” 

“Mrs. Colby?” says I. ‘Well, she ain’t. For six 
years she lived on this side of the street.”’ 

“Fancy!” says Miss Audrey. ‘‘And she must be 


very old, too.” ee 
“Only in her sixties,” says I. ‘You can’t always 
judge by looks:” 


“But her hair is quite white,”’ says she. 

“T remember when it was as red as yours 
is black—flame-red,” says I. “It began 
to turn before she was forty.” 

“No wonder,” says Miss Audrey. ‘From 
sheer monotony, I suppose?” 

“Maybe that’s what you’d call it,” 
says I. ‘Anyhow, she never got any 
nearer Green-witch Village than she is 
now.” 

“Tell me,” says Miss Audrey, “what is 
it that she does all day long sitting there 
with her poor bent back humped over by 
that window?” 

“Why, she hooks rugs. You can see 
the corner of the frame. That’s the way 
Mrs. Colby makes her living, such as it is,” 
says I. 

“But doesn’t she ever get outdoors in 
the sunshine?”’ she asks. 

“If you was up early enough, Miss 
Audrey,” says I, “‘you’d see. Spends an 
hour or so every morning tending her 
flower-beds. Notice that border on either 
side of the front walk? Forget-me-nots. 
And there ain’t any better raised in South Adnock. Them are her 
specialties—forget-me-nots and hooked rugs.” 

“How odd!” says Miss Audrey. “A widow, isn’t she?” 

I nods. “Twenty- five years,” says I. 

“At least,” says Miss Audrey, “she has known her little 
tragedy, if nothing more. Or couldn’t it be called even that?” 

So the next I knew I was telling her about Clara Colby. Not 
that I’m so fond of raking up such old gossip as some I could 
name; but it was no secret I was giving out, for if there’s any- 
body in this town that don’t know the tale, then they must have 
moved in last week and been awful busy since. Besides, I had 
an idea it might do Miss Audrey good to hear about Clara. 
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@Forget-me-nots and hooked rugs are Clara Colby’s special- 


ties 


“Maybe you'll find it hard to believe,”’ says I, “but when I was 
fifteen or so and still going to grammar school, I used to think 
Clara Colby was a sort of bright angel who’d been sent down 
without wings to show us what we might get to be sometime if 
we was good. Pretty? That don’t half describe what she was in 
her early twenties, for with that flaming head of hair, and her 
sparkly blue eyes—like sun on rippled water—and her white neck, 


Her rugs always show a pond, black bordered. 


and her rose-petal cheeks—well, she was just too lovely for words, 
that’s all. And as smiling and sweet as she was lovely. 

“Before that she’d been the town belle for four or five years, I 
suppose, but I wasn’t old enough to take notice. The first I re- 
member she was the young wife of Peyton Colby who ran the 
jewelry store on Sagamore Street. Twelve or fifteen years 
older than her, he was—a heavy-built, (Continued on page *—<- 


















QL It was unfortunate that Ace and his sister 
. Gwennie should come in just then . 


The Story So Far: 


AN ASHE, at sixteen, had never known restraint. Daughter 
J of Stephen Ashe, one of the greatest»criminal lawyers of the 

West, and last of the aristocratic Ashes, Jan had grown 
up under her unconventional father’s direction and among his 
associates, to the dismay of their family. But Stephen Ashe 
had been embittered by the conventional and artificial woman 
he had loved and married, and he had determined that Jan 
should not be such a woman. She was to look upon the truths 
of life unhampered by convention—a “free soul.” 

But when Jan wanted to marry Ace Wilfong, who was known 
to San Francisco as the king of the gamblers, for the first time 
Stephen Ashe said, “You can’t.’ Jan was hurt and bewildered 
by her father’s attitude; Ace was square and brave and clean; 
she had known from the moment of their meeting that she had 
never really loved before—could never love another man. 
Stephen was not to be moved. This man who had begun life as 
a street gamin and was now a professional gambler was outside 
the social pale; he would make her unhappy and ashamed. 

In the end, realizing that she must choose between her father 
and Ace, Jan proposed a gamble for high stakes. If Stephen 
would give up the habit of drinking that was dragging him down, 
she would promise not to marry Ace. 

Stephen accepted the challenge, and then began their difficult, 
palette struggle against the relentless tide of his desire. 
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For Jan stood side by side with Stephen in this fight, 
though it meant giving up the man she loved. In the 
letter in which she said good-by to Ace, Jan told him 
that she must sacrifice their happiness to save her father. 

So Jan and Stephen rode away together and Jan did 
all that mortal woman could to help him beat Ace and 
herself. The days Stephen could bear—but the nights 
were a different matter. With them began for him long 
hours of agoriy. And at last Jan knew that she, must 
have help. Installed at an inn, with a doctor and nurse 
in attendance, the fight was won for Stephen. 

Then the Ashes returned to the city, the old desire 
came back ‘to torture Stephen, and his weakened will 
succumbed. Jan gave him another chance, and another. 
But one day she left her father and went to Ace. 

“T love you,” she said. “I have loved you all the 
time. But you are taking a terrible chance in marrying 
me, Ace Wilfong.” 

“T have taken chances all my life,” he told her gaily. 

And so they were married .. . 
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HE Wilfongs lived in a tall and very narrow 
old house on Pacific Avenue, not far from that 
exclusive school where Jan Ashe and Metha 
Sutro had been roommates for a brief period 
during the war. 
To anyone coming up Pacific Avenue, the house looked rather 
like a gray and angular old maid, but Jan, confronted after her 
marriage by the strange necessity of buying a house, had liked 
it very much indeed. 

“Why do we need a house?” she said to Ace Wilfong, when 
first he mentioned it. She was in bed in their honeymoon 
bungalow, which on the outside was exactly like several other 
bungalows belonging to the most expensive of Santa Barbara’s 
many fashionable hotels, but on the inside was a shining apple- 
green. Ace came and sat down on the edge of her bed and she 
curled herself around him and took his hand. “I have never 
lived in a house. Must we?” 

‘Houses are what you might call the usual things for married 
folks to live in,’’ said Ace. ‘‘You’ll get used to it. It’s more 
convenient for me on account of the hours I keep. Hotels are 
terrible things, anyhow.” 

‘Are they?” said Jan, startled. ‘Well, I don’t mind a house. 
Go ahead and get one.” 

“You better come along and help pick it out,” said Ace, 
overcome as he so often was by internal mirth at her sweet 
oddities. “You might not like what I’d get.” 

“All right,” said Jan, with a yawn, and sitting up she reached 
for her makings, her enchanted eyes following him as he moved 
leisurely about his dressing. 

The truth was that she did not care much where she lived, 
and Ace Wilfong felt sure, with a deep thrill, that if he had been 
forced to take her to that same house on Telegraph Hill where 
his father had taken Bridget O’Neil, she would have gone 
cheerfully. 

But she viewed the pretentious and ostentatiously new houses 
to which the real estate operator conducted them with growing 
annoyance and disdain. 

“Haven’t you got any old houses?” she said. 
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They were shown forthwith the house on 
Pacific Avenue, which assuredly had age 
to recommend it. Jan, who was eating a 
large and juicy pear with disastrous re- 
sults, surveyed it silently, floor by floor, 
until they came to the attic. This was a 
long, low room, sealed in unfinished red- 
wood, and the row of leaded dor- 
mer windows looked out over the 


bay. 

“We'll take this,” said Jan, 
flinging the pear core into a corner. 
“T’ll have this room for a library.” 

It was strange how quickly, in 
spite of her indifference and her 
inexperience, Jan Wilfong made 
that house her own. To Gwennie, 
whom she met with a certain boy- 
ish shyness, she had said: ‘‘You run the house, will you? 
I don’t know a thing about housekeeping. Ace says you’re 
a wonderful housekeeper.” 

Gwennie agreed, and the bright flush of relief, of triumph 
that swept her white face was painful to see. 

So they began that way. But Gwennie had trouble 
with the servants. She always did. She would not let 
them alone. Jan paid no attention to the matter until 
it interfered with her comfort, and Ace’s comfort, and the 
comfort of Stephen Ashe. 

Stephen Ashe lived with them, as much as he could be 
said to live anywhere. He had a big room at the back of the 
house, but he never stayed in it long at a time. During that first 
year of their married life, he would disappear for days, some- 
times for weeks, and Jan learned somehow to wait patiently 
until he came back, and paid Mac to stay as close to him as 
possible and to bring him home when he would come. 

When he was there, he seemed contented enough. He would 
sit in a big, black leather chair before a small fire, reading from 
the heaps of books and magazines on the little table beside him. 
Usually, he wore pajamas and bath-robe all day long, and was 
quiet and rather apologetic and companionable. Once in a 
while he would keep them up all night with long tales of his 
past glory and power, and the flamboyant braggadocio of them 
seared Jan’s soul with raw humiliation. Sometimes he sat in 
ashy silence, staring into the future. 

He drank with a casual flourish, as though it were of no 
importance, but never once did he look Jan in the eye as he 
drank, With her he was pathetically affectionate, pathetically 
conciliatory. 

When he came back from his wild absences, he said he had 
been in the hospital. And once or twice he tore Jan’s heart 
out with death-bed scenes in which he sent for her to come and 
bid him good-by. But in time, Jan learned to wax her ears 
against these superlative performances. 

Stephen Ashe happened to be at home on the particular morn- 
ing that Gwennie Wilfong and the latest cook almost came to 
blows over the proper methods of frying an egg. Gwennie won. 
The cook, being a temperamental Swede, thereupon proceeded 
coldly and systematically to plaster the kitchen walls with the 
condemned eggs and ended by pouring the coffee down the sink 
with a grand flourish. Then she departed into the unknown. 
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Though it was natural 
enough that Jan and Dwight 
should kiss at meeting after all those years. 


By the time Gwennie had remade the coffee, her audience 
was in a most unsympathetic state of mind. 

“We do not seem to be popular with cooks,” said Ace Wilfong 
as Gwennie followed the waitress into the room. 

That settled it for Jan. Immediately after breakfast, she got 
into her roadster and drove down to Chinatown, where she 
paid a visit to an old friend of her father’s, who was head of an 
important fong and had influence in many quarters. The next 
day three Chinamen appeared at the house on Pacific Avenue. 
One was wrinkled and dark brown, like ancient parchment. Two 


were young and smooth and tinted a pale yellow. They took 
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over the house without 
comment and the parch- 
ment-like Wong __inti- 
mated, smiling widely, 
that they desired to run 
it in the same way. 

Whereupon Jan Wil- 
fong, who knew so piti- 
fully little of women 
that she dealt with them 
exactly as she would 
have dealt with men, 
said to her sister-in-law: 
“Better leave these 
babies alone, Gwennie. 
They know what it’s all 
about. Men are always 
better at running houses 
than women, anyway. 
You go out and get a lot 
of fresh air and give 
some—some little par- 
ties and luncheons for 
your friends. I'll tell 
Wong to fix you up.” 

Whereupon Gwennie, 
knowing that her reign 
was over, said that was 
very sweet of Jan, and 
went up-stairs humming. 
In her own charming 
little suite she stood 
quite still for a long 
time. Then she picked 
up a purple glass bowl 
from her desk and flung 
it against the stone fire- 
place. The crash fright- 
ened her and she began 
to cry. She was very 
ugly when she cried. 

Even then, all might 
have been well, for Jan 
was just, she was gener- 
ous, and she actually 
wanted Ace’s sister io 
like her, but for the 
affair of Hermann 
Verbeck. 

If she had suspected 
what lay in Gwennie’s 
heart in that matter, 
Jan would first have 
howled with laughter, 
and then, probably, she 
would have felt sorry. 
3ut she could not have 
been able to help laugh- 
ing first. 

Jan had known Her- 
mann Verbeck, as she 
had known Dick Furniss, 
all her life, and would 
quite as soon have 
thought of falling in love 
with him. He was a 
small, dumpy man, bald 
in “front, but with a 
thick ruff of black hair 
behind that looked like a misplaced pompadour. For all that, 
there was something stern, something fine in his face. His great 
success as an illustrator, which had surprised no one more than 
himself, meant nothing to him; he considered it child’s play, and 
thus he kept a modest and pleasant dignity. His only fault was 
that he was terrifically greedy and unscrupulous in money mat- 
ters. His friends understood that. His wife, whom he adored, 
had died of something which the doctors called by the politer 
name of malnutrition while Hermann was slaving for a chance 
with his paintings. 

Arriving in San Francisco, he sought Stephen Ashe, but at 
that particular time Steve Ashe was spending some weeks in a 
j sonitarhoen recovering from a real attack of alcoholic heart, and 
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UVerbeck's portrait of Jan made for her a relentless enemy. For the 


so Hermann moved into the big back bedroom and was extremely 
comfortable and very happy, since Jan left him entirely to his 
own devices. 

Whether or not Hermann Verbeck ever looked upon Gwennie 
with anything more than polite interest is not, really, of the 
slightest importance. The thing is that she thought he did. 
And it is not altogether impossible, for he was a lonely man, 
and Gwennie, always daintily clad, always pleasantly smiling, 
made a pleasing domestic picture as she moved about the old 
house. They talked together—Gwennie crammed far into the 
night on some of Jan’s histories of painting—they laughed to- 
gether, he took her out several times to dinner with him in odd 
cafés, which smelled strongly of cabbage and caraway seed. 
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sight of Verbeck and Jan together sent Gwennis’s hatred mounting in a cold tide. 


He chucked her under the chin and once he told her that she 
would make an excellent model for a painter. 

Matters had progressed so far when Stephen Ashe came home. 
He was as thin and white as a man can be, but his eyes were a 
Clear gray once more, and his speech was again the speech of 
Stephen Ashe. The three of them—the two Ashes and Verbeck 
—foregathered nightly, and there was much laughter and a 
great deal of talk before Stephen Ashe’s fire. 

In one of these talks, Stephen Ashe himself suggested the 
painting of the portrait that was to become so famous. “I 
wish you’d do me a head of Jan,” he said. 

With the beginning of the work ended Gwennic’s little dream. 
But certainly Hermann Verbeck, who loved Stephen Ashe’s 


daughter as he might 
have loved his own, did 
not know that his por- 
trait of her was to run 
its course beneath an 
unlucky star. 

To begin with, it 
made for her a relentless 
enemy within her gates. 
Perhaps Gwennie Wil- 
fong’s hatred of her 
brother’s wife was in- 
evitable. But the sight 
of Hermann Verbeck 
prowling heavily before 
Jan’s motionless love- 
liness, stopping to trans- 
fer it to canvas with 
grunts and snorts of ad- 
miration, sent that ha- 
tred mounting to her 
brain in a cold tide. 

More than that, the 
portrait of young Mrs. 
Wilfong wearing her dia- 
mond bracelets came in 
very handy for the news- 
papers later on. 


XCEPT where her 
7 love for her father 
had lifted her to great 
heights, Jan had _fol- 
lowed nothing all her 
life but her own will. 
And that, as anybody 
will tell you, is not a 
habit lightly broken. 

Separated from her 
father’s prestige and 
glory, his ability to 
control events, she did 
not exactly fit in any- 
where, she did not be- 
long anywhere. She was 
a patrician by birth, a 
free soul by education, 
and an outlaw by mar- 
riage, and it would seem 
that each of her worlds 
looked upon her with 
suspicion as_ belonging 
to one of the others. 
And the result of that is 
bound to be a certain 
appalling loneliness of 
the inner woman. 

Jan Ashe had always 
looked life squarely in the 
face, she was one of the 
few women who dared 
to look it squarely in the 
face, but sometimes that 
is not enough. Some- 
times a woman must 
sneak around behind life 
to see if it is preparing 
to black-jack her with- 
out warning. 

For life never plays fair. A woman like Jan Ashe should be 
given some charm against a combination of circumstances. It is 
easy to walk around one circumstance, and a woman may con- 
ceivably slip between two, but when three attack simultaneously, 
that is the pitiless unfairness of life. 

The three circumstances which beset Jan Ashe were the 
gambling war in which Ace Wilfong fought for his life—and a 
man who is fighting for his life, no matter how madly he loves a 
woman, has not time always to give her those attentions and those 
kisses which are her right; the disappearance of Stephen Ashe 
and the misunderstanding which followed it; and the sudden 
return of Dwight Sutro. 

Let us consider first and foremost the (Continued on page 142) 
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My, Friend i. Berney 


By QO. ©, 


Y REACTION to prize-fighting and pugilists has 

never been tinged with romantic admiration. A 

prize-fight has seemed to me symbolic of a thin 

veneer of civilization allowing something ugly to 
peep through. I have several times quitted a ringside in a dew 
of cold sweat and giddy from a nausea. 

Next to a bull-fight I have seen no spectacle so overwhelm- 
ingly degrading as two human beings pummeling one another to 
a bloody pulp for a purse of gold. As a profession I think it 
ranks low. 

Then about a year ago I met Gene Tunney, who was in the 
first flush of championship aspirations, and in all my encounters 
with humankind I have never met a cleaner thinking or cleaner 
living fellow. 

My attitude toward pugilism—and it is, of course, a mere 
personal opinion—has not changed, but my respect for exponents 
of this atavistic calling has. 

I saw quite a bit of Tunney for several months at a winter 
resort. We became friends and I was able to observe him 
closely. Our first meeting was on the expansive club-house 
veranda of a racing course. 

It was opening day and a notable gathering was present— 
a gathering that included a famous motion-picture actress and 
her husband, John McE. Bowman, Ed Howe, Irene Castle, 
Dudley Field Malone, Billie Burke and the ‘then world’s cham- 
pion, Jack Dempsey. 

Tunney and I stepped aside to chat a moment and while thus 
engaged there was a flutter of excitement in the offing. Soon 
Jack Dempsey emerged with a retinue of admirers at his heels. 

“There’s the champion,” said Tunney with just a shade of 
reverence, and unconsciously he stepped back a few steps as 
though to make room. He had, I learned later, met Dempsey 
several times but just now Tunney had become a formidable 
foe—a challenger. 

Dempsey eyed him coldly with no flicker of recognition and 
passed on. As a mere bystander I felt nettled. I could see 
Tunney was a trifle embarrassed, for his manner was that of a 
man ready to greet an acquaintance and meeting rebuff. 

“Perhaps he did not recognize me,” suggested Tunney quietly 
and changed the subject. 

“T hope you put him to sleep,” I said in annoyance at what 
I regarded as a studied slight. 

“Oh, he didn’t mean anything. That is his way,” he replied 
with more charitableness than I had shown. 

In all my talks with him he never referred to Dempsey by 
naine but always as “‘the champion” and with an intangible 
sort of respect. He seemed at all times keenly conscious 
Dempsey wore the crown he sought and he was just the chal- 
lenger. 

One summer evening at twilight we were lounging about on 
the lawn of a friend’s home. A gorgeous sun was drenching the 
western sky with gold. Others had drifted to a porch. There 
was the thrumming of a ukulele and snatches of gay song. Our 
talk turned to ring generals of other days. 

“You know, McIntyre,” said Tunney, “I feel very humble 
about this adulation that naturally comes to a successful fighter, 
but sometimes it sickens me. I have never knocked a man out 
without an irresistible desire to rush off to the solitary peace and 
quiet of the woods.” And then as though half ashamed of this 
sudden confidence he hastily added: “But I love the game and 
I want to be champion.” 

No frankness I ever heard so whole-heartedly revealed the 
finer and emotional side of a man. It was not perhaps what 
he said but the tremendously sincere manner in which he said it. 

Tunney is a fighter because of the primitive appeal, but I 
suspect that stirring sluggishly in his giant frame is the heart of a 
sentimentalist. 

He has the naiveté of an awkward and blushing schoolboy. 
~y has never smoked, drunk or “run after girls.” He has never 
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repeated a risqué story nor does he countenance them in his 
presence. He believes that mental and bodily cleanliness gave 
him his health and strength and he confesses his gratefulness. 

Thus he becomes a strange human animal who, when stripped 
for action in the ring, is a dynamo of ferociousness. His odd 
boyishness vanishes and he becomes a lithe, panther-like and 
potential killer at the smell of blood. He admits the most 
terrible battle he ever fought was when, dripping with gore, he 
saw his opponent through ‘a veil of red.” 

Tunney is quite naturally a fine figure of a man. He dis- 
likes being a curiosity and is ill at ease in large gatherings— 
clinging to the fringe of the crowd. 

Seven years of fighting have left no visible marks. His ears 
are trim and his nose straight naturally and not in the synthetic 
fashion. His smile reveals a double row of firm white teeth. He 
has none of the aggressiveness—save in the ring—of his profes- 
sional brother yet despite his suavity there is a tigerish glint in his 
eyes. 

He likes to dress well. The day I first met him, for instance, he 
was in a golf suit of snow-white with cap to match. He has 
clothes for every occasion and likes to wear them. Incidentally, 
in full evening dress he causes many feminine hearts to Charleston. 

I showed him a rather amusing editorial once which dubbed 
him “the dude of the ring.” He smiled with good humor and re- 
marked: ‘‘That’s better than ‘the bully of the ring,’ anyway.” 

He does not carry his professionalism into his private life. I 
saw a cocky little policeman threaten him for jaywalking and he 
accepted it with better grace than the average man. “He was 
right. J was wrong,” he said and offered his apology to the cop, 
who suddenly recognized him and almost fainted. 

Tunney has all the instincts of the perfect gentleman. He 
will wear the toga of ‘‘Gentleman Jim” Corbett with distinction. 
He has had a splendid education and'his English is flawless. He 
never Tesorts to the argot of the ring. ‘‘A sock on the beezer’”’ is 
to him ‘‘a blow on the nose.” 


E DOES not like the word prize-fighter or even pugilist. He 

calls himself a “‘boxer.”’ His reading has been of the better 

sort. It is no pose with him. He is genuinely interested in 
good literature. 

At an informal dinner-party one evening a discussion arose 
about a quotation from Coleridge. Tunney was in a corner 
playing checkers. A rather boorish Englishman said with a 
shade of sarcasm, ‘“‘Perhaps Mr. Tunney will enlighten us?” Mr. 
Tunney did, repeating the quotation perfectly in his surprisingly 
modulated voice, and went on with his game. 

Tunney is a product of Greenwich Village. He was born and 
reared there and is proud of that section—not the Village of 
cobwebby attics and shabby poseurs but the peaceful charm of 
the real residential section. 

He lives with his mother but does not remain at home while 
training for a battle. “Mother worries,” he said simply. 

Tunney met with one encounter in the ring that nearly finished 
him. A blow brought on a prolonged attack of neuritis. His left 
arm dangled uselessly at his side and the muscles shrank. For 
many months he thought his ring career was over. 

“What did you expect to do?” I inquired. 

“What I always expected to do,” he replied—‘‘be a lawyer.” 

I knew from others that Tunney’s war record was enviable and 
that it was with the Marines he first showed he had a fighting 
heart. He began boxing in France and won the championship 
of his regiment, his camp and the Marines as a whole. 

And one day when I had questioned him about this phase of 
his career he said rather wistfully: “I would like to win for the 
boys. We went through a lot of scrambled hell over there and 
I represent something to them—not as an individual—but more 
as the spirit of first-class fighting men. A lot of them, you know, 
did not come back.” He was gravely silent. I glanced at him 
and saw his eyes were moist. 
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So you see I like Gene Tunney and admire him too. I recall 
asking him what would be the first thing he would do if he won the 
championship. “I’d like to romp home and tell mother about it,” 
he replied enthusiastically, and then flushing faintly in the self- 
conscious manner of youth, added, ‘“‘That sounds mawkish!” 
But you felt the reverence and sincerity of it. He meant it. 

_I do not think pugilism could have a finer and cleaner cham- 
pion. Tunney will never be a part of the Broadway décor. He is 
not attuned to the razzle-dazzle and hullabaloo, and the back- 
patters and gleaners and wastrels who trail the path of a champion 
will not get very far with him. He is extremely serious about this 
adventure we call life. 
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G.I do not think pugilism could have a finer and cleaner champion than Gene Tunney.”’ 


At the time I met him he was living with two high-spirited 
but fine voung men. 

Although younger, Tunney gave them curtain lectures if they 
remained out late at night or violated any little laws of health. 
And there was something magnificent and wholesome about their 
respect for him. 

If I have given the idea Tunney is the sort Roosevelt called 
“mollycoddle” or a “mama’s boy” I have merely expressed my- 
self awkwardly. His war and ring records disprove this. 

He convinced me of something I have not always believed. 
That is that a man can be a prize-fighter and also a scholar 


and a gentleman. 
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HERE was a wagon-train from Missouri in the plaza 
that August morning and the most of Santa Fé had 
turned out for the spectacle. It was as if the caravan 
from the other side of the wide prairies had awakened 
the City of the Holy Faith from two hundred years of sleep. 

All of the streets which wound away among the low, flat- 
topped adobe buildings were disgorging contributions to the 
growing crowd in the harsh white sunlight of the sandy square: 
swarthy sevoras mantled in black rebozos, lithe, dark-eyed 
senoritas in holiday dresses of bright colors with lacy scarfs 
hiding their black hair, lounging caballeros, with their tall- 
crowned sombreros and flaring trousers, smoking the inevitable 
corn-husk cigarets, tattered beggars every one of whom exhibited 
as many sores as Lazarus—and dogs beyond number. 

Everywhere small clouds of dust arose, uniting in a fog which 
hovered above the canvas covers of the heavy wagons; a multi- 
tude of mules stamped flies and hectored one another; the lank, 
weather-stained Missourians sweated and spat tobacco juice as 
they hauled forth their wares and haggled in broken Spanish 
with fat housewives. 

Clay Travis stood at one end of the long pillared veranda of 
the Palace of the Governors, off to one side from all of this. 
Few passed near him and most of these seemed to keep as far 
from him as possible; if they looked at him at all it was askance. 
And, in his turn, he paid no heed to them; his eyes were on the 
wagon-train. His face was bronzed by wind and sun, an eager 
young face, lean as an Indian’s, with the steady light of daring 
~ the gray eyes. From the crown of his slouching, wide-rimmed 
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"© @The voice of the Governor broke in on Clay's 
thoughts. “‘Take him to the cuartel. In 
the morning bring him out and shoot him. 
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hat to the soles of his boots he owned a grace—a debonair ease 
of attitude—which set him apart from the heavy-footed, dust- 
stained teamsters. So he stood at the end of the veranda 
before the low, rambling building, a lonely figure, shunned by 
those who passed, surveying the wagon-train. 

Three days from now, when the Missourians started back on 
their long journey across the prairies, he was to go with them. 
Not that he wanted to. He had never seen St. Louis, whence 
they came, and until a quarter of an hour ago he had never 
expected to. It was the Governor of Santa Fé who had made 
this arrangement in his program, and in making it he had been 
quite explicit in telling what would happen if it were not carried 
out. A firing-squad and a blank wall and Travis in between them. 

For this, and for the aversion which occasional passers-by 
were showing, the reason was a little button which Travis was 
wearing in his beaded shirt of buckskin. A blue button with a 
lone star of white in its center, the emblem of the young nation 
of Texas. For the memory of some lively events down on the 
Rio Grande was still fresh in Mexican official circles and a Texan 
was about as welcome at the old palace of Santa Fé as a six- 
foot rattlesnake. 

It was in blissful ignorance of this state of affairs that Travis 
had set forth last spring from beyond the Cross Timbers, with 
four pack-animals and the idea of having a try at some of the 
rich trade which the Missouri teamsters were finding in the old 
Spanish capital. -His disillusionment had come, a few minutes 
ago, in the chamber of the Governor. Now his pack-animals. 
saddle-horse and goods were confiscated and he was standing 
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here without his rifle or a weapon in 
his belt, his only consolation the in- 
formation that he was in luck to be alive. 

Three days and then the wagon- 
train would leave. His face grew thoughtful as he looked upon 
the clumsy covered vehicles. St. Louis was a long long way 
away. He squared his shoulders as he faced the issue:and he set 
to work at rearranging all his plans. 

As he was watching the confusion in the dusty square, a girl 
came out of the crowd. He did not notice her at first; his 
thoughts were on the future and the things which it might bring. 
She crossed the sandy strip of plaza to the end of the veranda 
where he was standing and the chances are that he would never 
have seen her—or if he had, the vision would have vanished in 
its passing—if it had not been that, when she came in front of 
him, she dropped the little silken bag which she was carrying. 

She had gone by. He heard the sound and stooped to pick 
it up—one of those bags of heavy silk, drawn together by a 
cord, such as women have used from time immemorial and still 
use to carry odds and ends. He noticed an embroidered design 
upon it and a beaded fringe and he caught the faint odor of 
perfume as he lifted it from the floor of the veranda, and then 
he saw her face. 

She had turned and her hand was outstretched to take the 
bag from his fingers. Her eyes were looking into his. Just for 
an instant and then the long lashes drooped, but they could not 
efface what he had seen, the soft light and the liquid depths of 
black. Her lips were parted and the color had leaped into her 
cheeks; he heard her speak her thanks with a quick, half fright- 
ened catch of the breath. She took the bag and went on, leaving 
with him the memory of her rare beauty. He gazed after her— 
a little figure, dainty in her prim, wide-skirted gown and the 
scarf of lace over her blue-black hair. She opened the door 
and passed into the same chamber where he had faced the 
Governor a few minutes before. For a long time Travis re- 
mained standing on the veranda. He was not rearranging his 
plans now; he was not thinking of his banishment from Santa Fé. 


HE cool blue darkness which makes the summer night in the 
Southwest like a benediction was settling down upon old 
Santa Fé. The wagon-train had gone. The sandy plaza was de- 
serted. The City of the Holy Faith had slipped back into its 
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placid routine. Beyond the barren square, 
vistas of narrow streets. were revealed by 
patches of lamplight, wherein at times a 
slouching figure showed, wrapped to the eyes 
in a serape, or a ragged fire-wood peddler fol- 
lowing hiS ‘train of burros. The long one- 
story Palace‘of the Governors had become a 
velyet.btur among the:shadows. Save for the 
narrow. pool .of-radiance before the guard- 
house doorway near one end, the rambling 
building yielded but a single’slit of brightness. 
This leaked beneath a curtain*in*the chamber 
where the Governor of’Santa Fé administered 
the laws of Mexico after the Manner of his 
predecessors—and - the. €aptains General of 
Spain before:them—which -was according to 
his own pleastire.2:: > 

It was a large room with deep window-seats 
and a monotony-of:plastered walls. Several 
tattered. soldiers, shod in rawhide sandals, 
were hovering near the outer door. At the 
inner end, behind a cumbersome, square- 
legged table, the Governor was seated, a burly 
little man with crisp gray hair and large 
swarthy features, which were meant to be 
good-natured. At«present they were im- 
pressively ‘severe and the voice of the Gov- 
ernor was that of a man who feels the right 
to be aggrieved. So he sat, striving to envelop 
himself in austerity which fitted the occasion, 
while he pronounced the sentence of death. 
The prisoner, who stood facing him.across the wide table, was 
Travis. 

His shoulders were-squared and his head was back. His buck- 
skin shirt was ripped and bedraggled. His hat was off and 
his wavy hair glinted like dull bronze in the lamplight. His 
face held a greater eagerness than ever and his eyes were not 
upon the Governor. If he were listening to the words which 
limited the rest of his life to a few brief hours, he showed no sign 
of it. He seemed to be thinking of something else, hoping for 
someone to appear. 

“When I let you live, three days ago, it was on condition 
that you leave Santa Fé with the American wagon-train.”” The 
shadow of vexation darkened the eyes of the Governor as he 
realized that, of this little audience, the prisoner remained the 
one'inattentive member. ‘They went this morning and tonight 
the-soldiers caught you prowling around the palace.” 

The Governor shifted irritably in his chair and frowned. 
Travis was gazing at a door which led to the next room. He 
was reflecting how curious it was, the way men carried on these 
affairs of life and death. For if only common-sense had dictated 
instead of absurd stiff custom, he could have explained his 
presence in seven words: 

“TI stayed because I love your daughter.” 

It was the truth, and surely the excuse was sound. Yet, if 
he were to have dropped a hint of it, the result would have been 
to add a girl’s disgrace to his own tragedy. For in this remote 
city of the wilderness, where men of standing guarded their 
womenfolk as jealously as medieval Moors, the knowledge that 
she had been meeting a stranger—particularly when the stranger 
was a Texan—would leave a smirch upon her name. The 
voice of the Governor broke in on his thoughts at last. It was 
harsh with command. 

“Take him to the cuartel. In the morning bring him out and 
shoot him.” 

The guard closed in. Travis bestowed a final glance upon the 
door which led to the next room. It would have been good to 
have one more look upon her face before he died. The eagerness 
was still in his eyes when they led him down the long veranda. 
Out here the air was cool. Sounds were coming across the 
plaza: the mutter of voices from some gaming-house, the thrum- 
ming of a guitar; and someone was singing a song, one of those 
ballads which seem to go on forever. The cuariel was at - 





QL," Some day I will come back,"’ Travis had promised; but Manuelita said quietly, ‘‘I am going with you.” 


end of the building. When they reached the door the officer, 
who had noticed the prisoner’s abstraction—and misunderstood 
it—laid a rough hand upon the latter’s shoulder. 

“‘Pronto!”’ said he. 

Travis flung him against the wall with a backward sweep of 
the arm. “Oh, go to blazes!” he answered in English and 
passed inside without turning his head. 

The door banged shut. The heavy padlock snapped home. 

The cell where he was to await the grim engagement at to- 
morrow’s dawn was perhaps eight feet square, with stone walls 
and a stone floor, a wicket window in the door and another tiny 
aperture, crisscrossed by heavy bars, high in the rear wall. 
Thin shafts of the outer night entered through these, diluting 
the deep gloom within. The guard-house was close by and 
several soldiers were playing monte; their loud voices drifted 
~ at every fresh turn of the cards. The singer across the 


plaza was still at his ballad, something about a bandit down in 
Sinaloa who had many sweethearts. The curious unclean smell 
which always lingers in places where men have been confined 
was heavy on the air. Travis sat on the hard floor with his 
back to the rigid wall conscious of all these things, as he was 
conscious of the fate awaiting him, yet attending on none of 
them. 

It had occurred to him on entering the door that a man with 
a pistol might stand a chance of breaking away when the firing 
squad took him out in the morning. But that slender oppor- 
tunity would hinge upon a weapon; and a weapon would mean 
friends outside. In all of Santa Fé there was but one who 
cared for him. 

Just now he was thinking how good it was that the longing 
which had made his eyes travel around the room while the 
Governor was pronouncing his death sentence had not been 








gratified. For if he had seen her face then, as he had hoped, 
she must have learned the end which was to come to him at 
sunrise.. There was no need for that. It would only mean the 
pain ofa bitter memory for her. And as it was, the chances 
were she would not even know he had remained behind when the 
wagon-train had departed. For executions were fairly common 
in Santa Fé, and there was no reason to believe his would make 
any stir. She would go on, remembering him—for a while—as 
one who had come into her life and vanished. Time would 
erase the memory and some other wooer would seek her who 
would be acceptable to her family. 

Travis. smiled in the darkness, but there was a twist in the 
smile which took all the mirth from it. They had been good 
enough to leave him his tobacco and corn husks. He rolled 
himself ‘a cigaret and lighted it. As he smoked he noticed that 
the voices of the gamblers had ceased; the singer across the 
plaza had come to the end of his ballad. The silence of the 
hight had settled down upon the city. He went back to his 
thoughts. 


NLY three days ago when he had: first seen her. A little 

time. And all the world had changed for him. He recalled 
how it*had started on the long veranda of the Palace of the 
Governors. And how he had lingered, hoping to catch sight of 
her again. It was a feast-day—he remembered how the bells 
were ringing and how, near noontime, the burly little Governor 
and his thin, austere wife had appeared i in the doorway near-by 
—in black the two of them—with her between them, like a 
flower in its first bloom between two plants which have been 
browned by many seasons in the sun. He had watched them 
crossing the plaza to the Church of Our Lady. 

He: could see her now, as he had seen her in the breathless 
heat of that same noontide, coming out, after the service, 
through the thick arched door of the chapel. She was alone, 
in her prim, wide-skirted gown of silk, with the scarf of lace 
about her head and a bit of a fan in her little fingers. In all of 
her, from head to foot, there was fragility and daintiness and 
the soft evanescent bloom of youth. He had. smiled down into 
her eyes as she was passing him. And her eyes had answered. 

That was the way it came. A challenge of the eyes as in- 
voluntary as the quickening of the breath which had accom- 
panied it. Anda smile. A puff of breeze was no more casual. 
But a puff of breeze may start a considerable conflagration. 

Thinking it over now, he marveled at the swiftness with which 
this fire had grown in his own heart—in their two hearts! He 
believed that ari the belief made him forget tomorrow morning’s 
quickening approach. 

He was living Qver the Jittle space of time, just past, which 
seemed more impoxtant to him than all the rest of life—with 
death thrown in. e events passed through his mind: how he 
had loitered there besie the plaza all of that firs’ afternoon and 
in the evening he had come again. And she had passed once 
more and he had spoken when she raised her eyes. There was 
a sort of desperation in his doing it and, when she answered— 
with the same frightened little catch of the breath as in the 
morning when she had thanked him—it had seemed almost 
unbelievable. On the next evening he had come round the rear 
of the long.one-story palace to a window, where he had stood 
during a golden-hour. It was there that she told him her name. 
Manuela. And he had repeated it, adding the diminutive— 
which in the Spanish spells endearment—Manuelita. 

Manuelita. He said it to himself now as he sat with his 
back to the cell wall. Manuelita. .He remembered. how. he 
had whispered it in the dusk of the third evening and how he had 
heard her voice above him in the shadows answering. He re- 
membered her face as he had seen it, framed by the thick-walled 
window, in the twilight. The next morning he was to go. While 
he was telling this, she had allowed her hand to drop where his 
could find it. And then he had told her his love. It might have 
been, someone had seen him in this place before; it might have 
been some other errand that brought them. She heard the noise 
of several soldiers approaching and all that he had for her answer 
was the fear in her voice as she had begged him to go. 

That was the reason he had remained in Santa Fé after the 
wagon-train departed. To hear her answer and then to overtake 
the teamsters in the pallid mountains to the north. But when 
he was seeking her window this time the soldiers had confronted 
him with leveled muskets. The chances were she had not heard 
the noise, and he was glad of that. 

Outside the cell door the shuffle of a sentry’s sandals sounded. 
The sound came closer and then receded slowly, and finally the 
silence of the night resumed. A rooster crowed somewhere among 





the narrow streets and another answered far away. It must be 
midnight, Travis told himself. By five it would be light enough 
for them to kill him. Five hours to live. 

He rolled another cigaret and lighted it. It came to him as he 
was smoking that he had not examined his cell, but he dismissed 
the idea without so much as rising to his feet. No use in fretting 
over the futile idea of breaking through these thick walls. Five 
hours ahead and the first of them was going now. 

Involuntarily his mind went to the straightening of his affairs, 
it was as if he were about to quit a room and did not wish to leave 
it in disorder. There was but little to arrange and that was out 
of reach—his horses and goods and weapons were in the hands of 
the officials here; there was some property back in Texas, but 
there were no relatives there to wear out their hearts with wait- 


ing. One thing was certain—his departure was not going to leave 
‘any material complications. 


Five hours to live—not much more than four hours now. To 
make his peace with God—the phrase came into his mind. He re- 
flected. He had seen his share of wild action in border skirmish- 
ing and burned his share of powder. But for the life of him he 
could not think of anything that brought him-real regret. There 
was nothing to make him blush with shame. He had been a fool, 
of course, in days gone by. But he had néyer-been dishonorable 
in his folly. He was glad of that—now that he had seen her. 
Manuelita. He put these other things aside and he let her face 
come before him. 

Outside, the silence of the night wasdeep: The coolness of the 
small hours drifted into the cell. He sat. there on the stone 
floor with his back to the hard walf‘atid-the vision of her grew. 
more distinct. He was listening to her:voice with the quick, 
frightened ‘catch of the breath: Manuélita. He repeated her 
name and he saw her face in the window looking down into his. 
She had cared, then. He believed that. And no one could take 
the belief away: He was smiling into her-eyes. And then he 
felt the cold of the dawn and realized he had been sleeping for 
some time. 

The chilly gray light was flowinig:4 in through the wicket and 
the little window in the wall behind him. He heard voices in the 
guard-room. A musket butt rattled upon the floor. The firing- 
squad was assembling. 

He rose.and stretched his limbs, cramped by the hardness of 
the stones where he had lain. He listened to the voices; two 
soldiers growling over the bad luck which had brought them to 
duty at this early hour. His eyes grew narrow and the lines in 
his young face tightened. 


voIce of command. The thump of musket butts on the hard 
earth: The hollow thud of ramrods. They were tamping 
down the lead which was to tear his heart to shreds in a few min- 
utes. Then, as he was standing with squared shoulders and 
narrowed eyes, his lips set to a straight line, something fell upon 
the floor of the cell behind him. He wheeled at the noise and saw, 
beneath the window in the wall, the little silken bag which he had 
picked up on the veranda on that first morning, four days ago. 

This time it held a heavier burden than it had before. He 
caught the faint odor of perfume while he was loosening the draw- 
string and his fingers clasped the walnut butt of a pistol. Within 
the trigger-guard there was a slip of paper. The light was growing 
stronger at the wicket. He had just time to read: 

“Come to the end of.the street by the Church of Our Lady.” 

The voice of the officer sounded again. The shuffle of sandaled 
feet followed. -Travis thrust the silken bag into his shirt and 
waited for them with the weapon in his hand. A moment before 
he had been prepared to die. Now death was cast aside from his 
calculations, forgotten like a useless card which has been thrown 
down upon the table. 

The shuffle of the rawhide sandals drew nearer. Eight soldiers 
in the ragged semblances of uniforms appeared. A youthful 
officer, with a wisp of upcurled mustache and a stiff smartness of 
faded facings, was fingering the hilt of a thin sword. A lank, un- 
shaven sergeant from the guard-room followed, twirling a heavy 
key. 

A monosyllable of command, sharp as the bark of a dog; the 
squad halted and fell at ease. The sergeant slouched on to the 
cell door; the little officer took half a dozen precise paces and, with 
the same precision, paused before the threshold. 

Travis watched them through the wicket: the drowsy sergeant, 
the young lieutenant alert with the idea of his own importance; 
these two before the entrance; and less than a dozen yards away, 
the soldiers. One of them was lighting a cigaret; another was 
yawning hideously. The bull lock rattled. The door swung open. 

The sergeant withdrew the key and (Continued on page ar 














G,‘How did you know 
my birthday, Nellie?”’ 
woman, Elmer. I 


where to reach me on 
“I'm a very wise 
know many things.” 


The Story So Far: 
WV nis that crotchety old miser, Hiram Butterworth, of 


Muscatine, Iowa, got suspicious of his heart, he drew 
up a will leaving his entire fortune to his nephew, 
Elmer Butterworth Clarke. He had never seen Elmer, but on 
inquiry had received a most glowing report about him from 
N. C. Cathcart, trust officer of the bank in Elmer’s home town, 
Pilarcitos, California. Soon after making the will, Hiram died. 

Thus Elmer, back in the little town of Pilarcitos, learned that 
he had become a millionaire overnight. 

Elmer was an unassuming and hard-working young fellow who 
had been gassed in the war and was working in Sam Haskins’s 
Smoke Shoppe and billiard parlor. His sweetheart was Nellie 
Cathcart, a capable and good-looking girl who worked in the 
Pilarcitos Commercial Trust and Savings Bank. Indeed, she 
was the N. C. Cathcart, trust officer, who, unknown to Elmer, 
had written the glowing report that got him his inheritance. 

Although Nellie refused to become engaged to Elmer until he 
had had a taste of freedom with his money, she had great plans 
for him. But she knew that Elmer would have to take many hard 
knocks. The worst of these would be the loss of his fortune. 

Old Hiram, with a belated twinge of conscience, had stipulated 
in his will that a debt of forty years’ standing should be paid out 
of his estate. The principal of this debt was $40,000; but it had 
been accumulating interest at eight percent, compounded 
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semiannually, since 1882. The debt had been originally owed to 
Benedict Catheron, Nellie’s grandfather, and she was the sole 
heir of his daughter. So the money would have to be paid to her. 

Upon discovering this, Nellie did some figuring and found 
that the total due her was $1,078,000. In other words, she and 
not Elmer would get almost the whole of Hiram’s estate. 

She decided to keep that as a surprise to test Elmer out. 
Meanwhile she urged him to borrow $20,000 at the bank, buy 
himself a Bolles-Joyce car, and take a nice vacation. 


There was another surprise. preparing, however, unknown to 


either of them. A certain Colorado Charley and his consort Mae, 
notorious swindlers staying in Los Angeles, had read of Elmer’s 
fortune, and determined to take it away from him. To that end, 
Mae called on Elmer under the name of Doris Gatewood, osten- 
sibly to interview him as the representative of an Eastern paper. 
Elmer was charmed with her. When she went back to Colorado 
Charley to prepare the next step in the scheme, she reported 
that the fish was hooked and nothing remained but to land him. 


AN 


EN Elmer Clarke returned to his humble home 
aftér seeing Doris Gatewood off at the railroad 
station, he was sensible of having passed one of 
the most delightful evenings in years. Of course 

he had spent many delightful hours in Nellie Cathcart’s company 
—Nellie was always delightful; but about this other girl there 
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had been a charm so utterly different from Nellie’s that Elmer, 
after the fashion of his sex, yielded to the delight of it without 
bothering to analyze it. 

She dazzled him. He found her innocent bohemianism, her 
lack of stand-offishness, her breezy humor, her quality of being 
instantly at ease with him, her lack of reserve without being for- 
ward—that is, noticeably so—distinctly challenging. She had, 
in effect, dared him to like her—and he had. He wished he might 
see her again. 

Elmer lunched with Nellie the following day and discussed with 
her his coming campaign for election to the board of trustees of 
the Union High School—a subject in which Nellie displayed the 
most avid interest. For a reason so vague he did not pause to 
define it, he refrained from telling Nellie of the visit of the young 
lady reporter the evening previous. Nellie wondered why he did 
not. She had seen him walking down tothe station with this 
stranger and had marked her thoroughly, from the toes of her 
smart boots to the tip of her saucy hat. In particular, Nellie had 
been struck by a note of spurious merriment in her gurgling laugh 
as the pair passed, too interested in themselves to see her. That 
laugh had been just a trifle too loud. 

On Tuesday Elmer received a long letter from Absolom 
McPeake, conveying very definite information regarding the 
estate. It consisted largely of very valuable business real estate 
in the city of Muscatine, a plethora of frame shanties in the 
poorer section of the city, from which Uncle Hiram had drawn 





rentals entirely disproportionate to the value of the property, 
stocks, bonds, farm mortgages and a little private banking busi- 
ness—a usurer’s shop, in reality. 

Mr. McPeake felt confident that the little banking business 
could readily be disposed of to form a branch bank of a large 
local institution. Of course, in view of Uncle Hiram’s death, 
this bank, so dependent upon his presence, would not now be 
sold at much of a profit, but it could be disposed of without loss, 
and McPeake advised this course. 

After reading that letter, Elmer felt more than ever inclined to 
follow the dictates of his humble ambition and purchase a Bolles- 
Joyce car. He carried the letter over to the Pilarcitos Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank and showed it to the charming trust officer 
of that institution. Nellie was much interested and proffered 
some advice when Elmer declared he was going down to Los 
Angeles the following day to place an order for the new car. He 
promised Nellie the first ride in it. 


EFORE he could drive away from the agency with his new 
possession the next day, a smart uniformed chauffeur ap- 
peared and reminded him that a gentleman able to afford a 
Polles-Joyce car could not possibly descend to driving it himself. 
Elmer was struck by the force of this argument and engaged the 
man at a salary of fifty dollars a week. 

While waiting for the license plates to arrive, by special 
messenger, from the State Motor Vehicle Office, he telephoned 
Doris Gatewood and was rewarded with shrill feminine cries of 
delight from the lady in question. Could he not come out to the 
house for luncheon? She had just finished her story and was 
about to mail it East—perhaps he would care to read it first? 

Elmer would. He said he would be delighted to; and at one 
o’clock he slid noiselessly up to Colorado Charley’s dainty 
bungalow and discovered the girl and her alleged brother waiting 
for him on the lawn. 

The famed prodigal, returning from his unwholesome adven- 
ture with the husks and the swine, could not have been weaat- 














with more enthusiasm. 
The luncheon was ex- 
quisite and served by 
Doris Gatewood her- 
self. She flushed 
prettily when Colorado 
Charley reminded El- §& 
mer that she had 3 
cooked it also. Charley 
ate little, however, and 
appeared languid and 
disinterested, as became 
a semi-invalid. Having 
been informed that he 
was a veteran of the 
Great War, Elmer at 
once had for Colorado 
Charley -a distinct feel- . 
ing of fraternity, and 
the conversation was 
almost entirely of sol- 
diering. In prepara- 
tion for this, the bunco- 
man had “boned up” 
on the A.E.F. from 
an invalid ex-soldier 
at Arrowhead Hospital 
and another at the 
Veterans’ Home. at- 
Sawtelle. When it 
seemed that he» might 
be getting into deep 
water, Doris saved him 
by suggesting that it 
was time for him to 
take his after-luncheon 
nap. 

“Poor Charley gets 
so excited and nervous 
when he talks of those 
terrible scenes,” she 
explained to Elmer. 
“It wears him out 
even to think about 
them.” 

Elmer noticed the 
sallowness of Colorado 
Charley’s features and 
charitably ascribed this 
pallor to ill-health in- 
stead of dissipation. 
He was relieved when 
the invalid retired for 
his nap and left him 
alone with Doris. In- 
cidentally, it is worthy 
of remark here that 
whei she washed the ee: 
dishes Elmer wiped ean pa ee 
them for her, for which age sg- 7 : 
act of servitude he was ert 
duly rewarded. Doris = iS 
informed him enthusiastically that he was a dear-and gave him a 
friendly little pat on the cheek with her wet fingers. 

There being nothing better to do after the dishes had been 
washed and set back in the cupboard,Elmer suggested that they 
go for a ride in the Bo'les-Joyce. +» Doris replied that she would 
adore it—so they went, in calm:defiance'.ofElmer’s voluntary 
promise to Nellie Cathcart thatdige should be thé:very first per- 
son to ride in his new car. In juSticé*to Elmer it must be added, 
however, that he had completely forgotten that promise. Having 
been lightly made, it had been as lightly forgotten. 

While in France Elmer, in common with thousands of other 
young Americans, had visited Paris after the Armistice and had 
there listened to the old saw that if one should sit long enough on 
the sidewalk in front of the Café de la Paix, everybody he had 
ever known would eventually pass by. Elmer had sat there half 
a day and been accosted by nobody more important than a 
military policeman who had made him exhibit, in writing, his 
right to sit there. 

It did occur to Elmer, however, upon his return to Pilarcitos 
-_ days later that this is indeed a very small world. An exile 
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from Pilarcitos had seen him driving along Santa Monica 
Boulevard with Doris Gatewood, and a former Pilarcitos belle, 
who had emigrated to Los Angeles and was eking out a precarious 
existence as an extra in the movies, wrote home to Alice Good- 
fellow that she had seen Elmer Clarke fox-trotting in a Hollywood 
café with a girl who had everything on her except the kitchen 
stove. 

This gossip so interested Alice that she felt it her Christian 
duty to mention it to Nellie Cathcart, who said nothing but 
wondered a little. 

Elmer arrived home in a singularly happy frame of mind. He 
had had a perfectly delightful time in Los Angeles. He and Doris 
Gatewood had become great pals; his new car provided him with 
a thrill every time he looked at it and he had in the tonneau 
several pieces of new and shiny luggage quite filled with the 
finest in haberdashery and Los Angeles tailoring. Also, at part- 
ing Doris had, in her brother’s presence and with that candor and 
charm which so fascinated Elmer, insisted upon kissing him good- 
by. Then she had walked out to the car with him and shaken his 
hand in farewell. 
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inheritance had become 
known, as first prize, 
won by Miss Nellie 
Cathcart. Now, to 
have a stranger beat 
Nellie out by a whisker 
in the last jump, as it 
were—to employ racing 
parlance—set the town 
agog with excitement. 

Elmer arrived in 
Pilarcitos too late in 
the afternoon to take 
Nellie to luncheon, and 
as he was due that 
night to conduct an 
initiation of a class 
of thirty neophytes into 
the local lodge of the 
Woodmen of the World, 
he had no opportunity 
of seéing her until noon 
of the following day. 
By that time, how- 
ever, he had listened 
to enough bucolic badi- 
nage and impish queries 
regarding his gallantry 
in Los Angeles to realize 
that Nellie Cathcart 
must have listened to 
twice as much. 

Consequently he was 
somewhat troubled of 
soul as he drew up in 
front of the bank and 
waited for Nellie to 
emerge. 

She came, flashing 
him a radiant smile of 
welcome from the top 
step, where she paused 
to make deliberate ap- 
praisal of the new mil- 
lionaire, his chauffeur 
and his new car. Elmer 
stepped out, opened the 
tonneau door and 
waved her in. 

“Oh, boy!” Nellie 
murmured breathlessly 
and popped in. ‘‘Elmer, 
darling, it’s gorgeous— 
so gorgeous that I’m 
grateful to be the second 
girl to ride in it first.” 

Nellie couldn’t help 
thrusting that — one 
home—and it went 


it—I can't. I'll be so lonely,’ Doris sobbed, when Elmer came to say good-by. home, too. Elmer 


Here she had reminded him that Pilarcitos lay three hundred 
miles to the north, that the roads, while good, were quite over- 
run with morons driving flivvers and please, please, to be care- 
ful—for her sake. She said she wouldn’t sleep a wink until she 
knew he had arrived home safely—and wouldn’t he telegraph her 
the instant that happy end had been accomplished? Elmer 
would. He promised her solemnly to that effect—and he kept 
his promise. 

He should have known better. Old lady Bray handled that 
telegram, made a note of the lady’s name and address and 
promptly circulated a report that Nellie Cathcart had better look 
out—that a girl in Los Angeles was after Elmer Clarke and was in 
a fair way of landing him. 

The theft of the queen bee from a hive could not possibly have 
upset a community of bees one-half so much as the three reports 
on Elmer’s Los Angeles activities upset Pilarcitos.) The town 
buzzed with gossip and idle speculation. 

If it had been pro-Elmer and anti-Elmer prior to that fatal 
trip to Los Angeles, it was.now pro-Nellie to the last man and 
woman. Elmer had been regarded, the moment news of his 


flushed and looked as 

guilty as a sheep-killing 
dog as he.climbed in beside her. Well, there was but one thing to 
do and that was to tell the truth, shame the devil and let the chips 
fall where they might. 

“Well, I'll tell you all about her——” he began, but Nellie 
raised a menacing ‘finger. , 

“Don’t, Elmer! It-isn’t necessary. You do not have to. I 
know you just happened to be riding along, you met her, she was 
walking, she recognized you and you just had to be decent 
and give her a lift.” - 

“Well, have it your.own way,” he replied gloomily but bravely. 
“Only that wasn’t the way. You see, I’d met her before. She’s 
a newspaper correspondent and she came up here to get a story 
from me on how it feels to be a poor man one day and a millionaire 
the next. She’s a very charming girl and her name is Doris 
Gatewood. She’s a correspondent for the American Weekly of 
New York. I happened to tell her I was going to Los Angeles to 
buy this car and she suggested that if I would telephone her she’d 
let me read her story before she mailed it East. I suppose she 
didn’t want to write anything to which I might object.” 

“Qh!” said Nellie. “Did she write a (Continued on page =) 
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QA drawing-card since 
the Chicago World's Fair. 


HERE is always drama when a woman looks long into 

a mirror. The sort of drama, of course, depends upon 

the sort of woman. But when her eyes no longer ask 

illusion of the glass, assuredly then your drama stalks 
in the robes of tragedy. 

Mame Jarrow looked for a long time into her mirror. She 
found no sympathy in the face that stared back at her. In its 
look was only an unpitying humor. 

“Tf I could only look fifty,” sighed Mame Jarrow, “and 

espectable.” : 

Her hands lifted with a wistful instinct to 
rearrange the fall of hair at her temples. The 
slender, stiff lips in the mirror halted the ges- 
ture with a grimace. 

“Oh, of course, it’s a laugh,” agreed Mame 
Jarrow. ‘Me wanting to look fifty, which 
I ain't. Not for four years yet, anyway. 
But it’s kind of tough, at that, to keep on look- 
ing like all those other things I haze been.” 

The face in the mirror did not relent. On it 
the scars of wisdom had left too deep a mark. 
Unlovely experience had glossed its beauty 
like the patina of an antique, delicate mas. 
The lips, that had learned to smile crookedly at 
the world, were set in a metallic precision. 

Only in Mame Jarrow’s eyes was there an 
unmarred beauty. They were screened by 
habitual narrowing of the lids. It was as if 
she raised a shield to protect from other eyes 
their secret gentleness. 

Alone in her room in Mrs. Fisher’s boarding- 
house, she permitted the shield to fall. For 
an instant, her eyes opened wide. Eyes dark 
with hurt. The eyes of a wondering child. 


“But she’s so young and so lovely,” whis- B 
pered Mame Jarrow, “and, please God, I love @ Tio of th & 
Tumbling Tarks. 


her so.” 
She turned suddenly from the mirror. Down 
the hallway came the hushed notes of a violin. 


The frail music halted at her door. Then came a knock and a 


question: 

“Are you decent?” 

Mame Jarrow laughed, harshly. 
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“T sometimes wonder about that myself,” she answered, “but 
come in, anyway, and we'll talk it over.” 

It wasn’t fair of her. She knew very well that the question 
was merely a courteous one. It is the formality with which those 
of the theater inquire if one is sufficiently clad to receive a caller. 

From the hallway a black-eyed, slim little man entered Mame 
Jarrow’s room. There was an apologetic reproach in.his manner. 

He was the one they called the Count in Mrs. Fisher’s. They 
called him that because they found his name too difficult to pro- 
nounce and because, to vaudeville eyes, he looked like a count. 
He was known to the varieties as the Gipsy Fiddler. His great 
fame ended with his great love, as has been told. 

“Out of my sorrow,” he had once said to his closest friend, 
Griffo the Clown, “I make little songs for my violin.” 

Out of his sorrow, too, had come an understanding of men and 
women. And a sympathy that often took him to the side of 
someone in trouble. To this day, at Mrs. Fisher’s, they will tell 
you twenty such tales of the Count. 

This visit to Mame Jarrow’s room was different. That, and her 
harsh welcome, kept him standing uncertainly by the door. 

“Come on in, Count,” she invited. “If you’re scared you can 
leave the door open.” 

This was more than unfair. Mrs. Fisher’s folk did not bend 
to such shallow conventionalities. 

“T will visit another time,” replied the Count. ‘Your words 
are light but there is grief in your eyes. Forgive me, madam.” 

Her eyes put up their swift shield. Her smile made its precise, 
crooked line. ‘‘Don’t stall, Count,” said Mame Jarrow. ‘You’re 
too square a man to ad lib Jies. Let’s talk turkey. You came 
here, didn’t you, to talk about my morals?” 

“T am perhaps the last one,’ responded the Count, “to speak 
of morality.” 

“Well, then, my immorality.” 

“There is no immorality,” said the Count, “except bad music.” 

She smiled again, but she was not 
disarmed. 

“You are there with the nifty give- 
outs, Count,” she told him, “but when I 
hear smooth talk I look for rough work. 
You can’t blame me, can you?” 

“Poor lady,” he exclaimed gently. 
“Was there never a man you could 
trust? Not even one?” 

Her eyes were almost closed at his 
words. But when she spoke, there was 
no sign that he had touched her. 

“They sent you here, didn’t they,” 
she asked, “‘to tell me that I mustn’t be 
friends with Linda any more? That I 
mustn’t see her? That if I have any heart left in me 
T’ll lay off the kid for her own good?” 

“They are but children, our friends here at Mother 
Fisher’s,” interposed the Count softly. 

“But what I say is true, isn’t it?”’ she demanded. 
“They’re afraid that just knowing a tough old cus- 
tomer like me ain’t good for Linda? That I’ll hurt 
her chances? And they sent you to tell me.” 

“T came,” said the Count, “because I feared 
ass another might hurt you.” 

7 The precise, metallic smile was ugly. “Hurt 
me?” she countered. “Me? No one can hurt me, 
old trouper. Do you think it still hurts me when 
people talk behind my back about what I was in 
the old days? When they whisper that I was called 
Denver Mamie and had a tough record in the 
dance joints and honky-tonks? That can’t hurt 

me. For that kind of thing there isn’t any place left to hurt.” 

“Poor lady!” murmured the Count. 

“Don’t be sorry for me!” she cried. “I did all that because I 
wanted to! I didn’t doit because I thought it was the easiest way. 
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Good Lord, easy! I did it because it was the only way. And I 
did it because I wanted to, I tell you, because I wanted to.” The 
defiance went suddenly from her voice, and her hand went to her 
throat, as if it hurt. 

“Those are brave words,”’ said the Count, “and spoken oh so 
bravely.” 

She struggled to recover the armor of her smile. “I can be 
braver than that,” she said. “A whole lot braver than just 
saying words.” 

“You and I—we know the world,” he responded. “I do not 
try to speak smooth words now. I want to talk, as you say, the 
turkey. I address the sorrow I have seen in your eyes. And 
I speak from my own heart, which also has known sorrow.” 

It was as if he touched chords on the muted strings of his 
Romany fiddle. When she looked at him again, she did not 
guard her eyes. 

“Can’t you tell me about it, Mame Jarrow?” the Count asked 
simply. 

She took his hand and clung to it. ‘I said they couldn’t hurt 
me’’—her voice was hoarse—‘“‘and they can’t. I’m the only one 
in the world that can hurt me—and I’m going to do it.” 

“Tell me,” he repeated. 

“They’re right—I ain’t fit for her,” she said. ‘Don’t try to 
say something kind. I’d made up my mind before you came to 
my room. I’m doing it myself—like I’ve always done every- 
thing. I’m doing it for her—for Linda.” 

“You are, then, so very fond of her that it will hurt not to see 
her again?” 

The smile that she gave him then had lost most of its hard 
wisdom. “A little while ago,” she said, “‘you asked me if there 
ever was a man I could trust. Would you like to hear about 
him?” 

“Tell me, Mame Jarrow,” said the Count again. 


The Auth 


RS. FISHER was not an eavesdropper. Mrs. Fisher would 

have told you that herself, emphatically, had anyone so 

little as hinted a suspicion. No, sir. She was not the kind to go 
snooping around. 

But on this day Mrs. Fisher was troubled and anxious. Be- 
sides, it just happened that her household duties took her past 
Mame Jarrow’s room. And, just before she passed the door, an 
especially worn spot in the veteran hall carpet de- 
manded that she pause for an inspection. Sounds 
were coming from Mame Jarrow’s room. 

“Oh, dear!” gasped Mrs. Fisher. 

She hurried to the room occupied by Dan Sawtelle, 
king of all sword swallowers, and Minnie Sawtelle, 
mistress of a trained seal act. Mrs. Fisher was not 
surprised to find a little company of her ladies and 
gentlemen assembled in the room of the Sawtelles. 
She faced them, breathlessly. 

“T think she’s crying,” said Mrs. Fisher. 

Uncomfortable silence followed her statement. It 
was not the way of Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers to be silent 
in any mood. But when M. Jacques LaVelle, vaude- 
ville’s premier knife- and ax-thrower, spoke, there was 
awe in his voice. 

“Gosh—crying!” said M. Jacques. ‘“That’s worse’n 
if she got up-stage, like I figured she would, and tossed 
the — around. That’d be natural. But crying— 
gosh!”’ 

Silence again. A furtive, guilty silence. These lodgers 


of Mrs. Fisher’s were not feeling very happy over what The ticket 
they had done. hawker. 


The Count had called them children. They were 
children—the immemorial children of the stage. They 
are thus in the incredible, lovely land beyond the curtain, where it 
is only reasonable to fret for the moon, which is the spot-light. 
Warm-hearted, thoughtless children. Forever seeming to play 
at being grown-ups; wearing emotions as lightly as a change of 
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costume. Naively 
cynical children, mov- 
ing always in the 
glamour of the foot- 
lights. And some- 
times managing to be 
as cruel—as unthink- 
ingly cruel—as only a 


child can be. 
Just now, in the 
Sawtelles’ room, they hoofer. 


were children who 

feared that they had 

been very naughty indeed. They were frightened. It was nota 
question of morals that had moved them to protest. The word 
itself had only a vague meaning to them. Anyway, Mame 
Jarrow’s morals were her own business. She was, at bottom, a 
good trouper. Which may be infinitely more important than 
having morals—or not having them. 

It was Linda Warelle, and the girl’s strange, quick friendship 
for Mame Jarrow, that made all the difference. They had to 
protect the girl. Linda Warelle had come to Mrs. Fisher’s from 
a little suburban town. 

In their impulsive way, they took the girl to their hearts, she 
seemed so friendless and helpless. When they learned that she 
was an orphan, they were ready to be both father and mother to 
her. Later they learned other details. She had left the family 
with which she had lived since her earliest recollection. There 
had been a young man, too. Rather a nice young man, with a 
roadster and solid ideas about matrimony and a controlling 
interest in a thriving dairy. 

“It’s past me,” admitted Kitty LaVelle, wife and professional 
target of M. Jacques, ‘‘why she washes up and walks out on a 
cozy set-up like that for the grease-paint and the four-a-day.” 

“Us women got our careers, too,” answered Minnie Sawtelle. 
“And our art.” 

She was always inclined to be belligerent about her art, was 
Minnie Sawtelle, trainer of performing seals. 

“Of course, dearie,”” answered Kitty. Her own art, at the 
time, was keeping her weight down to a point where the flying 
cutlery of M. Jacques might more surely miss her. “Of course. 
But all Linda’s got is the yen. The chances 
are she’ll never get to do more than a 
yp. walk-on to hand props to some supper- 
show juggler.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” put in Eddie Dean, 
the nifty hoofer. ‘This Linda’s a born 
trouper. I don’t know where she gets it 
in that ten-twenty-thirty town she come 
from. But she takes to the stage as 
natural as a bill-poster takes to free 
passes.” 

This was after Linda had gone to work 
in the Mock Turtle cabaret. She danced a 
little and sang a little. A very little. But 
the same air of helpless innocence that had 
touched the hearts of Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers, 
reached the somewhat heavy senses of 
those who sought diversion in the tuneful 
disorder of the Mock Turtle cabaret. 

It may have been this quality about 
7 her that interested Al Bergon, veteran 
producer of musical shows. He dropped 
into the Mock Turtle cabaret one night, 
saw Linda’s little performance, and came 
another night. Several other nights. And 
then came a night when Linda hurried home to Mrs. Fisher’s, 
glowing with glorious news. Al Bergon, the great producer, had 
called her to his table and had offered her a part in his new 
musical show. ‘a 
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The girl went with her elation straight to the room of Mame 
Jarrow. Linda ran to Mame Jarrow with all her confidences, her 
little problems and her girl moods. From the first, there had 
been this unaccountable attachment between the woman of the 
Western honky-tonks, Denver Mamie, and the girl from the 
little gag town. And Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers were as worried as 
they were puzzled. 

After all, theirs was a stagy view of existence. To them, life 
was scraped down to the limits of an eighteen-minute vaudeville 
drama. In such a perspective it was, of course, possible that 
blue-eyed innocence should embrace worldliness: But that 
worldliness should give its devotion to innocence—ah, there 
could be only a sinister reason for that. 

“She wants to drag her down and down,” declared Abigail 


Savannah, “until the girl’s soul of her is besmirched and in the 


mire, like what her own is.” 

Abigail was the younger of the Savannah Sisters, singers of 
ballads old and new. Her sentiments were notoriously colored 
by the lush ballads she sang. But by this time all of them were 
feeling ballady about Linda Warelle, impulsively their ward. 

“There ain’t no use trying to wise up Linda,” offered Dan 
Sawtelle. “She wouldn’t understand. She don’t know there’s 
dames like Denver Mamie in the world. She thinks where this 
Jarrow broad is like a big sister to her.” 

“I’ve even saw her sneaking breakfast up to Linda’s room,” 
reported Mrs. Fisher. ‘She looked very guilty and tried to say 
something about Linda being only a child, after all, and not liking 
to get up in the morning.” 

“Oh, this Mame’s a smooth worker,” said M. Jacques. “Dames 
like that always are. She’s took many’s the chump in her day.” 

“And Linda tells me that Jarrow wants her to quit the stage,” 
added Kitty LaVelle, ‘cand go back to this cow-wrastler on the 
rutabaga circuit. Can you imagine trying to get a girl to pass 
up her career?” 

“What I keep wondering about,” declared Julius Tark, under- 
stander of the Four Tumbling Tarks, “‘is why this burlesque 
broad comes here in the first place. She must have plenty salted 
away in the old grouch bag.” ; 

“Does a party have to be bust,’’ demanded Mrs. Fisher, 
“before they come to my boarding-house?” 

She could be very regal and haughty, as became one who had 
once been a princess of the famous De Novello family of daring 
equestrian gymnasts. Julius Tark was quickly and fumblingly 
apologetic. 

“T only mean, Mother Fisher,” he explained, “where fast 
dames like this Jarrow broad do not crave a refined and home- 
like atmosphere like you ieature here. I mean if they got dough 
they go for the flashy joints. And, like I say, Mame Jarrow 
must have plenty in the grouch bag.” 

They became resentful of this, too. The grouch bag is one 
of the theater’s oldest traditions. Quite literally, it is a chamois 
bag suspended from the throat and secreted on the breast of the 
owner. Into it the performer tucks his valuables. It is especially 
handy for one whose life is a constant change of costume. In 
time it became a sort of savings-bank. A grouch bag because, 
with such as Mrs. Fisher’s folk, a too-saving instinet-is often 
looked upon as a social defect. Then, too, the bagds.a comforting 
talisman against the day when fortune frowns—and, in a phrase, 
has a grouch. : ‘ 


t 


N THE end, based on Julius Tark’s passing suspicion, they he- . 
lieved fabulous things of Mame Jarrow’s grouch-bag. . Their: 


imaginations crammed it with the gaudier wages of sin. And, 
as has been said, they resented it. , 

It was when Al Bergon offerei1 Linda her chancé in musical 
comedy that Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers decided to give Denver Mame 
an open warning; to tell her that she must leave Linda alone. 
Linda’s career would be harmed if others knew that She was the 
friend of such as Denver Mamie. 

Except for the intervention of the Count, they would have gone 
so fai as to call on Mame Jarrow in a body; a group ‘of childish 
vigilantes. ee 

“Permit me, good friends, a clumsy gallantry,” begged-the 
Count. ‘Allow me, please, to undertake this so-delicagg mission. 
We must not hurt her too much.” iat hae 

They were glad enough to make him their messenger. And 
thus, playing a muted Gipsy tune upon his fiddle, the Count had 
strolled to wait upon Mame Jarrow. ; 

And now they huddled in the Sawtelle room, anxious for the 
return of their ambassador—and frightened. Crying—gosh! 

From the third-floor hallway came the sound of a door opening 
and closing again very gently. They moved a little closer 


The Grouch Bag 


together. The door of the Sawtelle room opened. The Count 
stood before them, grave and inscrutable. 

“You need worry no longer, my friends,” said the Count. 
“She has promised to see Miss Linda no more—only once more, 
to say good-by.”’ 

“Is she going to——” 

“How did she——” 

“Why was she——’”’. 

Their eager questions were flung back from the scarred panel 
of the closed door?_ With his last word, the Count had left them. 


O THIS day there are those at Mrs. Fisher’s who believe that 
the Count knew, from the first, how. Mame Jarrow would say 
“good-by” to Linda Warelle. For two days he was the only one 
in the boarding-house who saw Mame Jarrow. 

On the night of the third day, quite late, she appeared for a 
surprising moment between the portiéres of the parlor doorway. 

“Tl forgive you now,” she said. “Later on, I may not feel 
that way about it. I forgive you because you did it for her.” 

The snappy comeback, which Kitty LaVelle arose to fling at 
her, was never delivered. None of them was exactly certain of 
what Mame Jarrow had said. Her words had been lost in their 
wonder at her appearance. 

“And now,” exclaimed Julius Tark, “I’m willing to believe 
everything I’ve ever heard about that dame!” 

“Not only that,” amended M. Jacques LaVelle, “but I’m 
thinking up some new things about her on my own hook.” 

She deserved it, although she had not waited for their judg- 
ment. Before any of them could speak, she had reached the 
street. 

Standing in the doorway, framed by the purple plush portiéres, 
she had been the shameless effigy of an ancient shame. She was 
a cartoon of sin drawn by a ribald caricaturist. Her vivid dress 
missed being lavender by two unforgivable shades. In her whole 
being was a studied, shrewd defiance. Whatever was in her eyes 
was screened by rank layers of mascaro. Her cheeks were 
symmetrical smudges of red. Her lips a daub of crimson. 

“And I'll swear,” declared Minnie Sawtelle, “‘where she’s had 
her hair touched up with henna. The old bum!” 

They made obvious guesses at the reason for this bedizened 
appearance of Mame Jarrow. But they overlooked the most 
obvious. 

They began to reach the truth when, after midnight, Linda 
Warelle let herself into the house and rushed at once for her 
room. Her face was streaked with tears. She sobbed as she 
brushed by Kitty LaVelle, who came into the hallway to meet her. 

“Oh, let me alone!” she cried. “It’s so terrible! To think that 
she is like that—a common woman—and that he—that I——” 

She locked the door of her room. Fora while Kitty stood there, 
trying to speak with the weeping girl. She turned from the 
effort, at last, and went to take counsel with Mrs. Fisher. 

In the lower hallway, she encountered the returning figure of 
Mame Jarrow. Mame Jarrow, a little more tawdry and di- 
sheveled and striding like a blowzy somnambulist. There was 
something else about her. Something that made Kitty cringe 
against the wall to let her pass. 

Altogether, it was news that could not keep until breakfast. 
A whispering went through the house. Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers 
came from their rooms. They gathered in the parlor, a tatter- 
demalion council in pajamas, bath-robés,*kimonos and boudoir 
caps. ; 


~ “Tt Was some time before Eddie Dean, the-nifty. hoofer,-joined 


them. He sauiftered into the house, serene“in the importance 


‘ of. what he had to tell them. ‘ 


“Well, she ceftainly said’good-by-to Miss Linda,” he informed 
them. “And this lad Tolstoy hisself, which’ wrote this ‘Good- 
by Forever’ hit,-couldn’t have staged it better.” 

Their‘tumult of whispered questions was.as gratifying as an 
applauding audience. 

“Well, it come off in the Mock Turtle cabaret,” the hoofer 
narrated. “I am there myself, taking in the show and also 
spraying the adenoids from time to time. . Also putting myself 
in with my sugar, which I am staking to this swell racket.” 

“Go on—go into the dance,” growled Julius Tark, in rebuke 
fot the hoofer’s needless prolog. _-- 

“Miss Linda had just did her little specialty,” said Eddie 
Dean, “and, like I’ve always said, the girl’s got natural talent. 
Anyway, when she’s took her couple bends and off, she goes 
over to a table where this Al Bergon, the big producer, is setting, 
getting a load of her act and blotting up a little laughing shellac 
hisself. He certainly looks at her plenty satisfied, if you get me. 
I say to myself where Linda ain’t only copped herself a part in a 
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| SOUP” 


and the 
new Idea 


Wwiret is soup? It is 
food in hot, liquid form. 
Why is it a food? Because 
it nourishes and invigorates. 
Why is it desirable for us to 
eat food in this hot, liquid 
form? Because it is so de- 
lightful and satisfying to the 
taste and because it has such 
a splendidly wholesome, healthful effect 
. upon the appetite and the digestion. The 
—— old idea about soun was that it should 

()\W 6) ten “4 always be served at formal meals and 
er special occasions, but only every once ina 

while at the family meals. Soup was then 
considered as a kind of special luxury, a 


‘i : : 4 ° e 
3 ¥ display dish when ‘‘company” came, or as 
, an extra dish to be offered to the family 








oniy at intervals. 
But nowadays soup is no longer just an 


co 
occasional dish; it is a regular part of the 
ie 11] OY daily diet, as it should be. 


ONDENSED soups are responsible 
< e . for this beneficial change. It was per- 

t ?} S fectly natural that the housewives of 
ty | # | QO U S bygone days should avoid all the trouble 

and expense of making soup at home. The 


new knowledge of dietetics had not yet 
come to teach the importance of a healthy 


xe) ETA b| - appetite and how to develop it. Con- 

Gk densed soups had not yet been placed on 

dS sale at every food store in such convenient 

already-prepared form that the service of 

S soup became simply a matter of keeping 
6) U +) the pantry shelf supplied. 

° Campbell’s Soups can be bought in 

every food store in the United States and 

in every seaport in the world. This shows 

you how the new idea about soup has 

swept the country. Its use is now uni- 

versal. These -soups are scientifically 

made of the finest materials in kitchens 

famous for their French chefs and their 

strict standard of quality in every in- 
gredient, however slight. 


RE YOU keeping in step with the 
latest, up-to-date knowledge of proper 
nutrition? Are you letting these great 
spotless soup-kitchens save you work and 
add daily brightness and healthfulness to 
your meals? If not, you will be doing 
your family and yourself a real service by 
starting today with the regular use of 
soup. Visit your grocer’s. Become ac- 
quainted with the different kinds of con- 
densed soups—not only Tomato Soup and 
Vegetable Soup, which are so familiar, but 
those other delicious kinds that help so 
greatly in giving variety and charm to 
your menus. Vegetable purees; hearty 
soups made with meat; dainty clear soups; 
soups splendid for the children; soups for 
formal occasions and the family meals. 21 
different kinds. Serve these soups daily 
for the next two weeks and you will serve 
them always—for enjoyment and health 


12 cents a can i - both! 
WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET! 
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show but also has grabbed off a producer.” 

‘‘Ain’t that just lovely?” interrupted Abigail 
Savannah. “It’s as sweet as that ballad where 
the wealthy millionaire finds his true love in 
a little girl of the tenements.” 

‘And very soft for Linda,” inserted Minnie 
Sawtelle, ‘‘having this important John hooked 
this way.” 

Eddie Dean looked superior. ‘‘Just wait 
till you get my second act curtain,” he advised. 
“Tt come when the Jarrow babe crashes into 
the joint. How she ever shills by the doorman 
is a rebus, because the Mock Turtle don’t 
make no habit of stewed ladies.” 

“Stewed?”’ exclaimed M. Jacques. 

‘Boiled!’ answered the hoofer. 

‘She must’ve got it quick,” said Julius Tark. 
‘“When she left here she was sober as a judge.” 

‘‘And she wasn’t drunk when I saw her in the 
hall,” declared Kitty LaVelle. ‘Something 
was the matter—but she wasn’t at all pottsy.” 

“T have saw a few oiled-up dames in my 
time’’—Eddie. Dean’s tone was _ judicially 
offended—‘“‘and if she wasn’t drunk, then she’s 
a better actress than this Clara Bernhardt. 
She showed herself up plenty for what she is, 
what I mean. 

““As luck would have it, she steers right for 
the table where Bergon and Miss Linda are 
setting. I mosey over there, thinking it might 
be embarrassing for Linda and maybe I can 
lend a hand. I hear this Al Bergon say some- 
thing excited and unpolite when he catches a 
flash of Denver Mamie. She breezes up, big as 
life, and cues herself right into the party. 

“ ‘Hello, Al,’ she chirps. ‘Same old Al— 
always liked ’em young and not too smart, eh, 
Al?’ 

‘And then she laughs like she’s said some- 
thing awful cute.. Linda’s looking at her like 
she can’t believe what she sees. And you 
can’t blame her. This-Jarrow babe is a drunken 
panic. Linda naturally can’t figure her for 
the nice, big-sister dame like she always acted 
here around Mrs. Fisher’s. It must’ve got to 
Denver Mamie. The way Linda looked at 
her, I mean. For a minute I think it’ll sober 
her up. But not a chance. 

“The next minute she slaps Miss Linda on 
the back and laughs again in that soused way. 
And then she shows herself up proper. 

“‘That’s right, kid,’ she says to Linda. 
‘Eat, drink and be cagy. Play the Johns for 
all that’s in it. That’s what I done,’ she says, 
‘and look at.me! Denver Mamie, that’s me,’ 
she says, ‘pride of the honky-tonks and no 
man’s fool! Don’t let ’em talk you into going 
back to that young rhubarb-growing milkman,’ 
she says. ‘Strut your stuff, sister, and strut it 
pretty.’ 

“T catch Al Bergon making signs to the head 
waiter. By this time Jarrow’s set herself down 
by Bergon. Miss Linda looks like she’s saw a 
ghost. And a pretty disgusting ghost, at that. 

““Tt’s all right, dearie,’ says Jarrow. ‘Al and 
me are old friends, ain’t we, Al?’ she says. 

‘‘Al Bergon winks at Linda and tries to 
laugh off this crack Denver Mamie makes 
about knowing him. Then he high-tones 
Denver, claiming where he ain’t had the 
pleasure of her acquaintance. He says it real 
sarcastic. 

“And that’s where he makes his mistake. 
Because Denver Mamie says if Al Bergon 
don’t remember her, she’ll hop up his memory 
for him. Which she done—and how!” 

“Yo you mean that this Jarrow battle-ax 
knows a big man like Bergon?”’ asked Minnie. 

‘*‘Not only that,” replied Eddie Dean, “‘but 
she’s got.more dirt on him than he’ll have the 
day they plant him. What’s more, she shovels 
it. She claims where he uses these shows he 
produces to promote hisself with this young 
girl and that. She throws it up to him, even, 
where about twenty years ago, when she came 
here from the West, looking for work, he tried 
to get giddy with her. She left it kind of up in 
the air whether he got by with it or not. And 
she names the names of some of these other 
girls he done this way to, giving them bits in 
his shows and—well, you know.” 

“Do you think it’s true?” Kitty gasped. 
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Eddie Dean held out his left hand. Two of 
the knuckles were skinned and swollen. 

“T know it’s true,” he smiled. ‘‘That’s why 
I tag this Al Bergon right on the pan.” 

“You socked him?” cried M. Jacques. “You 
socked Al Bergon?”’ 

“And how!” grinned Eddie Dean. ‘‘Say, I 
wouldn’t stand for no gent slugging a dame, 
would I? No matter if she is a little drunk 
and making wrong cracks.” 

“Routine your monolog, hoofer,”’ said 
Julius Tark. 

‘Well, Jarrow. puts it on Bergon so heavy,” 
resumed Eddie, ‘“‘that he steams up and forgets 
his etiquette. To make a long story short, he 
takes a healthy wallop at Denver Mamie. She 
kind o’ laughs when he hits her, and falls over 
a chair.” 

“What did poor Linda do?” asked Mrs. 
Fisher. 

“When Mamie hits the canvas I ‘hit Bergon,” 
replied the hoofer. ‘It was a sweet sock, what 
I mean, right amongst the eyes. Then Linda 
starts toward Denver Mamie, like she was 
going to help her on her feet. She was scared, 
Linda was, but even then I could see she was 
mostly sorry for Mamie. But Denver Mamie 
just laughs like any drunk. 

‘Get away: from me, you dirty little so- 
and-so,’ she says to Linda. ‘You’re just an- 
other of these little gold-digging so-and-so’s, 
pertending to be innocent but worse’n any—— 

“Well, she used language,” Eddie Dean 
broke off, ‘‘and it wasn’t nice. And that’s 
about all.” 

“But what about Linda?” 

“She got all white and backed away from 
Mamie,” concluded Eddie. ‘‘She looked awful 
disgusted with her. Also with Bergon. And 
she lams out of the Mock Turtle, making 
funny noises like she wanted to cry but 
couldn’t.” 


Outside Mrs. Fisher’s boarding-house, a 
taxicab waited with the world-weary air of all 
taxicabs. 

Up-stairs in Mrs. Fisher’s boarding-house 
a tearful, pale girl hurried over the last packing 
of a suitcase. Linda Warelle was going back 
to the gag town and the rather nice young man 
in the dairy business. _ Still she wept, while 
around her the womenfolk of Mrs. Fisher’s 
fluttered with their sympathy. 

The Count went to the room of Griffo the 
Clown, his: closest friend. It was the Count, 
it may be remembered, who taught Griffo the 
trick of slanting his red property eyebrows— 
the trick that raised Grifto to the white-faced 
peerage of the circus. At the moment of the 
Count’s entrance, Griffo was experimenting 
with the fuzzy, red eyebrows. 

“They tell me where Linda’s taking it hard,” 
remarked Grifio. ‘‘That’s too bad. But it’s 
all for the best, her going back home where she 
belongs.” 

‘‘A woman never weeps alone,” replied the 
Count. ‘Somewhere, always, there are the 
tears of another woman.” 

‘Meaning this tramp of a Jarrow dame?” 
sneered Griffo. ‘‘Why should she cry? She 
showed herself up for what she is.” 

“A clown must know what makes people 
weep,” returned the Count, “‘before he can 
know what makes people laugh.” 

Griffo turned from his make-up box. The 
red eyebrows bent in a quizzical line. 

“Suppose I told you, my friend,’”’ queried 
the Count, ‘‘that Mame Jarrow never drank? 
And that, despite what they say, there never 
was but one man in Mame Jarrow’s life— 
only one.” 

Griffo’s eyebrows wrinkled comically. “Then 
why,” he demanded, ‘‘does she take all the 
credit for being that kind of a dame?” 

The Romany fiddler smiled slowly at his 
friend. ‘Let me tell you,” he said quietly, 
“what Mame Jarrow told me when I went to 
her room the other day. Do you remember 
Fred Jarrow?” 

“Fred played musical stock,” Griffo an- 
swered. ‘That was a long time ago.” 

“Fred Jarrow was the one man in her life,” 


” 


said the Count. ‘They played in the same 
stock company and they were: married before 
she was twenty. Jarrow was in poor health. 
That is why they went West. Their baby 
came a month before Fred Jarrow died. Mame 
Jarrow was left alone, without money, and 
with the baby, among strangers.” 

“A baby? That dame?” cried Griffo. 

“Tt was not pleasant, eh,. my friend?” t 
Count went on. ‘‘Mame Jarrow thought 
all out. The stage was all she knew. As 
as she could, she found employment in the 
dance-halls and in the other places—the 
honky-tonks. She danced and sang for the 
money the drunken miners threw on the stage. 

“There were three years of that. By that 
time her reputation was hard—and she was 
hard. It is written on her face. Time is a 
merciless historian. But she was not hard in 
the way we have always thought. There was 
only the one man. That also is written—in 
her so-lovely eyes. 

“At the end of three years Denver Mamie— 
that was her name by that time—made her 
great decision. We may think it a strange 
one. I do not know, myself, if it was wise. 
But she had learned to think for herself. Her 
whole heart was her baby. She didn’t want the 
baby ever to-know, you see, that its mother 
was’Denver Mamie. 

“Mame Jarrow came East with the baby. 
She left it with friends who had known her and 
Fred Jarrow in happier days. She made ar- 


Tangements to send money to them, secretly, 


to take care of the baby.. And, most expressly, 
she arranged that the baby was to be told that 
its mother was dead. 

“That’s why I smile a little when our friends 
here at Mother Fisher’s speak of Mame Jar- 
row’s grouch bag. -I have seen this grouch 
bag. It is not empty, my friend. But for 
nearly twenty years every cent of Mame 
Jarrow’s money has been sent. to take care of 
her child.” 

“Maybe that is why she feels this way about 
Linda,” suggested the clown. “Even tough 
dames, they say, got this maternal instinct.” 

The Count’s smile was an enigma. 

“But. why. does she put on this drunk act?” 
Griffo asked. ‘And pretend she’s—well, all 
these things you say she ain’t?” 

“‘Women, once they decide to make sacrifice 
of themselves,’”’ said the Count, ‘‘do not bicker 
with their fate. Mame Jarrow died once. She 
decided to die again. Besides, it was the only 
way to give the girl a lesson; to shock her back 
to safety—to remove her, good Griffo, from 
such as Bergon.” 

“But I don’t get it yet,” sighed Griffo. “It 
just ain’t natural. The first time, of course, 
it was her own——”’ 

“And have you not guessed”—the Count’s 
voice was gentle—‘‘not even when you spoke 
of the maternal instinct? You were wiser 
than you knew, excellent Griffo. It has been 
what. you might call the true mother-love.” 

The clown’s eyebrows were raised with a 
ludicrous incredulity. ‘‘No!’’ he exclaimed. 

“But yes, my friend,’”’ answered the Count. 
“Mame Jarrow is Linda’s mother.” 


The taxicab moved off with a bored rum- 
bling. At a third-floor window, overlooking 
the street, the curtain of clotted lace stirred. 

Mame Jarrow turned away from the window. 
Her lips were set in the precise, crooked line 
that they had for the world. In her face was 
only an unpitying humor. 

“Well, it worked great,” said Mame Jarrow, 
alone in her room. ‘It all came out just like 
I figured. I did it myself, because I wanted 
to. Like I’ve always done everything. Be- 
— I wanted to—and I’m glad—I’m 

wg A Jarrow fell across her bed, sob- 
bing. On the pillow beside her tumbled Mame 
Jarrow’s grouch bag. The chain that had been 
around her throat was broken. The little 
pouch fell open. 

Out of the grouch bag fell its only burden. 
It was the tintype of a baby, in a starched and 
frilly dress. 
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“I urge young housewives to use Fels-Naptha 
because it gives extra help” 


“My husband tells me,” said a 
grocer’s wife, “that if I were in the 
store all day he never would sell any 
household soap except Fels-Naptha. 
I like it so much myself. 

“T’ve tried almost everything in 
the soap line—from home-made 
soaps to chips, powders or what not. 

“All of them have washing value, 
of course—some more than others— 
but not one of them gave me the 
extra washing help I get from 
Fels-Naptha. I always urge mothers, 
especially, to use Fels-Naptha. 
Children’s dresses are so hard to 
get clean and sweet and white that 
mothers need all the extra help from 
soap they can get. 


“Fels-Naptha makes my own wash 
come clean so easily, quickly and 
safely that I just can’t help urging 
other housewives to use it.” 

Millions of women wouldn’t be 
without this extra help of Fels-Naptha 
in their homes. Thousands of them 
came back to Fels-Naptha after trying 
“almost everything in the soap line,” 
in chips, flakes, powders and bars. 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap, 
more even than just naptha soap. 
It is unusually good soap and plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha—two safe 
cleaners combined for perfect team- 
work in one golden bar. That’s why 
it gives extra help you would hardly 
expect from just soap alone. 


Fels-Naptha cleans easily, quickiy, 
safely . . . whether you boil your 
clothes or wash them in cool or luke- 
warm water—whether you use a 
washing machine or a washboard. 

Get a golden bar from your 
grocer today and prove it, or write 
Fels & Co., Philadelphia for sample, 


free. 
© Fels & Cu. 





F ELS-NAPT PTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA GDOR 
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The Woman Who Never Forgot by Sewell Ford (continued from page 85) 


solemn-faced man, with a grayish mustache 
that poured down over his mouth like a water- 
fall. How she ever come to take up with him 
was more’n I could understand. Must have 
made her some handsome presents, or perhaps 
it was because they sang in the same church 
choir. And he was a good, kind sort of man, 
slow-moving, gentle-voiced. . 

“There was nothirg slow about Clara Colby, 
though. She was all life and action, and even 
if she was married to a middle-aged jeweler 
she kept right on being the leader of the young 
set. If there was a party, or a barn-dance, or 
a church social, you’d find Clara right in the 
midst of things, her eyes shining, roses in 
her cheeks, and that flaming hair keeping the 
young men hovering about like moths around 
acandle. Peyton Colby might be there, some- 
where in the background, or he might be at 
home or in the store. He didn’t seem to mind 
how many admirers trailed after her. 

“T guess he knew she had a lot of sense 
under her butterfly ways, and wanted her to 
have a good time while she could. She did too, 
without any harm coming of it—until the 
Honorable T. Burgess Day came to South 
Adnock and settled here. Seems he’d been 
made the general attorney for a firm that had 
bought up a lot of water-power rights and this 
was about the center of the district. He’d 
served in the legislature, too. 

“Quite a dashing sort of man, Burge Day; 
a fancy dresser, a high liver and a glib talker. 
Had a pair of rolling brown eyes that never 
missed seeing a trim figure or a pretty face, 
and it wasn’t long before he noticed Clara 
Colby. At first it was understood he was a 
widower, but later it came out that he’d had 
trouble with his wife and she was living with 
her mother in Boston. Some said she was to 
blame, others thought it must have been him. 
Anyhow, it didn’t stop him from getting right 
into the swim here, and inside of a month him 
and Clara was great friends. They danced 
together at parties, went on picnics and so on. 
They begun to go driving together. 

“There was talk, of course. You know how 
a small town is—or maybe you don’t. Some 
went to Peyton Celby with tales. He was mad 
as hops. Told ’em to mind their own business. 
But at last he must have spoken to Clara. 
Anyway, all of a sudden the affair stopped 
When they’d meet in public they’d barely 
speak to-one another. No more drives, either. 
And the buzzing quieted down. But later there 
came more whispers. One had seen this, the 
other had heard that. There were tales that 
they were meeting on the sly. You can’t fool 
Vermont Yankees. 

“But somehow there was nothing anyone 
could put their finger on. So Clara still sang 
soprano in the choir, and went about with 
her chin held high and her blue eyes more 
sparkly than ever, while Burge Day talked 
smooth and patted folks on the shoulder and 
gave dinner parties and got more popular all 
the time. Then Peyton Colby had his first 
stroke. He was laid up for six weeks or so, 
and no wife could have nursed him better than 
Clara did. At last he got so he could go back 
to the store again, with only a little droop to 
one side of his mouth and a clumsy shuffle to 
his left leg. 

“Tt was that spring she went to visit her aunt 
in Rutland. And about that time the Hon- 
orable T. Burgess Day had to go to Burlington 
on business. But Sam Harkness came back 
from a trip to Boston and swore he’d seen ’em 
walking down Tremont Street together; and 
while everybody knew that Sam was seldom 
sober when he was that far from home, few 
doubted his word. Once more the pair was 
watched, more gossip was passed around. 
Finally it reached Peyton. He had his second 
stroke. That summer Clara pushed him back 
and forth from the store in a wheel-chair, and 
if she wasn’t the picture of a devoted wife there 
never was one; Peyton bent and shaky, Clara 
with the springy step of a young deer. 


‘Well, then there was a couple of years, 
maybe three, when nothing happened. Except 
that whispers went around. Neighbors thought 
they’d seen Clara slipping out the back way 
evenings, or that they’d seen a man slipping 
in. Nothing stronger than that, but it doesn’t 
take much to keep a scandal alive. 

“Then one afternoon in September, some- 
body noticed Peyton Colby wheeling himself 
out Pond Street, pushing along feeble with his 
shaky hands, a grim, starey look in his solemn 
eyes. He’d got so he could manage the chair 
alone so nobody thought much about it. But 
about nine o’clock that night Clara came run- 
ning to Doctor Preble’s office, nervous and ex- 
cited, and said that Peyton hadn’t come home. 
He wasn’t at the store, nor at the Colony Club, 
where he sometimes went to watch the men 
play whist, nor anywhere around town that 
she could think of. So Doctor Preble got Chief 
of Police Marley and they took lanterns and 
drove out Pond Street. They didn’t find him. 

“Next day there was a general search. 
About a mile from the Square is the ice-pond, 
where the Crabb brothers cut their summer sup- 
ply every winter. Beyond the ice-houses is a 
sort of wharf where they haul up the blocks of 
ice. In summer the boys dive from it. A path 
leads down to it from the road. In the dust 
they found narrow wheel tracks. And when 
they threw in the grapples they brought up 
Peyton Colby’s wheel-chair. Next try they 
got him. It couldn’t have been an accident. 
He must have wheeled himself down there for 
a purpose, and behind the purpose must have 
been a reason. Nobody in South Adnock but 
could figure out both. He’d found out-some- 
thing that made him want to stop living, and 
he’d taken this way to do it. There, Mi3s 
Audrey! That’s the story of Clara Colby, 
whose flame-red hair went gray before she was 
forty—from monotony, as you'd call it.” 

Miss Audrey’d been listening to me with 
them big eyes of hers growing wider and wider 
and now she sort of gasps. ‘No, no!” says 
she. ‘“I—I neyer dreamed she’d been through 
anything like that. Why, that is almost an 
epic. Fancy!’ Here in this dull old town, too! 
But afterward? What became of her, and the 
affair?” : 

“There wasn’t any more to the affair,” says 
I. “Course, the tongues* went clacking for 


months after,-and there .was all sorts of stories* 


as to just what did start Peyton Colby out on 
that last ride of his. But nobody-ever-knew 
for certain. The Honorable T. Burgess Day 
said he’d been shocked to learn of the rash deed 
of one of his best friends and couldn’t imagine 
why he should have done it. Clara Colby said 
nothing at-alk » 

“But that ended her career in South Adnock, 
just as complete as if she’d been tried for some 
crime and sent to jail. Unless you’ve seen such 
a case you have no idea how bitter folks in a 
small town can get. -Hér best friends dropped 
her like she was a hot potato. . Not one of ’em 
went near her or would speak to her. Another 
soprano took her place in the- choir. The 
trustees read her out of the church. She was 
put out of the sewing circle, the dramatic club, 
and the library committee. Two old maids 
that I know of wouldn’t even walk past her 
house but-.crossed the. street a block above. 
And when she tried to open the store and run 
it herself she found it couldn’t be done with- 
out customers. So she sold out for what she 
could get. Next she had to sell the Colby place 
and move back here into the little old house her 
mother left her. Then she begun hooking 
rugs. She’s been at it ever since.” 

“And the man—what about him?” asks Miss 
Audrey. 

“Burge Day?” says I. “Oh, he was out of 
town most of the time for the next few months. 
Business affairs, he said. But by New Year’s 
he was back again, as dashing as ever. More 
so, ifanything. He was making a lot of money, 
they said. Anyway, he looked prosperous, 
gave big dinner parties, went: everywaere. 


Seemed to find plenty of dancing partners. 
Judge Liscomb’s daughter for one. And there 
was gossip about him and a Miss Hicks, the 
milliner.. He’d forgotten Clara Colby like he’d 
never known she existed. 

“Then we heard how his wife in Boston had 
got a divorce and it wasn’t two months later 
that he brought home a new one, a doll-faced 


young thing about half his age. She only ~ 


lived a couple of years, though. Maternity 
trouble. .Now he lives mostly in Boston, with 
his third. But he keeps his big house here 
for a summer place. 

“They’re here now. You'll see him driving 
by ‘in that fancy car of his with the foreign- 
looking chauffeur. Must be five or six years 
older than Clara, but you’d hardly guess it, 
with his high color and the way he holds his 
head up. Still rolls those brown eyes, too, 
when there’s a pretty girl in sight. You'd 
most think he’d have a twinge of conscience as 
he passes by that weather-beaten little house 
where she sits with her back bent over the rug 
frame. But he never looks. 

“T wonder if he’s ever seen one of Clara 
Colby’s rugs. I didn’t tell you about. them, 
did I? Well, they’re the oddest hooked ru 
you ever saw. The pattern, I mean. It’s al- 
ways the same—a pond done in light blue, with 
brown hills about and a gray sky, set in a deep 
black border. Sort of weird, as you can guess. 
Generally they hook in roses, or a floral wreath, 


or something like that. «But Clara’s always’ 


show a pond, black-bordered. 

“She’s quite an artist at hooking rugs, 
though, and while nobody here would ever 
want one with a scene such as that on it, 
there’s plenty of summer visitors who buy ’em. 
Some collectors rave over ’em. They’ve been 
written about in a magazine, and I heard how 
a New York dealer asks more’n a hundred 
dollars for a Clara Colby rug. But I guess 
nobody outside of South Adnock knows why 
she works that pond into every one. ‘Flaunting 
her scarlet letter,” Abbie Gunter says. I don’t 
think so. Bearing her cross, I’d call it. 

“But then there’s the forget-me-nots. 
Maybe it’s just because she likes ’em for a 
border bed, or has luck raising ’em. Maybe 
it’s something deeper. I don’t know. If she 
does plant ’em to remind someone of days gone 
by it’s kind of pitiful. For I doubt if he ever 
sees ’em, or guesses what they mean. There 
they are, though. And there are the rugs. 
Also there’s Clara Colby, who lived a few 
bright, reckless years, and a good many sad 
gray ones. She didn’t believe in fetters, 
either.” 

I added this-ast as I was going through the 
door, so I don’t know what Miss Audrey 
thought about it. “She didn’t take any offense, 
anyway, for next day she asked me more about 
Clara’s rugs and said she’d like to buy one. 

“Why don’t you?” says I. “Only don’t 
think you can get her to talk much.” 

While she was over there a telegram came 
for Miss Audrey. I gave it to her when she 
came back and she opened it. 

“Tt’s from Clifford,” says she. ‘He wants 
me to hurry up and get back with the-money.” 

“Well, you ought to be getting it soon, 
hadn’t you?” says I. 

“They say next Monday,” says she. ‘But 
I don’t think I shall use it to take him to Paris. 
I’m growing rather fond of South Adnock. I 
am beginning to believe that people really do 
live here, after all. I might spend the rest of 
the summer here with you, Mrs. Weston. It— 
it might prove rather interesting.” 

“Nothing much is likely to happen, you 
know,” says I. 

“T’m not sure about that,” says she. “Why, 
your Jake might come back.” 

“Tf he did,” says I, “like as not he’d just 
stroll in, hang up his hat and ask if supper was 
ready. But ain’t you going: to send some 
answer to Mr. Kendall?” 

“Yes,” saysshe. “I’m going to send him 
one of Clara Colby’s rugs.” 
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In Canadatoo.. 


at McGILL aud TORONTO aniversities 


this soa iS three tim Evvervwuere — college girls say they 
Pp es find it “the only soap for their skin!” 
; At leading women’s colleges in Amer- 
ica—Smith, Bryn Mawr, Sweet Briar, 
As po pular as any other Barnard, Wellesley,—from half to three- 
fourths of the girl students we questioned 
prefer Woodbury’s Facial Soap for their 
skin. 

a] At the five great universities of Chicago, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia— Woodbury’s is from 3 to 5 times 
as popular as any other toilet soap! Over 
3,000 girls im these universities wrote 

praising its beneficial effect. 

And in Canada, too—at her leading 
universities, Toronto and McGill, more 
than half the girl students replying to our 
inquiries find Woodbury’s “wonderful,” 
“the ideal soap.” 

“There are five girls in our family, we 

all use Woodbury’s,” wrote one Cana- 

dian girl... “A splendid cleansing 
soap, and an excellent aid in keeping 
the skin clear of ugly blemishes”... 

“ Keeps my skin in such a wonderfully 

healthy condition” ...“I use it because 

my skin is very delicate, and most soaps 
irritate it.” — 

These are characteristic comments. 











A SKIN SPECIALIST worked out the formula by 
which Woodbury’s Facial Soap is made. This 
formula not only calls for the purest and finest in- 
gredients; it also demands greater refinement in the 
manufacturing process than is commercially possible 
with ordinary toilet soaps. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or 
six weeks. Around each cake is wrapped a booklet 
of famous skin treatments for overcoming common 
skin defects. 

Within a week or ten days after beginning to use 
Woodbury’s, -you will notice an improvement in 
your complexion. Get a cake today—begin tonight 
the treatment your skin needs! 


Your WOODBURY TREATMENT for o days 


Now—the new large-size trial set 
8 > 


The Anprew Jercens Co., 
1623 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed roc please send me the new large-size trial 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial 
i é a: } Cream and Powder, and the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
Bek: A aoe e i You Love to Touch.” In Canada address The Andrew 
. Jergens Co., Limited, 1623 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 


























ce 
Goitege girls, with their youth and charm, their fresh lovely faces” 


Copyright, 1926, by The Andrew Jergens Co. OR circa, Ce manietad mates 95 Bis a arc came 
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The Fighting Parson by Don Marquts (cominuea from pose 37) 


to fall into his way of livin’ just to please him; 
she was goin’ to be herself. And more than 
oncet I’ve seen her look at him, and then sud- 
denly burst right out laughin’; and then see 
that she’d hurt him and pet him a little, in that 
way of pettin’ a woman has with her smiles 
without actually layin’ hands onto a man. 

“One night he come in when she was gettin’ 
ready to go to a dance, and as he looked at her 
his face got more and more sorrowful. I seen 
what it was right away, although she didn’t 
at first. He was dead set against dancin’ for 
one thing, and he didn’t like low necks and 
short sleeves onto women for another. 

“And the darned fool didn’t have any better 
sense than to tell her so. 

“T never seen a human bein’ any madder 
than Mildred was. She walked over and she 
held our front door open. 

“You have insulted me, you sad-faced 
barbarian,’ she told him. ‘You may go; and 
don’t come back until you come with an 
apology. 

“Carlie, he wanted to apologize right then 
and there. And he almost started-to. But he 
stopped himself. You see, he thought he was 
right. And he couldn’t go back on what he 
thought. So he took his hat and went. 

“In a week he was back and made an apol- 
ogy before Matilda and me; very formal and 
solemn. Then he started to stalk out again. 
But Mildred laughed and stopped him. 

“‘Vou’re goin’ to stay,’ she says, ‘while I 
do some missionary work for you. I’m goin’ 
to save your soul. I’m goin’ to make you 
laugh—just once, anyhow.’ 

“Well, to make it shorter, she did, before 
the evening was over. 

“ ‘T know,’ she told Matilda that night after 
he left, ‘that there’s human nature in that man 
somewhere; and I’m goin’ to bring it to the 
surface if it kills me. He’s just got the wrong 
point of view on life, and I’ll reclaim him. He’s 
a brand I’m goin’ to snatch from the burnin’.’ 

“And she pretty near did it, too. There 
wasn’t anything the matter with Carlie, really, 
except he had got to thinkin’ he had to save 
the whole world personal inside the next few 
weeks or the Lord would never be able to get 
around to it in the millions of years to come. 
What he needed was to ease off the strain on 
himself. She got him to goin’ places with her. 
And I think there were five or six weeks along 
there that were the happiest times Carlie ever 
knew in his life. He says to me, one day: 

““Clem, I’ve never been against jokin’ or 
anything like that. It’s only that I’ve been 
thinkin’ of something else. People don’t un- 
cerstand me.’ And then he says: ‘I suppose 
that’s what you get out of liquor, isn’t it? It 
loosens you up so you laugh?’ 

“ ‘Ves,’ I says. ‘But don’t you never take 
to drink, Carlie. You’d go at it too hard and 
serious and earnest. Promise me you won’t.’ 

“He looked at me solemn for a minute, and 
then he burst into a laugh. ‘That’s a joke,’ he 
says, ‘me promisin’ you not to drink.’ 

“Well, in the course of six or eight weeks, me 
and Mildred and Matilda got quite a lot of 
jokes like that out of Carlie; and he begun to 
take quite a pride in his ability to see them; 
and every now and then he would make one 
himself, and look anxious until we laughed. 

“Put one night when he come in to see 
Mildred Leeroy Lamb was there, and that 
ended Carlie’s jokin’ for some considerable 
time. Everybody in town had warned Mildred 
against Leeroy, and I suppose that’s the reason 
she took to him. She wasn’t the kind to take 
a dare. 

“When Carlie come in and seen Leeroy he 
stopped right in the doorway, with his hat in 
his hand, and he looked at Mildred like he was 
accusin’ her of something serious, like robbin’ 
a grave or stealin’ some orphant’s hirelooms. 

““T don’t wish to intrude,’ he says, very 
polite. 

“I seen the devil dancin’ into Leeroy’s eyes 


at that, and I thinks to myself, ‘Hello! Are _ 


Samson and Goliath goin’ to mix it right here 
in my front room?’ 

“*VYou ain’t intrudin’, Carlie,’ says Leeroy. 
‘Come on in. You can come and see Mildred 
every now and then, if you ask me first.’ 

“T thought things was goin’ to bust then. 
But they didn’t. Carlie stood kind of un- 
certain for a minute, and then he says, makin’ 
himself grin: ‘He! That’s a joke! I guess I 
can see a joke as well as the next man.’ 

“Leeroy, he says, kind of slow and insultin’ 
like, huntin’ trouble as he always was: ‘Well, 
if you don’t dast to take it up any other way, 
Carlie, I suppose the safest thing for you is to 
take it up as a joke.’ 

“Before Carlie could answer anything Mil- 
dred jumped to her feet, mad as blazes, and 
turned on both of them. ‘Gentlemen,’ she 
begun—and then she choked and couldn’t say 
nothin’ more. She stuck her chin in the air and 
walked out of the room. 

“Leeroy and Carlie stood and looked at each 
other, as if hungry to get at each other. 

“Finally Leeroy says: ‘It’s been six years 
since we mixed it.’ 

“Down back of the schoolhouse,’ says 
Carlie. 

“« ‘Shall we go there now?’ says Leeroy. 

“Carlie seemed to find it hard to speak. His 
face was pale and the corners of his mouth 
were jerkin’. ‘Don’t tempt me,’ he says, at 
last. ‘Don’t tempt me. If I fought you 
tonight, I’d kill you.’ 

‘And he turned and went out. Leeroy stared 
for a minute without sayin’ anything. 
then he grinned and went out too. 

“Well, me, I was kind of sorrowful they 
hadn’t gone down back of the schoolhouse, 
and me with ’em. I would ’a’ loved to have 
been the eye-witness to that mill betwixt 
Samson and Goliath—over six feet tall, both 
of ’em, and quick as chain lightnin’, and both 
with chests as big as a keg of nails, but a good 
deal harder. 

“Carlie, he come to our house the next night, 
and I met him afore he seen Mildred. There 
was determination and fire in his eye, and I 
says to him: ‘Carlie, I don’t know what form 
it’s gonna take, but I see it in you that you 
come here to make a fool of yourself. What- 
ever you planned to do, don’t do it.’ 

“I’m goin’ to save her,’ he says, ‘I’m goin’ 
to save her from him.’ 

“He’d got it into his head that it was a fight 
for the girl’s soul betwixt Heaven and Hell, 
with him Tepresentin’ Heaven and Leeroy 
representin’ Hell. He told me so in just about 
them words. 

“We were standin’ in the livin’-room, and 
as luck would have it Mildred was comin’ 
down the stairs and heard it. 

“‘Mr. Springer,’ she says, ‘please don’t 
trouble yourself about my spiritual welfare.’ 

“Carlie stood there dumb for a little while, 
and then he left the house. 

“When he was gone Mildred turned to me 
and says, under her breath: ‘Damn the man! 
Damn the man! Can’t he see I love him?’ 

“T’ll go tell him so,’ I says. 

“And I’ve often wished I had. 

“Stop! says she. ‘Don’t you stir or Ill 
never speak to you again. Don’t you see he’s 
got to have the.sense to come and make me 
tell him so himself?’ 

“Well, I could see that, in a way—but I 
orter run after Carlie Springer and told him. 

“The next Monday after that there was a 
revival meetin’ started in Carlie Springer’s 
church, and Carlie Springer was always at his 
best in revival meetin’s. There never was 
such a one as this afore, anywhere. I knowed 
what Carlie was doin’. He was puttin’ into it 
all he felt about Leeroy and Mildred. 

“And Leeroy come to those revival meetin’s 
—he come with the devil dancin’ in his eyes, 
and Mildred with him. Night after night they 
come, and set down well towards the front. 
What was in that girl’s mind and heart them 


nights I never knowed nor no one else. But 


there wasn’t no doubt in my mind what was 
in Leeroy Lamb’s heart. The plumb out- 
rageous joyousness of wicked deviltry was in 
him; you could see it in the curl of his red hair. 

“Carlie, he was a strong man in more ways 
than one; he had a good grip onto himself, or 
he would ’a’ come right down there and mixed 
it. But the heat went into his sermons and 
the fire blazed out of his eyes, and the mourn- 
ers’ bench was filled with repentant sinners. 
I misremember whether I got converted again 
myself or not; but likely I aid. I usually do 
about the second week of a revival meetin’. 
And then I backslide. Oh, well, we can’t all 
be perfect, and I’m used to myself now. 

“Then one night Leeroy come into church 
without Mildred. I s’pose he couldn’t stand it 
no longer without startin’ something. For 
right in the midst of the service he rose right up 
and addressed himself to Carlie Springer. 

ie ‘You snivelin’, psalm- -singin’ hypocrite,’ 
he says, ‘come down out’n that pulpit. Come 
down, or I’ll drag you down. Come out into 
the yard and take a lickin’ for what you’ve said 
about people in this town the last year.’ 

“You've heard tell of hearin’ a pin drop, ain’t 
you? ‘Well, it was that still for a minute in that 
church that a feather fallin’ to the floor would 
’a’ sounded like a clap of thunder. I seen 
Carlie’s face twitchin’, and his hands clinchin’ 
and workin’, but he says, quiet like: 

“ ‘Let us sing Number 138, “Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers.” ’ 

“But the choir and the piano was too flabber- 
gasted to start it up. 

“*You puny hypocrite!’ says Leeroy. 

“‘Puny!’ shouts Carlie. He was proud of 
his strength. It was the one way to get him. 

‘‘He jumped from that pulpit with his coat- 
tails pt se out behind, and landed in the 
main aisle in a crouch. ‘Puny!’ he yells again, 
and fetches up a left upper cut that started at 
the floor. It connected with Leeroy’s chin, but 
it didn’t get him flush. At that, I never seen 
another man except Leeroy Lamb would ’a’ 
stood up under that lick. He shuddered, and 
rocked back on his heels; but before Carlie 
could follow it up there was six scandalized 
deacons had him by the coat-tails, and a half- 
dozen others had their arms around Leeroy. 

“Both of ’em broke away, Carlie’s coat- 
tails tearin’ off in the struggle, and for a 
minute they mixed it. Yes, sir, they mixed it— 
like Samson and Goliath, it was. All it needed 
was King David himself in that choir loft 
harpin’ the music for it. But it was only one 
gorgeous minute, for the whole congregation 
was on ’em then and pulled ’em apart. 

‘Well, you can imagine the stir it made in 
this here little city of our’n. The town buzzed 
with nothin’ else next day. Everybody was 
against Leeroy for startin’ that awful outrage. 
But many was against Carlie, too. For some 
said that no matter what the provocation, a 
preacher ought to stand for anything rather 
than exchange blows in church. And then 
Carlie, he had actually struck the first blow. 
The main question around our town next day 
was whether Carlie was really a Christian or 
not. Speakin’ personal, I should say he was. 

“But the next night seen a bigger sensation 
yet. It was right after supper, an hour or so 
afore the revival meetin’ was to start, that a 
dozen of us were standin’ in Jake Smith’s bar- 
room, and Leeroy was amongst us. All of a 
sudden the door swung open, and there stood 
Carlie Springer. His eyes was blazin’. 

“ ‘Leeroy,’ he says, ‘I’ve come to save you. 
Last night you tried to drag me from my 
church. Tonight I’m goin’ to drag you from 
this vile den.’ 

“ ‘Here,’ says Jake Smith, ‘you cut it out! 
I keep a nice, quiet, respectable place, and I 
won’t stand for no rough-house stuff in here.’ 

“But nobody listened to Jake. 

“ ‘You never seen the day you could do it,’ 
says Leeroy to Carlie, and he rushed the 
preacher, leadin’ with his left. 

“T seen some box-fightin’ in my time, a good 
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Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt 


whose dark beauty and 
creamy skin have an ex- 
quisite setting in this 
white taffeta Lanvin robe 
de styl, is as prominent 
in exclusive circles 
abroad as at home. She 
says: *‘Pond’s Two 
Creams are wonderful.” 














Mrs. William E. Borah 


wife of the United States 
Senator from Idaho,and 
a leader in Washington 
Society, is an enthusias- 
tic user of Pond’s. She 
may be seen receiving 
Sriends in her charming 
Washington apartment. 
































Fust these Two delicate Creams—ysragrantly cleansing and softly 
protecting—keep every normal skin in the pink of perfect health. 


The crowding of 





the Social Calendar 


calls for clear fresh skins » 


HE Social Calendar scribbled full! 

The shining hours of every day fitted 
together like gay mosaics in a brilliant 
pattern of pleasure. 

It takes its toll of beauty—this life 
without rest from morning to midnight— 
smooth round cheeks begin to droop, little 
lines of weariness appear, unless 
the right care is given the skin. Fe 

Certain of the beautiful women 
of the Social World have learned 
it, however—how to keep daz- 
zlingly fresh and unwearied de- 
spite this merry round. Wherever 
you see them you marvel at their 
clear smooth cheeks, snow white 
shoulders, firm round throats. 
This is how they do it:— 


Before dressing for the evening 


PoND’S TWO CREAMS are 
highly praised by these beautiful and 
distinguished women:— 


H. M. the Queen of Spain 

H. M. the Queen of Roumania 
The Princesse Marie de Bourbon 
Mrs. Livingston Fairbank 

Mrs. Nicholas Longworth 

Miss Anne Morgan 

Mrs. F.lix D. Doubleday 
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and again before retiring, they pat over faces, 
Shoulders, throats and hands, Pond’s Cold Cream. 
They let it stay on until its fine oils sink down 
into the skin’s deep cells and bring to the sur- 
face all dust and powder. With a soft cloth 
they wipe off cream and pore-deep dirt—and 
repeat, finishing with a dash of cold water or a 
brisk rub with ice. If their skin is dry, at night 





they apply more Pond’s Cold Cream and leave 
until morning to smooth out unlovely lines. 


on. every cleansing with Pond’s Cold 
Cream, except the bedtime one, they smooth 
on a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream. This gives 
theirshoulders, throats and cheeks a lovely even 
finish, a soft glowing tone. And how white it 
keeps their hands. Powder and rouge 
blend beautifully and last long over 
this Cream as a foundation. Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream also protects the 
skin perfectly from city soot and dust, 
winter winds and the strain of long, 
late hours. 


Try this method used by the 
lovely women of Society. See how 
fresh and soft Pond’s Two Creams 
will keep your delicate skin. 


FREE OFFER: Jf you'd like to try, 
free, these Two famous Creams made 
by Pond’s, mail this coupon. 








At the opera, at formal functions everywhere, 
you always see them looking their loveliest— 
skin as fresh and delicate as roses, satin in 


texture, youthful, firm. N 





Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. M., 
141 Hudson Street, New York City 
Please send me free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 
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Most Precious 


Christmas Gift, 
Say Pipe-Smokers 





Letters to us disclose that while a pipe- 
smoker will thank you politely for the 
pink necktie, fancy garters or useless 
novelty—what really delights his heart 
is a jar of good tobacco. 





That is why each year, more and more 
members of the Edgeworth Club make 





a practice of distributing their favorite 
tobacco among friends as a Christmas 
remembrance. 


The two favorite gift sizes of Edge- | 
worth are the 16-ounce glass humidor | 
jar and the 8-ounce tin. Both are pro- 
vided at Christmas time with appro- 
priate wrappings. Each size contains | 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed, and each is | 

packed in a} 


good - looking | 
decorated gift | 
carton print- 
ed in colors. 
Prices— $1.65 
for the 16- 
ounce jar. 
The 8-ounce 
tins are 75c 
each. 


Please ask 
your tobacco 
dealer for the 
Edgeworth 
Christmas 
packages. If 
he will not 
supply you, 
we gladly of- 
fer the following service to you: 





Send us $1.65 for each 16-ounce jar, 
and 75c for each 8-ounce tin to be 
shipped, also a list of the names and 
addresses of those you wish to remem- 
ber, with your personal greeting card for 
each friend. 


We will gladly attend to sending the 
Christmas Edgeworth to your friends, 
all delivery charges prepaid. 


Personal: Perhaps you yourself are 
not acquainted with Edgeworth. If so, 
send your name and address to Larus & 
Brother Company. We shall be glad to 
send you free samples—generous ‘help- 
ings both of Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in hand- 
some humidors, holding a pound, and 
also in several handy in-between sizes. 


For the free samples, kindly address 
Larus & Brother Company, 4X South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. , 





bea your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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deal of it; a few first-raters, and a good many 
second- and third-raters. And _ thirty-five 
years ago, when I was a young feller and en- 
thusiastic, I clapped a mortgage onto twenty 
acres of the land my old dad left me, and me 
and Jake Smith took a long journey to see that 
scrap betwixt John L. Sullivan and Jake 
Kilrain. Seventy-nine rounds it went to a 
finish, and every round of it there was some- 
thing doing. 

“But for pure-quill, old-time peetryarchal 
gorgeousness and Old Testament zeal I never 
seen nothin’ like that mill between Leeroy 
and Carlie in Jake Smith’s barroom, not even 
the Sullivan-Kilrain fight. Both of ’em over 
six feet tall and hard as railroad iron, and each 
of ’em fightin’ against something he’d hated all 
his life. For Leeroy just naturally despised 
and abominated anything solemn and un- 
joyous and orderly as much as Carlie hated 
loose livin’ and nefarious sky-larkin’. 

“‘T’m gonna beat you up till you beg for a 
drink of whisky to revive you,’ says Leeroy, 


| gettin’ home on Carlie’s ribs with a straight 
| right, and laughin’. 


It hurt Carlie, too, and 
for a minute he went into a clinch and held on 
till he got his lungs workin’ again. And he 
come out of that clinch with a left upper-cut 
to Leeroy’s face. 

“ ‘Taugh that off,’ he says as Leeroy’s head 
rocked back, and then swung with his right 
cryin’ out: ‘The sword of the Lord and of 


| Gideon!’ 


“But he missed that right swing and spun 
round with the force of the blow. And for five 
or six seconds they was both helpless, Leeroy 
tremblin’ and shudderin’ from the wallop that 
had opened up his cheek and Carlie staggerin’ 
and tryin’ to set himself again. They went 
into another clinch and this time Carlie 
wrassled him. 

“‘First blood for the Lord’s side,’ says 
Carlie, referrin’ to Leeroy’s cheek. 

“And with that Leeroy kneed him in the 
stomach. 

“ ‘Fight fair,’ gasps Carlie, holdin’ on. 

“ ‘Fair? says Leeroy. ‘I’m a-gonna kill 
you!’ And with that he busted the clinch and 
aimed a rabbit punch to Carlie’s neck; but it 
only connected with his shoulder-blade. 

“ ‘Fair or foul, then,’ says Carlie, his eyes 
spoutin’ red flames. ‘I shall be all things to all 
men.’ 

“And he rushed in and gripped Leeroy 
again. Carlie was the better wrassler, and 
they both knowed it; but dirty work in the 
clinches come more natural and more in- 
stinctive to Leeroy. 

*« “All things to all men,’ says Carlie again, 
and in a second Leeroy was sailin’ through the 
air and he come down on the floor with a jolt 
that shook the buildin’. For anybody else but 
Leeroy Lamb that would ’a’ been the end of 
the fight. But he had been handlin’ iron so 
long some of it must ’a’ got into his system. 
If Carlie had been lyin’ on the floor like that, 
and Leeroy standin’ above him, I couldn’t help 
thinkin’, Leeroy would ’a’ give him the boots 
then and there. 

“ ‘He ain’t licked yet,’ says Carlie, watchin’ 
Leeroy strugglin’ to his knees. ‘I’m gonna lick 
him tll he knows he’s licked.’ 

“You got to hand it to Leeroy for bein’ 
game. He was a dirty fighter, but he was 
game. He come up with a daze in his eyes, 
punch-drunk and foggy, but instinctive he 
rushed straight at the other feller. 

“Carlie met him with a straight right, and 
he staggered back against the bar. Carlie 
follered him, and set himself for the sleep- 
punch. But just then Jake Smith and Al, his 
bartender, pulled a stunt that prolonged the 
war. They didn’t mean nothin’ unfair by it, 
but it saved Leeroy then. They had both 
climbed up onto the bar, Jake and Al, each 
with a bucket of cold water in his hands. 
These fellers had been at it five minutes, with- 
out stoppin’, and Jake and Al decided evi- 
dently they needed attention. So they flung 
over each of ’em a bucket of cold water. 

“Tt landed on Carlie when he was settin’ 
himself for the last punch, and it landed on 


Leeroy when he was tryin’ to shake the mist 
out of his eyes, and it blinded both of ’em for 
a minute and I hearn ’em gasp. But it re- 
vived Leeroy considerable. The next minute 
they was in a clinch again, and I seen that 
Leeroy’s brain was clearin’ fast. 

“Leeroy broke the clinch and swung, and 
this time he got home on Carlie’s eye. It 
pufied and he played for it again. And then 
they stood up to each other in the middle of 
the floor and slugged. I never seen any other 
two men could take the licks them two men 
could give, and still stay on their feet. You 
know a Markis of Queensberry round is sup- 
posed to be three minutes, and it must seem 
a long three minutes to some of them fellers. 
But them two stood there and swapped 
punches for eight whole minutes by my watch, 
and then, strong as they was, they fell into a 
clinch, by mutual consent—both tired. 

“Carlie’s left eye was gone; two inches 
underground, it was; he couldn’t have seen 
nothin’ out of it without a periscope; and you 
couldn’t have got a periscope down to it with- 
out a surgical operation. That was his left 
eye; his right one was damaged, too. As for 
Leeroy, his mouth was nearly an inch wider 
than nature ever made it, and nature had made 
it pretty wide. But there wasn’t only about 
two-thirds of the teeth in it his mother had 
watched him cut, and his face was lumpy like 
a mountain range and redder than his hair. 

“There ain’t never been a fight like that 
since them old-time Scripter fellers mixed it in 
the Promised Land, and all it needed for to 
make it complete was King David settin’ on 
his throne a-harpin’ psalms of glory. 

“They clinched and rested; and then again 
they wrassled. And oncet more Carlie 
throwed him. And oncet’ more Leeroy pulled 
afoul. For when he come up, he didn’t come 
all the way up. He faked like he was goin’ to; 
but he dived, sudden, like a football player, 
and tackled Carlie round the knees, and they 
both come down together. Then over and over 
each other they rolled on the floor, like two 
wildcats in a mix-up, and all you could see was 
arms and legs a-flailin’, as fast as the blades of 
a windmill. Jake and Al throwed four more 
buckets of cold water onto ’em, but still they 
rolled and flailed; and then the rest of us 
jumped in and pulled ’em apart. There was 
neither one of ’em could stand alone. 

“You young fellers is too ambitious;’ says 
Jake Smith. ‘You’re gonna get two minutes’ 
rest now, whether you want it or not.’ 

“« ‘He tried to gouge my eye out,’ says Carlie, 
gaspin’, ‘but he only gouged it open. I can see 
a little out of it now. Thanks, Leeroy.’ 

“ “My mistake,’ says Leeroy, ‘I’ll close it for 
you again in a minute.’ And with what used 
to be his mouth that feller actually managed to 


grin. 

“And they went to it again. But they was 
both slowed up now, and reelin’ on their feet. 
It was anyboay’s fight, I thought—it would 
go to the one that could set himself first for a 
lick and get it home. It was Carlie beat him 
to it. He got home with his right on the point 
of Leeroy’s jaw, and Leeroy went down. 

‘““‘T broke my hand,’ says Carlie. And as 
he spoke he collapsed in the middle and fell 
right across Leeroy. They was both out. 

‘‘We done what we could for ’em, and it was 
Carlie that come to first. He set up on the 
floor and looked at Leeroy. 

“He ain’t saved yet,’ he says. ‘But I'll 
save him. I'll save him yet, or I’ll kill him.’ 

“And he went away and tidied himself up. 
and that night he preached the best revival 
sermon I ever heard, broken hand, bum eye 
and all. 

“Well, that fight took a bad turn in our town 
for Carlie. It was bad enough him havin’ 
fought in a church. But to follow that up by 
a fight in a barroom—well, the trustees just 
couldn’t stand for that, and they fired him. 

“But the story got into the city papers, and 
something about it was telegraphed all over the 
country, and in a week Carlie was known from 
ocean to ocean as the ‘Fighting Parson.’ And 
then~he started-out as a:big-evangelist, with 
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moneyed men backin’ him in the big towns all 
over the country. 

“He left town within ten days after the fight 
in the barroom, and he never bid anybody 
there good-by; not even Mildred. 

“T wondered how Mildred was feelin’, but 
she never said nothin’. And within a week 
after Carlie left she was goin’ around every- 
where with Leeroy Lamb. She had been kind 
of gay always, but now she was just plumb 
wild and hectic at times. This kept up. for five 
or six months, and then she stopped goin’ with 
Leeroy, sudden. 

“T ain’t any hand to meddle with other 
people’s business, but I kind of wondered. So 
I says to her one evening at supper, tactful and 
diplomatic: ‘Mildred, you heard anything from 
Carlie Springer?” 

“**No,’ she says.. And she was sort of sad 
and subdued. Matilda and me had noticed 
that for several days she had been that way. 

“**You gonna marry Leeroy Lamb?’ I asked 
her, still tactful and diplomatic. 

“ ‘No,’ she said. And then she said: ‘The big 
red devil? 

“T never was one to pry into anybody’s af- 
fairs, so I still kept tactful and diplomatic. All 
I asked her was: ‘You ain’t had one of these 
here lover’s quarrels with Leeroy, have you?’ 

“She didn’t answer anything; so seein’ she 
was that rude about it I decided I would 
ignore the subject. She went to her room, but 








The habit of removing film twice daily from 
the teeth by Pepsodent is widely urged by 
dental authorities because of its unique thera- 








peutic and prophylactic powers. 








The Film Danger 


To which authoritative dental opinion 
asctibes many tooth and gum disorders 


To cultivate tooth clearness and firm healthy gums. This way of 
combating film on teeth is advised by many authorities 


HAT many of the commoner 
tooth and gum troubles, and 
most cases of so-called “off-color” 
teeth, are due to a film that forms 
on teeth which ordinary brushing 
does not successfully combat, is 
the consensus of dental opinion. 
Run your tongue across your 
teeth, and you will feel this film— 
a slippery sort of coating. Film 
absorbs discolorations and thus 
makes teeth look dull and dingy. 
It breeds germs and bacteria and 
invites tartar, decay and pyorrhea. 
It is a menace to tooth and gum 
health that must 
be constantly 
combated. 


Thus dental au- 
thorities now seri- 
ously urge that film 
be removed at least 
twice every day — 
in the morning and 
at bedtime. One 
can’t expect glis- 





tening teeth and proper gum protec- 
tion unless this be done regularly. 


To do so obtain Pepsodent—a special, 
film-removing dentifrice most dentists 
favor. It curdles the film, then removes 
it and polishes the teeth to high lustre 
in gentle safety to enamel. It combats 
the acids of decay. It acts, too, to firm 
and harden the gums; thus meeting, in 
many ways, the requirements of modern 
dental findings. 


Old-time dentifrices did not adequately 
fight film. That is why this modern pro- 
tective way, as a twice a day habit in 
your home, and at least twice a year 
talls on your dentist, are being so widely 
advised today. 


Accept Pepsodent test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how 
thoroughly film is 
removed. The teeth 
gradually lighten 
as film coats go. 
Then for 10 nights 
massage the gums 
with Pepsodent, the 
quality dentifrice, 
using your finger 
tips; the gums 
then should start 
to firm and harden. 





FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day wile to The Pepsodent Company, 
Dept.*815, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A, 





Name 





Address 


Only one tube to a family 2272 
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that night she come down about ten o’clock 
again, and she had been cryin’. She had a 
letter in her hand. 

“‘T am goin’ away,’ she said. ‘I’m goin’ 
a long distance. If Carlie ever comes back 
here and asks about me, give him this letter. 
Don’t give it to him unless he asks about me. 
Do you understand?’ 

‘Matilda and me knew she had been savin’ 
up her salary for a couple of years, thinkin’ 
about a trip to Europe, plannin’ for it and 
dreamin’ over it. And we supposed that was 
what she meant. I remembered then that I 
had read in the paper about Carlie being called 
to some big tabernacle in London, to do a job 
of revivalizin’. And I thinks to myself, mebby 
Mildred hopes to meet him there. Matilda 
looked at me, and I seen the same thought 
was in her head. But I wondered, if she 
planned to see Carlie, why the letter. 

‘‘*Are you goin’ soon?’ asks Matilda. 

“ ¢Ves,’ says Mildred, ‘very soon,’ and starts 
out of the room. 

“Then, suddenly, she stops in the door and 
sobs and turns and runs to Matilda and puts 
her arms around her and cries out: ‘I’m goin’ 
to have a baby! I’m goin’ to have a baby!’ 

“Matilda, she always kept her head in 
emergencies. .She didn’t carry on loud and 
hysterical. She just hugged the girl tight to 
her, and said nothin’. 

“Me, I’m always tactful. All I said was: 
‘Whose? Carlie Springer’s?’ 

“‘Oh, I wish to God it was, I wish to God 
it was!’ she moaned. ‘I’m such a fool!’ 

“ *You don’t mean Leeroy Lamb?’ I says. 

“ *Ves,’ she says. 

“* ‘Won’t he marry you?’ I asks. 

“ ‘Marry!’ she cries. ‘If he was the last 
man alive in the world, I wouldn’t marry him. 
I hatehim! I hate him! The big red devil!’ 

“And with that, she pulled herself together 
and marched off up-stairs. There was some- 
thing about the way she went that told Ma- 
tilda and me not to foller her. But we orter 
follered her. For that night she drowned her- 
self in Silver Lake. 

“Matilda and me was two old fools, no 
doubt, or we would ’a’ guessed what was in her 
mind about that long journey and the letter. 

“Nobody but us knowed it was anything 
but accidental. And we never said anything. 
For we figgered if the poor girl went to the 
lengths of drownin’ herself to keep it secret, 
there wasn’t nothin’ for us to do but to keep it 
secret, too; no matter what guilty party es- 
caped. The scandal of fixin’ the guilt was not 
what Mildred wanted, or she wouldn’t ’a’ done 
what she did. So nobody knowed but us—and 
mebby Leeroy Lamb. 
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Getting On in Health 


Thousands have succeeded in banishing 
their ills through the aid 
of one simple food 



































OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh 


food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poisons 
of constipation. Where cathartics give only 
temporary relief, yeast strengthens the intes- 
tinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active, daily releasing new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics 
will gradually become unnecessary. All grocers 
have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. K-47 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington Street, 
New York. 


Ff 

“TWAS RUN DOWN and being a fancy dancer 
and in need of all the strength possible I started 
a year ago to eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s ai ote eee . 
Yoon a day. Since then I have had the best of nae ghenny map ig 
health.” Estee (Miskoya) Doyen, sv aalfeiaes siiscise Te 

Chicago, Ill. chauffeur for twenty years and sitting 

7 in a car for ten or twelve hours a day 
without getting any exercise finally 
told on my system. In this plight I 
took Fleischmann’s Yeast. In two 
months I was a different person. I was 
entirely well.” 
R. S. Burnwoop, Venice, Calif. 


“TI HAD SICK HEADACHES BROUGHT ON 
BY INDIGESTION. A doctor advised Yeast. 
I have now been free from headaches for several 
months, thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
Epwarp A. Sprout, Denver, Colo. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 
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Better Shaves! 


Williams lather 
soaks the beard 


soft 


EVER force your razor stroke. 

If your beard is properly 

softened, the razor will glide through 
without effort. 


First, Williams lifts the water-resisting 
oil-film from the beard. Then its abun- 
dant moisture saturates every bristle 
through and through—soaks the beard 
soft so that your razor will glide through 
its job. 

Williams lather gives a treatment to 
your skin—it makes it feel comfortable, 
cooled and toned up. 

Send for a week’s trial tube—FREE. 
Send the coupon or a postcard today. 
Williams costs 50c in the economical 
Double Size Tube. It holds twice as much 
as the large size tube at 35c. 


t 


Aqua Velva is our newest triumph—a scien- 
tific after-shaving preparation. We will send 
agenerous test bottle FREE. Write Dept. 912 


The tube with 
the unlosable 
Hinge-Cap 


: The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 912 _ Glastonbury, 
Conn. (Canadian address, 1114 St. Patrick Street, 
: Montreal) 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving 
ream, 
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|! “He must ’a’ guessed. I watched for the 
effects on him. For a few weeks he was wilder 
than ever. And then he settled down and 
sobered. Gradual it was noticed that he quit 
his barroom fightin’ and all his antics and sky- 
larkin’, and he become a changed man. And 
he took to goin’ to church, too. 

“A couple of years went by; a couple of 
years after Mildred’s death. And in all that 
time Carlie Springer had never come back to 
his old home town. His mother was dead. 
But folks there used to hear about him and 
read about him from time to time, and all the 

| success he was havin’, and how he was instru- 
| mental in cheatin’ Hell out of. more and more 
sinners every year with his evangelizin’. 

“At the end of about two years, Leeroy Lamb 
begun to go about again with young folks. Only 
this time it was nice young folks exclusive. 
Heretofore the only nice girl he had ever went 
with steady had been Mildred. And now it was 

| reported that he was engaged to be married— 
| and to a school-teacher, too. A Miss Elizabeth 
Perkins, she-was, and a very churchly sort of 
girl. It was said all over town she had made 


_|it a condition that Leeroy was baptized into 


the church or she wouldn’t marry him. 

“One day I met Leeroy on the street and I 
says to him: ‘You sort of fancy school-teachers. 
Mebby this one won’t drown herself till a 
while after she’s married you.’ 

‘ ‘What do you mean?’ he says, turnin’ pale. 

“*You know mighty well, you dirty skunk,’ 

says I. 

“He looked for a minute like he was goin’ 
to jump me. But I was fixed for that, too. 
I was whittlin’ a pine stick with my jack- knife; 
and if he had jumped me I would ’a’ jabbed 
that three-inch blade betwixt his ribs. 

“Well, the time was fixed for the big bap- 
tizin’—Leeroy and six or eight more brands 
plucked from the burnin’. It was summer- 
time, and always in summer the baptizin’s of 
the repentant are held in Silver Lake. I been 
baptized in Silver Lake five or six imes myself, 
but I guess in the long run ‘it never done me 
much good. I always backslide. But on the 
other hand it never done the lake any harm. 

“And on the-Saturday afore the Sunday set 
for the baptizin’, Carlie Springer stepped off 
the evenin’ train; it was a surprise to every- 
bedy. He had been holdin’ services not more 
than sixty miles away, and had decided to 
come over‘and.seé the old home place. 

“And, of course, nothin’ would do but he 
must officiate—that come into everybody’s 
mind at once.  * 

“You know Silver Lake, its sandy beaches, 
and hd@w gradual the water gets deeper over 
the sandy bottom, till you have to go out 
néarly a quarter of a mile before it’s over 
your head. Unless you should step in a hole. 
‘And how it’is ed by ice-cold springs here and 
there, and: how the sudden cold from them 
springs will ketch you at times right in the 
midst of the summer water. 

“Well, there was five or six hunderd people 

| down to the lake that Sunday afternoon. And 
it was buzzin’ around everywhere what a 
glorious and rejoiceful thing it was that after 
| all their old battles Carlie Springer should be 


| goin’ to baptize Leeroy Lamb. It was a regu- . 


| Jar love-feast. And Carlie, he beamed in the 
| face every time he looked at Leeroy like he had 
| newly found a long-lost brother. 

“T had come down with that letter in my 
rocket. I wouldn’t say noth’n’ to Carlie about 
|it. Still strong in my mind was what Mildred 

| had told us—not to give it to Carlie unless 
Carlie asked about her. Matilda was with me; 
but I didn’t say anything to her about the 
letter. 

“Leeroy was to be baptized first. And 
whilst all was waitin’ for him to get ready, 
Carlie turns to Matilda and says: ‘Wasn’t it 
in this lake——?’ 

“ ‘Ves,’ she says. ‘It was.’ 

“ ‘She went out in the moonlight, in a canoe,’ 
says Carlie, ‘and it overturned, so I heard.’ 

“ *That’s the story,’ I says. 

“ ‘Tell*me,’ he says, ‘did she ever ask after 
me or speak of me when I left?’ 





“T just handed him Mildred’s letter then. 

“He tore it open and read it through with 
one gulp of the eyes. I seen the blood leave his 
face, and the fire come into his look. 

“He turned and looked at Leeroy Lamb, and 
opened his mouth twice as if to speak, but 
nothin’ come of it. Finally he says to Leeroy: 

“Brother Lamb, do you know of any 
reason why I should not baptize you today?’ 

“No,” says Leeroy, lookin’-at Miss Eliza- 
beth Perkins. 

“There is no secret sin that you feel called 
upon to confess?’ says Carlie. ‘Speak now, 
before these people here, or it will be too late.’ 

“The look they give each other, I seen Lee- 
roy must ’a’ guessed he knew. But there stood 
Miss Perkins. And Leeroy didn’t speak. 

“Carlie just handed me Mildred’s letter, and 
they waded out together. Carlie’s hand was 
on Leeroy’s shoulder, and I seen his fingers, as 
if unconscious they was doin’ it, feelin’ Lee- 
roy’s muscles. 

“Out and out they waded. They was both 

tall men, and they had to wade a good ways to 
get to water of baptizin’ depth. Out and out 
they waded. Carlie’s arm around Leeroy’s 
neck. But I didn’t see any love in that arm, 
somehow. And out and out they went, slow 
and gradual, till everybody begun to wonder. 
Tt was nigh a quarter of a mile away from land 
they paused, with the water up to their chins. 

“And then Carlie’s arm went up; and he 
spoke something; but what it was he said never 
floated back to land. 

“And then Carlie give Leeroy the dip. 

“The church choir on the bank, at that, 
struck up a revival song, like they always. do. 

“But Leeroy’s head didn’t come up. . And 
then, all of a sudden, everybody give a gasp, 
for Carlie’s head disappeared too. 

“They was both under water. 

“<«They’ve stepped into a_ hole!’ shouted 
some 


tossed above the surface for an instant, and 
then goin’ down again, but whose head or arm 
we couldn’t tell. And then there was nothin’ 
for a space. And then there rose Carlie’s 
head—alone. 


“Calm and solemn he waded ashore—alone. ° 
Nearer and : 


While nobody said anything. 
nearer he come, and on his face was a quest 
look, but not an unhappy look. 

“{T tried to save him, but I couldn’t,’ says 


Carlie, as he stepped ashore. And he looked ‘at 


me. And I knew he meant he’d_ tried to save 
him when he had asked him if there was any 
secret sin he orter confess, and Leeroy: hadn’ t 
confessed nothin’. 


“Miss Elizabeth Perkins, she flopped into™ 
hysteria onto the beach. Carlie, he looked’at ~“.° 
her a minute, and. then he says: ‘The: Lord * 


giveth and the Lord taketh away. Blessed be 
the name of the Lord.’ And he stalked away, 
with the water drippin’ off’n him.” 

Mr. Hawley paused and helped himself to a 
chew of tobacco. Then he resumed. 

“Well, the story was, a hole they stepped 
into; a cold spring; cramps; and a hero effort on 
the part of Carlie to save Leeroy. But I would 
have given a good deal to see that struggle under 
water, that last fight no one but the fish ever 
seen, betwixt Samson and Goliath. The last 
time I seen Carlie I says to him, tactful-like: 

“Leeroy was a mighty strong man to get 
drowned thataway with a cramp, so sudden 
and accidental.’ 

“‘ ‘What is accident, and what is the plan of 
Providence,’ says Carlie, with a dreamy look, 
‘is not always so easy to determine.’ 

“You figger Providence might ’a’ used your 
hand as an instrument?’ I asks. 

“* ‘Maybe,’ says Carlie. ‘Who knows?’ ” 

Once again Mr. Hawley paused. 

“The letter?” I suggested. 

He fished a much-creased sheet of note- 
paper out of his pocketbook; and I read: 

“When you get this, I will be dead. I have 
given myself to that red brute, but I will not 
have his baby. Carite,. you poor dumb fool 
why did you give me up? 


“Ina minute, way out there, we could see a 
 churnin’ under water, with heads and arms 
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"1525 


(Standard Equipped) 
f. o. b. Detroit 


for this new finer Chrysler ‘*70” 
Brougham, an unusual, beautiful, 
distinctive and smart new body 
pe, combining the advantages of 
e sedan and brougham models. 
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Watch this new influence on all motoring for years to come 


Again, in the new finer Chrysler “70”, 
Chrysler creates a new school of de- 
sign and a new measure of value for 
an industry to follow. 


Not until the coming of the first 
Chrysler “70” three years ago did 
any popular-priced six give 70 miles 
per hour, pick-up of 5 to 25 miles in 
74 seconds, combined with an econ- 
omy of 20 miles to the gallon. 


Not until the Chrysler “70” were 
there 7 bearing crankshaft, oil-filter, 
air-cleaner, thermostatic heat con- 
trol, hydraulic four-wheel brakes, 
balanced wheels and tires, tubular 


front axle, etc., etc.,in this price class. 


And now the new finer Chrysler 
“70” excels the charm and smartness 
of its older self, just as that older self 
relegated earlier conceptions of 
motor car beauty and performance 
to oblivion. 


New Lower Prices As Significant 
As Its New Beauty 


New Prices Old Prices Savings 
$30 


Roadster - - $1495 $1525 

Brougham - -« 1525 1745 220 
Royal Coupe - 1545 1695 150 
Royal Sedan 1595 1795 200 
Crown Sedan -_ 1795 1895 100 


Phaeton $1395 Sport Phaeton $1495 


All Prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 


Newer, more exquisitely graceful 
bodies—newer, more distinctive sil- 
houette— newer luxury of comfort 
—newer, greater riding ease—newer 
richness of upholstery—newer, finer 
hardware— newer refinements in 
controls and lighting—newer, more 
attractive color blendings far in ad- 
vance of current harmonies. 


With this newer appearance joined 
to proved and unmatched superior- 
ity of performance, dependability, 
economy and long life the new finer 
Chrysler “70” now begins to exert, 
in more emphatic fashion, the influ- 
ence which for three years has meant 
nothing but Chrysler. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


THE NEW FINER 





CHRYSLER. MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 
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ASK .. ANY. . RADIO . . ENGINEER 











This is the new 
Burgess Radio 
“A” Battery 


CA SPECIALLY designed “A” 
battery for radio service. There 
is nothing like it in its field. 


Proportioned to permit ease of 
handling and convenience of cab- 
inet assembly and storage, you 
may expect this new Burgess cre- 
ation to give you the length of 
service and dependability under 
all conditions for which all prod- 
ucts of Burgess are noted. 








If you are using the ordinary 
type of No. 6 “A” battery, we 
suggest that you learn for your- 
self from the Burgess Radio “A” 
the measure of service you have 
a right to expect. 


Ask Any Radio Engineer 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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| hand on Peikes’s arm but he withdrew his 
| sleeve immediately and none too gently either. 
| ‘Please let me go, Mr. Peikes,” she pleaded. 
| “T’ll buy out of my own pocket a thermometer 
and I’ll give you my word of honor, if Hor- 
tense’s temperature isn’t back to normal when 
| I get there, I’ll go for the doctor myself.” 

“Will you please take your head off of my 
hat and let me out of here?’ Peikes said sternly, 
and Miss Lehrmann handed him the crushed 
and sodden remains of what had been an almost 
perfect specimen of the hatter’s art. 

‘‘Now you see what you done!” Peikes ex- 
claimed. “‘‘You’ve ruined my hat on me.” 

Miss Lehrmann took it back and examined 
it critically. 

“Tt’ll block up like new in a couple of hours,” 
she announced. “‘I’ll take it with me and leave 





=| it«right next to the Grand Central depot. 


| There’s a good place there where they do it 
for fifty cents.” She rose briskly from Peikes’s 
desk, and dabbed at her eyes. ‘‘Furthermore,” 
| she declared, ‘‘if little Hortense is even bilious 
| when J arrive, I’ll telephone you right away.” 
| For a moment Max Peikes hesitated, and 
as he did so, the telephone rang again. Both 
he and Miss Lehrmann immediately con- 
| cluded that the message would be from Stam- 
| ford so that while Max ran to the phone, Miss 
| Lehrmann flew to the elevator, pinning on her 
hat as she went, and when Max began to talk, 
she was already descending to the street on her 
way to the Grand Central station. However, 
| their haste was entirely unnecessary, for the 
person at the other end of the wire was no 
farther distant from Max’s office than the 
| Kosciusko Bank. 
| “Hello, Peikes,’’ said Isidore Schupnik. 
| “I’m glad to hear you got back to town after 
| your long absence.” 
| ‘What do you mean my long absence?” 
| Peikes retorted. “I wasn’t away from home.” 
| “Who’s speaking about home?” Schupnik 
|asked. ‘‘Absence from the office is just so 
| much absence, for a business man, as absence 
from the home, and even a little more absent 
at that.” 
| _ “Well, Miss Lehrmann told you my wife was 
| sick, didn’t she?” Peikes said. 
| “That’s what I rung up 
| Schupnik answered untruthfully. 
better?” 

Strictly speaking, it was none of Schupnik’s 
business, Peikes reflected, but as long as 
Schupnik had inquired and was vice-president 

| and credit man of the Kosciusko Bank, Peikes 

deemed it the part of wisdom not to invalidate 
his excuse for breaking his appointment by 
providing a too rapid recovery for Mrs. Peikes. 
| “She’s getting along as well as can be ex- 
pected,” he replied, ‘“‘and,” he added with a 
sudden .inspiration, “I just sent Miss Lehr- 
mann up there to look out for her.” 

“Do you think she’ll be*back by dinner- 
time?” Schupnik asked anxiously. 

| ‘Why do you want to know for?” Peikes in- 
| quired a trifle harshly. 

| ‘You haven’t got any objections if I ask 
| your bookkeeper out to dinner, have you?” 
| Schupnik demanded. ‘Or have you!” 

“Say, listen, Schupnik!” 
shouted. ‘If you want to take out to dinner a 
nice girl like Miss Lehrmann, the people to ask 
| is her father and mother at her home.” 

“‘Well, what’s her home telephone number?” 

“Do you think I know the telephone num- 
ber of my bookkeeper, Schupnik?” Peikes 
cried. ‘What kind of a loafer do you think I 
am anyway?” 

“Say? Do you have to be a loafer to know 
your bookkeeper’s telephone number?”’ Schup- 
nik protested. ‘Suppose she was sick?” 


to find out,” 
“Ts she 





“She ain’t been sick a day in seven years,” 
Peikes replied, “‘nor absent neither, and if you 
| want to know anything else, Mr. Schupnik, 
| I should be obliged if you would ring me up at 
| Stamford O-four-six ring nine any night after 
half past seven, as I’ve got business to attend 
to just now.” 


Peikes almost: 


The Plump White Hand (Continued from page 43) 


He hung up the receiver with a little more 
violence than was necessary in the circum- 
stances. After all, Peikes had no reason to be- 
lieve that Schupnik’s intentions toward Miss 
Lehrmann were not entirely honorable, and 
might even result in an excellent match for a 
bookkeeper, since there was nothing in the 
energy and keenness of Schupnik’s methods as 
vice-president and credit man of the Kosciusko 
Bank which was at all incompatible with his 
early promotion to the bank presidency itself. 

But ever since Miss Lehrmann had patted 
her employer’s shoulder that morning and had 
pressed his arm with her plump white hand, 
Peikes had in less than an hour developed a 
protective attitude toward her which he him- 
self recognized as being entirely paternal in 
view of his long, unblemished record as a de- 
voted husband. Perhaps it was also as a de- 
voted husband that he remembered the melt- 
ing look in Miss Lehrmann’s eyes that morning 
and reflected that they were much larger and 
browner than Mrs. Peikes’s eyes, which were 
near-sighted and much disfigured by thick, 
concave glasses. 

By a curious coincidence, however, Mrs. 
Peikes herself was almost immediately struck 
with the largeness and brownness of Miss 
Lehrmann’s eyes as soon as that young lady 
arrived at the Peikes home. 

“Yes?” Mrs. Peikes had said inquiringly as 
she opened the front door. 

“Don’t you know me, Mrs. Peikes?” her 
visitor answered. “I’m Miss Lehrmann— 
Mr. Peikes’s bookkeeper.” 

“So?” Mrs. Peikes murmured. 
are you doing out here?” 

Miss Lehrmann favored Mrs. Peikes with a 
dazzling smile, but somehow or other it failed 
to provoke anything approaching the reaction 
which it had produced in Schupnik and Mr. 
Peikes. 

“Can I come in?” she said, and Mrs. Peikes 
flung the door open. 

“Sure! Sure! Come in,” Mrs. Peikes cried, 
and led the way into the living-room. ‘Now 
what is it you want from me?” she continued 
without offering a seat to her visitor. 

Miss Lehrmann therefore took a chair un- 
invited and smiled again at Mrs. Peikes. ‘It’s 
a long time since you’ve been to the office, 
Mrs. Peikes,” she began. 

‘Pretty near two years,’”’ Mrs. Peikes said, 
“and you changed already a whole lot since 
then. You’ve kind of filled out, ain’t you?” 

Miss Lehrmann admitted it with a bright 
nod. 

“T suppose lots of buyers and drummers 
takes you out to dinner and so forth,” Mrs. 
Peikes said dryly. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I don’t hardly 
ever go out to dinner,” Miss Lehrmann re- 
plied with undiminished amiability. ‘We're 
a large family, and we’re very united.” 

‘“‘That’s nice,”’ Mrs. Peikes commented. She 
carefully surveyed Miss Lehrmann from the 
top of her small brown cloche hat to the tips of 
her well-fitting shoes, taking in on-the trip 
downward her heavy brown hair, her large 
eyes and amiable, regular features, and en 
route appraising Miss Lehrmann’s tailored 
costume as costing not a cent less than one 
hundred and ten dollars. This was of course 
an over-estimate, as Miss Lehrmann bought 
her clothes wholesale from the manufacturers, 
but it counted against Miss Lehrmann never- 
theless. 

‘“‘And as my sister Elsa has six children, the 
oldest being eight,’’ Miss Lehrmann continued, 
“Mr. Peikes thought that as long as you 
couldn’t get a doctor and everything, I might 
help you with little Hortense.” 

Mrs. Peikes sat erect on an overstuffed chair 
and sparks seemed to crackle from her heavy 
concave eye-glasses. Aside from this blemish, 
she was a handsome woman, built on a heroic 
scale, and it was easy-to see why Max loved 
her. He just, dog-gone it, ad to, or suffer 
the consequences. 


“And what 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILI. BUILD THEM 





SSS 


Buick Thermostatic Control « « 


provides smooth Engine Performance 


at O°or 90°C the shade= 


Thermostatic Circulation Control is a new reason why the Buick 
engine is so easy to start and so pleasant to drive, in all kinds of 
weather. 


Summer conditions prevail all year, under the Buick hood. At 90°, 
or at zero, this valuable Buick improvement reduces the warming- 
up period to less than three minutes! 


No water circulates through the Buick radiator until 120° Fahren- 
heit, the best operating temperature, is reached. Thena valveauto- 
matically opens and circulation starts. 


But the valve snaps shut, circulation quits, if for any reason the 
temperature drops below 120°. Engine heat is thus stored for quick 
starting on cold days. 


For this, and many other vital reasons, the new Buick is the 
Greatest Ever Built. The engine is vibrationless beyond belief, Drive 
it and see what that means. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


THE GREATEST BR UIC Kever BUILT 








Cornered! 


Try your wits on a few questions 
the children ask! 


Why does a ball bounce? 
Why do the leaves change color? 
What is the sun made of? 
Why has water no taste? 
Why is yawning catching? 
pe these questions really easy? Could you 
answer them correctly and clearly, so that 
a child would understand? Or, if you were cor- 
nered, would you hesitate and fumble and say in 
rueful despair, ‘‘Oh don’t ask foolish questions?”” 
The child who is made to feel that his ques- 
tions are trivial or unimportant will presently 
stop asking, and will lose interest in learning. 


In over a million homes 

The Book of Knowledge is the children’s rich 
mine of information on all the topics that inter~ 
est them. They find each question answered 
clearly, vividly. Again and again the child’s 
curiosity pushes open the door to new fields of 
knowledge and he is guided, step by step, 
from the, simplest ideas and facts to the most 
profound truths. 


The BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
based on questions asked by children every day 
Here is all the really essential knowledge of the 
world — Nature, with the animals, birds, fishes, 
insects, trees and flowers; history; science; in- 
vention; manufactures; literature; art; things 
to make and do; games and playtime activities. 
Children read the Book of Knowledge for hours 

at a time, completely absorbed. 


15,000 pictures 
There are fifteen thousand striking educa- 
tional pictures in gravure, in the true colors of 


and distinct, in the memory. 


Helps school work 
Children who have the Book of Knowledge stand high in their 
grades at school. They learn to think for themselves, and can 
give clear and intelligent answers in class. They have made a 
long start in the race for knowledge. 


~ MAILED FREE ~ 


This 32-page Booklet of 
Answers, Articles, Stories, Pictures 


Would you like to see how The Book 
of Knowledge answers the children’s 
questions, with clear, interesting ex- 
planations and pictures? Write for 
this free illustrated booklet of speci- 
men pages, reprinted from The Book 
of Knowledge. See what the children 
think of it. 








THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y., Dept. 37 


Mail me, free, the 32-page illustrated section of questions, 
story-articles and 50 pictures, including Leautiful color plate, 
reprinted from The Book of Knowledge. 


Name. 





Address 





” Cos. 12-26 





| at. the store, he don’t know what to do. 
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“Ts that so!’ she exclaimed. ‘And does my 
husband think that if I got a child sick on me, 
I don’t know what to do for it?” 

“He didn’t say anything of the kind,” Miss 
Lehrmann assured her, but Mrs. Peikes 
brushed this protest aside with a sweep of her 
muscular arm. , 

“Which for three years I was vice-chairman 
of the Borough Park Infant Welfare Associa- 


| tion, and I should need a bookkeeper to tell me 


what’s the matter with my own baby!” she 


| exclaimed. 


“But, 
terrupted pleadingly, 


Mrs. Peikes,” Miss Lehrmann in- 
“Mr. Peikes is so busy 
Just 
ring him up and.he will explain everything.” 

She had noticed the telephone in the rear of 
the hall when she entered, and she had also 
observed that the staircase to the second story 
was hidden from the sight of anyone speaking 
at the telephone. 

“Let me call him for you,” she begged, but 
Mrs. Peikes made another sweeping gesture. 

“T can make my own telephone calls, thank 
you,” she said, and passed out of the room ina 
few majestic strides. 

Miss Lehrmann sat still in her chair for just 
a minute while she heard Mrs. Peikes speaking 
to the telephone operator, and then stealthily 
she tiptoed into the hall and up the stairs. It 
was easy to find Hortense’s bedroom. Sounds 
of singing came from it, but when Miss Lehr- 
mann entered, they ceased suddenly. In fact 
they ceased-as suddenly as though a plump 
white hand had shut them off. 

Even before entering, Miss Lehrmann was 
provided with.a clinical thermometer, shaken 
down to ninety-six degrees Fahrenheit, its thin 
bulb lubr’cated with white vaseline, and when 
she left the little girl’s bedroom a trifle over 
two minutes later, she had appeased Hortense 
with three lollipops, a toy automobile and 
several affectionate kisses. She had no com- 
punction about. the lollipops either, since 
Hortense’s temperature was precisely ninety- 
eight point six. Moreover, she was able to 
regain her chair in_ the living- -room a few 
minutes before Mrs. Peikes had concluded her 
telephone conversation with her husband. 

“Very well,” she heard Mrs. Peikes say in 
the accents if not with the accent of Mrs. 


| Siddons, “if you think more of your business 


than you do a child which has got already a 
temperature of a hundred and two, you can 
stay in the city tonight. But if you da——” 

Here Miss Lehrmann deduced that Mrs. 
Peikes was interrupted by protestations of 
affection and anxiety from her husband, which 
Mrs. Peikes herself put an end to by hanging 
up the receiver and returning to the living- 
room. 

“You can go back to the city,” 
“There’s nothing you can do here.” 

“But, Mrs. Peikes,” Miss Lehrmann pro- 
tested, “are you sure you took the child’s 


she said. 


: ; temperature right?” 
nature and in halftone —every picture a short- | P 6 


cut toa fact. The lessons they teach live, clear | 


Mrs. Peikes gulped convulsively. 

“Miss Lehrmann,” she said, ‘‘who and what 
my husband hires for a bookkeeper is his 
business, but this is my house and I only want 
people in it which I want im it.” She flung 
open the front door. ‘Three blocks away is 
the trolley to the depot,” she declared. 

But Miss Lehrmann did not proceed im- 
mediately to the trolley. Instead she went to a 
gasoline station which displayed a blue tele- 
shane sign, where she immediately rang up Mr. 
Peikes. There is, however, no telephonic 
method of instilling courage into a faltering 
fat man by patting his arm with a plump white 
hand, and even though she assured him over 
and over again that Hortense’s temperature 
was normal, his only response was to tell her to 
get back to New York immediately as he must 
leave for Stamford by five o’clock at the latest. 

Thus when two hours later she entered the 
office of the Peikes Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., she found its proprietor pacing up and 


down excitedly. 

“For heaven’s.sakes what kept you?” he de- 
manded, and Miss Lehrmann threw a paper 
bag on his desk. 


_ almost insultingly. 


“Your hat—for one thing,” she said, “and 
then I had to stop at the Hotel Wilbert.” 

“At the Hotel Wilbert?” Peikes exclaimed. 
“What for?” 

“T wanted to leave word with Henry Meisel- 
son that you would positively meet him there 
rain or shine at half past eight this evening,” 
she announced, and Max shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“T ain’t going to argue with you because I 
think you’re a little meshugga today,” he de- 
clared. = ‘‘But you will please be so good as to 
telephone the Hotel Wilbert and leave word for 
Mr. Meiselson that I positively under no cir- 
cumstances keep that appointment. I’ve got 
to catch the five-ten for Stamford.” 

Miss Lehrmann sat down calmly in Max 
Peikes’s chair and gazed earnestly at her 
employer. ‘Mr. Peikes,’’ she began, “you love 
your wife and children, don’t you?” 

Max looked at Miss Lehrmann’s curling 
eyelashes and the lovely whiteness of her 
column-like neck, and he felt that to dispel any 
doubt in his own mind at least, he ought to 
make his avowal of marital devotion as 
explosive as possible. 

“Say, looky here,” he bellowed, “I love my 
wife and children so much, Miss Lehrmann, 
that if I miss that five-ten train on your ac- 
count, you can look for another job, that’s all.” 

* Miss Lehrmann flapped her hand in his face, 
“You’ve got it all wrong,” 
she said firmly. ‘T’ll have to look for another 
job if you catch that five-ten train.” 

“What are you doings selling me cross-word 
puzzles or something?” he:asked 

“Pm telling you the:truth,” Miss Lehrmann 
said, “‘because just so sure as you leave this 
office to catch the five-ten train,-I’m going 
over to the Kosciusko Bank. Mr. Schupnik 
works there every day till six, and if I tell him 
that you’re throwing away. mgood account just 
because you love your wife and children se 
much that you'll believe anything that woman 
tells jyou' about. them, you. know what he’ll 
do, don’t you?” * 

Max Peikes stared at Miss Dehnnean: 

“You wouldn’t do a thing like that, would 
you?” he said. 

‘‘Wouldn’t I?” Miss Lehrmann retorted. 
“For seven years I’ve worked here in this 
business, and I’ve seen it grow for five and I’ve 
seen it shrink for two more. But it ain’t going 
to shrink no longer, I’ll tell you that. You’re 
going to stay down-town and sell a big bill to 
Henry Meiselson, or I’ll have Mr. Schupnik 
call your loans tomorrow.” 

Max Peikes sat down and began to wipe his 
forehead with his pocket-handkerchief. Per- 
haps, Miss Lehrmann thought, he was quite 


_right in being so devoted to his wife, since a 


man so singularly unattractive might find it a 
difficult job to get another wife as handsome 
as Mrs. Peikes. He was at least fifty pounds 
overweight, a trifle bald and, for a man still in 
his thirties, quite gray as to his hair and his 
mustache, both of which often went several 
weeks without trimming. 

“She'll raise the devil if I telephone her,” he 
said at last. 

“Then telegraph her,” 
replied. 

“But, Miss Lehrmann, maybe if I went home 
tonight and I lost this big account,” he pro- 
tested, “it would bring my wife to her senses 
and she would move back to New York.” 

Miss Lehrmann here brought into play the 
plump white hand. 

“You don’t have to go to Stamford tonight 
to bring Mrs. Peikes to her senses,” she assured 
him with more pats on his fat shoulder. ‘T’ll 
guarantee she’ll move back to New York if 
you’ll only send her that telegram tonight, to- 
morrow night and the night after.” 

“For three nights you want me to stay in 
New York?” he gasped. 

“Was Rome built in a day, Mr. Peikes?”’ 
Miss Lehrmann asked. ‘‘How do you expect 
Mrs. Peikes to change her mind in one night? 
You’ ve got to give her a chance. It’s only 
fair.” 

“But you want me to stay herein New York 


Miss Lehrmann 
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A Word in Season—Safety! 


When a woman’s holiday activities 
have the added comfort of safe, care- 
free motoring, she conserves time and 
energy for the crowded days—and the 
festive season takes on new joys. 


It is largely this matter of Safety 
which makes Firestone Full-Size Gum- 
Dipped Balloons so popular with the 
woman who drives. On snowy hills, or 
slippery streets—on any treacherous 
footing she knows the safety angles 
of the broad tread will hold the car 


true in its course. 


Fi 





The instant response of the tires makes 
driving much simpler especially in traf- 
fic; her nerves are relaxed, confidence 
unshaken—she enjoys a more restful 
ride. The famous extra process of Gum- 
Dipping also insures long mileage with 
freedom from mishap and delay. 
With woman’s loyalty toward these 
things which serve her well, she who 
has enjoyed these benefits will insist 
on Gum-Dipped Balloons ever after. 
Your Firestone Dealer will be glad to 
call and fully explain their advantages. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


resto ne 











AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... ormeirirrent, 
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for three nights?” Mr. Peikes exclaimed. 
“Why, my wife and me ain’t had dinner apart 
in ten years. Maybe I could send for her and 
the children they should stay at the Wilbert.” 

Miss Lehrmann gave him one of her newly 
discovered ravishing smiles. 

“Tt’ll do her good,” she declared, ‘‘and you 
ain’t going to eat alone. Not tonight, anyway.” 

“Why not tonight?” Peikes asked. “I 
thought you said Meiselson had a dinner 
engagement.” 

Miss Lehrmann continued her dazzling 
smile. ‘‘Meiselson has, but J haven’t.” 

The next three hours were busy ones for 
Miss Lehrmann. It was she who sent the 
telegram to Mrs..Peikes, packed in a sample 
trunk and dispatched to the Hotel Wilbert 
several of Max Peikes’s most attractive model 
garments, and what was more arduous still, 
maintained “Max’s.. flagging courage at the 
sticking-point by fuerte’ dazzling smiles, hand 


pats and melting looks, all of-which became in- * 


creasingly forced until by the time she was 
ready for dinner her face positively ached, her 
hand was a‘triflé numb and she almost suffered 
from eye-strain. 

Nevertheless, when she entered the res- 
taurant of a popular and not inexpensive hotel 
adjacent to the Wilbert, she was as smart- 
looking in her tailor-made gown and brown 
cloche hat as though she had not made a tire- 
some, dusty trip by train and trolley to the 
outer outskirts of Stamford, Connecticut. 
She had just the right amount of color in her 
cheeks and powder on her nose to set off her 
beautifully shaped face, and in short everybody 
looked admiringly at her if not at her escort, 
Max Peikes, but nobody of those everybodies 
looked at her half as admiringly and even as 
yearningly as a short, slender person with a 
gaunt if not unhandsome face. This was none 
other than Isidore Schupnik, who was eating 
a solitary dinner at a small side table in a most 
unfavorable position, for Isidore never tipped 
dining-room captains upon principle. This is 
what causes a fifth vice-president to become 
president of his own bank and to consolidate it 
later with a chain of larger banks. 

He rose at once and went over to Peikes’s 
table. 

“Good evening, Miss Lehrmann,” he said, 
shaking hands cordially. ‘‘Good evening, 
Peikes. So you got in this dinner ahead of me.” 

“What do you mean got it in ahead of you?” 
Peikes retorted. ‘‘Miss Lenrmann and me 
have got business to attend to afterwards, so 
I asked her to dinner, for the first time in my 
life.” 

‘‘And the first time in mine,” Miss Lehrmann 
assured Schupnik. ‘‘Would you believe me, 
Mr. Schupnik, this is the only time I haven’t 
had dinner at home in two years?” 

“Well, it’s time you altered all that,” 
Schupnik said. ‘Have dinner with me 
tomorrow night.” 

Peikes turned a fiery red. ‘She can’t have 
dinner with you tomorrow night,” he said, 
“‘because she’s having it with me.” 

Schupnik raised his eyebrows and looked 
at Miss Lehrmann. 

“That’s right, Mr. Schupnik,” she said. 
‘‘Mr. Peikes and I have got a whole lot to do 
in the next three days, and if you knew what 
it was, as a good credit man, you’d approve of 
it, all right.” 

New, whatever it was that prompted her to 
do it, Miss Lehrmann didn’t know. Perhaps 
it was the lights, perhaps it was the unaccus- 
tomed surroundings, and very likely it was 
just her instinctive desire to keep Peikes in an 
amiable frame of mind during his conversation 
with Schupnik the credit man, but at this point 
she undeniably reached under the table-cloth, 
and seizing Peikes’s fat, unmanicured hand in 
her own plump white fingers, she exerted on 
its palm an encouraging pressure. All the 


lights in the dining-room at once grew a little 
brighter for Peikes, and so apt in extra-marital 
love-making are even the most devoted hus- 
bands that Peikes found not the slightest 
difficulty in returning Miss Lehrmann’s pres- 
sure with an ardor which surprised himself. 
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“We are going straight from here,” Miss 
Lehrmann explained to Schupnik, “‘to show 
our line to Henry Meiselson of Sarahcuse at 
the Wilbert, and we expect to sell him a big 
bill of goods.” 

“So you’re celebrating in advance,” Schup- 
nik suggested as he rose from the table. 

‘We've got a right to celebrate,” Miss 
Lehrmann said. ‘‘He’s promised us a big order, 
and we’ve got a wonderful line.” 

Schupnik returned to his table and finished 
his dinner without appetite. Moreover, he 
slept badly that night. Nor did he sleep any 
better the following night when he again en- 
countered Miss Lehrmann and Peikes in the 
same restaurant, this time with Henry Meiselson 
in the réle of what Schupnik considered to be a 
rather ineffectual male chaperon. 

Meiselson, however, had confirmed an order 
amounting to over fifteen thousand’ dollars, 


_.xight in the.presence of Schupnik himself, and 
to this extent.at least Miss Lehrmann’s .char* 


acter had been vindicated; but when on the 
third night Schupnik again encountered Miss 
Lehrmann and her employer at the same table, 
he didn’t even rise to speak to them. He was 
too stricken to do so, and the next morning 
when he seated himself at the desk of the fifth 
vice-president and credit man in the premises 
of the Kosciusko Bank, he looked haggard 
indeed. It was with much difficulty that he 
applied himself to his work, and when a bench 
boy ushered into his room a large, well-formed 
lady with, however, extremely myopic eyes, 
he barely looked up. 

“Well, madam,” he said, ‘‘what can we do 
for you?” 

“T guess you don’t recognize me,” said the 
visitor in deep, tragic tones. ‘I’m the wife of 
one of your depositors, Max Peikes.” 

“Mrs.. Peikes!” he exclaimed, jumping ‘to 
his feet. ‘‘This is a pleasure.” 

Mrs. Peikes shook her head. ‘‘Not for me 
it ain’t,” she declared on the verge of tears. 
‘Which it’s a dirty bird that spoils its own 
nest, Mr. Schupnik, and I wouldn’t for the 
world hurt my husband’s credit at this bank, 
but what am I going to do?” 

“Why, what do you mean?” Schupnik asked. 

“I want you to help me before it’s too late— 
before he destroys his business and his family 
life, and you he always speaks of with such:re- 
spect as a feller with judgment, Mr. Schupnik, 
that I come to you for help,” she said, sobbing 
audibly. “For three‘nights he ain’t been home 
in Stamford and he wouldn’t even talk to’me 
over the phone. Only telegrams he-sends me, 
and when I spoke to his¢ shipping-clerk this 
morning at half past seven, the shipping-clerk 
said he wasn’t down yet, but that for, three 
nights running he had beer ott to‘dinner with 
his bookkeeper, that Lehrmann girk’’-- 

Schupnik turned even a’trifle paler than he 
had looked when he went to work that morning. 

“But what can J do about it?” he croaked. 

Mrs. Peikes leaned toward him, breathing 
heavily. ‘Come to his office with me now— 
right away,” she said. ‘They'll both be there 
and we can talk to them good.” 

“She wouldn’t listen to me,’”’ Schupnik said. 
“She doesn’t give a button about me.” 

“Not she,” Mrs. Peikes said pleadingly, ‘‘he. 
I tell you, he believes in you, Mr. Schupnik. 
He—he’s scared of you.” 

She laid her hand on Schupnik’s arm. It 
was a large hand but it was plump and white 
enough to stir memories within him. 

‘All right,” he said firmly. ‘‘I’ll phone for 
a taxi.” 

Ten minutes later they emerged from the 
elevator on the floor occupied by the Peikes 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., and Mrs. 
Peikes strode at once to her husband’s private 
office with Schupnik taking two steps to her 
one. She had hoped to interrupt a téte-a-téte. 
She did, but it was not the one she expected, 
for instead of being engaged in gallant dalliance 
of even the most innocent kind, Mr. Peikes sat 
at his desk, his mouth and nose buried in his 
handkerchief while Miss Lehrmann glowered 
indignantly in the far corner of the room. 
For one moment Mrs. Peikes looked at her 


husband, and then as she noticed that the 
handkerchief was entirely blood-stained she 
shrieked aloud. 

“Max!” she exclaimed, calling attention to 
an only too obvious fact. “Your nose is 
bleeding.” 

Max nodded and tried in vain to stanch the 
crimson fl 

“T’ve sent the shipping-clerk for a couple of 
cold keys and that will stop it,’ Miss Lehrmann 
said. ‘You put them down his back.” 

Schupnik was more modern in his ideas. 

“Telephone a drug-store for some adrenalin,” 
he advised. 

“Let him bleed a while,” Miss Lehrmann 
said. “It’ll do him good.” 

Mrs. Peikes by this time had lost her re- 
sentment against Max and had her arms 
around his neck. “Max Leben,” she wailed, 
“tell me how this happened.” 

“He doesn’t have to tell you,” Miss Lehr- 
mann said as she rose and took her hat down 
from its hook, “‘this’ll never happen again, with 
me I mean.’ 

“What do you mean—with your” Schupnik 
insisted. “Did you hit him?” 

Miss Lehrmann made no answer and would 
have made none, but Mrs. Peikes suddenly 
rose from embracing her husband and glared 
at Miss Lehrmann. 

“Tl bet that’s just what happened,” 
declared. ‘‘She’s a hussy.” 

Schupnik’s pale face flushed faintly. “Now, 
don’t you dare talk that way about this young 
lady,” he said. 

“Tt’s all right, Mr. Schupnik,”’ Miss Lehr- 
mann interrupted. “I guess I am a hussy. 
It’s all my own fault. I’ve been flirting with 
him, but only to keep him away from his 
home.” 

“And is that an excuse?” Mrs. Peikes cried. 

“It’s a good excuse—in your case, Mrs. 
Peikes,”’ Schupnik interrupted. ‘‘The best 
excuse in the world.” 

“But I guess I must have gone too far,”’ Miss 
Lehrmann confessed. “I patted his arm, 
listened to him eating dinner and even smiled 
at him, but I hated it all, and this morning 
when he tried to kiss me, I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. I only meant to slap his face, but I 
hit his nose instead.” She smiled sadly. ‘It’s 
easier to hit his nose than the rest of his face.” 

Mrs. Peikes turned furiously to her husband. 
“Loafer! What do you mean by it?” 

Peikes looked up, his face all crimson, and 
spread his hands piteously. ‘‘Mommer!’’ he 
pleaded. ‘Forgive me. It was the first time.” 

Schupnik nodded. “‘I believe you, Peikes,”’ 
he said. ‘But it won’t be the last time, if you 
stay up there in the wilds of Connecticut. 
You’re bound to have to sleep in town if you 
expect more credit at our bank, because we 
won’t stand for you spending half your life 
commuting, and if you do, you’ll come across 
girls who won’t give you a sock on the nose 
when you try to kiss them. They’ll kiss back.” 

Peikes clutched at his wife’s brawny arm. 
““Mommer!”’ he begged. ‘‘Move back to New 
York, for my sake! For all our sakes! Please!” 

Mrs. Peikes drew herself up and glared 
again at Miss Lehrmann. 

“T’'ll move to New York, and I’ll move right 
away, but on one condition,” she announced, 
“and that is that you fire Miss Lehrmann— 
this morning—today, on the spot.” 

Schupnik moved over to Miss Lehrmann and 
took her plump white hand in his. ‘‘Do you 
think for one moment that I’d let her work in 
this place any longer?” he said. 

“But, Mr. Schupnik,”” Miss Lehrmann pro- 
tested, her lower lip trembling slightly, ‘I’ve 
worked here seven years. I wouldn’t know 
what to do if I left here.” 

Schupnik patted her plump white hand and 
then raising it to his lips he kissed it tenderly. 
“You’ve got plenty to do, and only a couple 
of weeks to do it in,” he said. 

“But what?” Miss Lehrmann interrupted. 

“Shopping—lots of it and charge it all to 
me,”’- Schupnik concluded, “‘because I’m going 
to Havana on my honeymoon in less than a 
fortnight, and you’re going with me.” 
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Why are these troubles of the gums 
so fashionably prevalent today? 


What brings them on? How dangerous are they? 
How may they be avoided? How can Ipana help? 


OU have noticed, in all probability, 

that modern dentists are attaching 

great importance to the care of the 
gums. 

Within the past few years, this import- 
ance has been so progressively accented 
that now it seems to rise to a great cres- 
cendo, leaving the general impression 
that an epidemic of gum troubles has 
been suddenly brought to light. 


In reality, no such thing has happened. 
There is probably less trouble than be- 
fore. For the profession, having revealed 
the danger and made evident the cause, 
has also pointed out the simple, effective 
remedy. 


Our diet is to blame 
for our gum troubles 


The profession blames our diet for the 
troubles of our gums. Our soups and our 
sauces, our puddings and our fruits, our 
vegetables and our porridges—all are 
cooked to a soft consistency. We are 
“choosy” about the cuts of meat we buy. 
We demand our eatables soft and tender, 
and we get them so. The roughage and 
the fibre has departed from our food. 
Our diet, so soft and so delicious, has 
lost its power to stir our gums to health. 


And our national bad habit of eating 
too hastily does our gums no good. For, 
deprived of the natural massage that care- 
ful mastication would give, our gums 
have grown soft, flaccid and tender. 


It is these two causes that make gums 
logy and dull—dead is almost the word. 
The blood does not circulate, the gum 
becomes unhealthy. ‘Pink tooth brush” 
appears. Other troubles threaten. 


Dentists advise massage because it stirs 
up the gum tissues to health, because it 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica | 











E ating today is a lazy pleasure, Coarse 

foods, containing the roughage that is so 

good for our gums, have disappeared from 

our tables, And the dentists turn to massage 
to make up this lack in our diet. 
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speeds to the depleted, softened tissues a 
fresh supply of rich and wholesome blood. 
Dentists recommend massage with Ipana 
Tooth Paste because Ipana has a special 
value in toning and strengthening gum 
tissue that is weak and undernourished. 


Why massage with Ipana 
is so good for the gums 


Ipana has this unique value because of its 
ziratol content. For ziratol is a prepara- 
tion with antiseptic and hemostatic prop- 
erties, which for years has been widely 
used by dentists to allay bleeding and to 
tone and strengthen weakened tissue. 


Even if your gums bleed but seldom— 
even if “pink tooth brush” rarely appears 
—do the daily cleaning and massage with 
Ipana. It’s simple, easy and effective. And 
the best time to fight gum troubles is 
before they start. 


Give Ipana a full month’s trial 


Ask your own dentist about Ipana. He 
knows it. In fact, the 50,000 dentists to 
whom our professional men have shown 
Ipana are responsible for its start. 


The ten-day trial tube will be gladly 
mailed if you send the coupon, but the 
full-size tube from your druggist’s, con- 
taining more than a hundred brushings, 
makes a far better test of Ipana’s power 
to improve the health of your gums and 
the brilliancy of your teeth. 











BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. H-126,73 West St., New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send mea trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Ladies admitted 
to this column! 


Mennen 
for Men 


Christmas 


Gift Box 


with the new Improved Lather Brush 








ye taf 
Package 
CONTENTS 

1 Mennen Lather Brush (value). .... s Ot: 4 

1 Mennen Shaving Cream (Special Size) 

1 Mennen Talcum for Men......... ‘ 

1 Mennen Skin Balm. .......2e000¢ -50 
Actual value $5.00 
Special Price 2.50 


An assortment of shaving delights for which 
any man will be genuinely grateful. 

The Lather Brush! forinstance. A real lather 
builder— made of the finest and purest un- 
dyed hair and bristle 
—the equal of any you ttt 
can buy for $4.00 to as 
$5.00. Guaranteed. 
Nine men out of ten 
need it. Steala glimpse 
at 4is old brush. How 
he’ll appreciate this 
new one! 

Then the tube of 
MennenShaving Cream. 
Probably it’s his favor- 
ite anyway. And a tube 
of Mennen Skin Balm, 





Py 1 


that great after-shaving . s 
preparation, and a big : 47 
tin of Mennen Talcum a * 
for Men. if . 
It’s a gift you can la SS 


gracefully make to any 


man you know. Areal %¢ Brush alone is 


bargain...and remark- — pares #0 00 
able value. At your oo) bcs Bee ait 
favorite store. Get hard rubber. Steril- 


ized. Sturdy, eas 
gtip handle, stands 
where it’s put. 

real lather builder. 


GUARANTEED 


yours now, before the 
supply is exhausted. 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark, New Jersey 
‘The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 
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+ Strange Warnings (Continued from page 57) 


you. Your friend Hedwige committed suicide 
last night.” 

“Nonsense, Charlie!” I cried. 
seen her.” 

“T tell you she is dead,” my brother said. 
“T’ve just seen her in her coffin. She killed 
herself when she returned from the dance, at 
three this morning.” 

Without waiting for luncheon, I rushed off 
to Hedwige’s house. It was true—my poor 
little friend had tired of life. 

The third of these weird visions took place 
several years later. Happy and independent, 
I had made myhome in the south of France. 
I was not thinking of remarriage, for life was 
too peaceful and full as it was. But an uncle, 
who served as my financial guardian, took it 
into his head that I must either get married or 
return home and live with my mother. I chose 
to get married. There was among my ad- 
mirers an Englishman who had insistently 
pressed his suit. I explained frankly how 
matters stood and.told him that I would marry 
him if he wished. He was more than happy. 

Our marriage took place in April, just a week 
after I had announced it. Both our families 
being away, only a few friends were present. 
After the wedding luncheon, we decided to go 
for a sail. Suddenly, as I was helping hoist the 
sail, my new wedding-ring, which was not at 
all loose, slipped from my finger and, flashing 
in a neat semicircle, disappeared in the water. 
I cried out in annoyance. My friends laughed 
and pointed out what a very bad omen this was. 

The following day I purchased another 
wedding-ring. A few days later we were in 
Monte Carlo. I went to the ladies’ room, 
washed my hands, and left all my ings on the 
marble shelf of the wash-stand. Five minutes 
later I returned for them. All the six rings, 
set with valuable stones, were where I had left 
them. My wedding-ring alone was missing. 

Very irritated, I purchased a third one. A 
week later, while dining in Nice, both it and 
my guard-ring slipped from my finger and 
rolled on the carpet. The guard-ring, a large, 
uncut emerald, was found at once under my 
chair. Once more my wedding-ring had mys- 
teriously disappeared. 

This time I felt it was too much. As a mat- 
ter of fact I grew a little worried. At the sea- 
side resort where we lived I knew an old fruit- 
seller who passed fora witch. I went to consult 
her. She was unaware of these happenings. 

“You have married in haste,” she told me, 
“and you are going to repent at leisure. On 
the very day of your marriage you have had a 
sign of ill-omen. Since, that sign has been re- 
peated twice. This marriage cannot endure.” 

True enough, my marriage did not endure. 
Almost from the first it was sheer misery, and 
barely two years later I was permanently 
estranged from my husband. 

The fourth and last of these strange happen- 
ings was a dream that occurred during the 
Great War. I was nursing in France. One 
night I had this curiously vivid dream. I was 
driving in a car in an unknown town in sum- 
mer. I saw clearly the details of the houses on 
either side of the street, houses clad in climb- 
ing roses and creepers. As the car sped along 
the street, I knew I was going to call on a man 
and ask a favor of him. 

The car turned the corner of the street into 
a lane, at the end of which there was a large 
villa in a garden. There was a wrought-iron 
gate, wide open, and semicircular steps led to 
the front door. I noticed that another villa 
was standing to the left of the lane, in a some- 
what larger garden, and that the space be- 
tween the two, save for a narrow drive, was 
occupied by a kind of “terrain vague,” on 
which workmen were moving desultorily, 
cleaning it out for building, I believe. In my 
dream I noted every smallest detail of the 
drive and of the two villas. I knew that the 


“T have just 


one I was going to—an “enemy” embassy— 
was the one opposite me. I alighted from my 
taxi, mounted the steps and rang the bell. At 


that precise moment the door opened and a 
man, whom I saw as clearly as if I had been 
awake, stood there, bareheaded, smiling, with 
a sheaf of white roses in his arms. 

He motioned me inside, saying in English, 
in a pleasant, rather hoarse voice whose every 
inflection stamped itself in my memory: “I 
was expecting you. You see how very amiable 
I am, in spite of our being enemies. officially. 
These beautiful roses are for you—I have just 
cut them in the garden.” 

I woke up strangely moved and disturbed. 
Later I spoke of the dream to several friends. 

“White roses mean death,” someone vol- 
unteered. . “It may. mean that at some time or 
other during this war you will be in contact 
with some enemy, and that you will be in 
danger of death at his hands.” 

I let it go at that. 

Almost two years later, in 1916, I found my- 
self inaneutral country. I had resolved to un- 
dertake a necessary journey, which entailed 
my passing through enemy country, therefore 
asking enemy permission for doing so. I went 
for help and advice to a friend of long standing, 
herself in the enemy camp. 

“T might introduce you to so and so; he is 
first secretary at the embassy,” she said, “and 
a perfect gentleman. He is’ staying in this 
hotel. I shall speak to him tonight.” 

The man was most obliging and had made 
an appointment for me the: following morning 
at eleven. I must add that; although I knew 
the neutral country of which I am writing, I 
had never even passed through its capital. 

The following morning I started for my ap- 
pointment, very anxious about its result. I 
had taken a car at the door of the hotel. I can 
honestly swear that I had forgotten absolutely 
the dream of two years back. Suddenly I had 
that very queer ‘“déjd vu” sensation. Surely, 
surely these .creeper-clad, dainty villas, these 
climbing roses-adorning walls and gates, this 
pleasant, sun-flooded street, were strangely 
familiar.. I seemed. actually to know where 
certain houses would stand. 

Then, with a start of something like fear, the 
memory of my dream returned to me. Sure 
enough, the next turning disclosed the ex- 
pected “terrain vague,” with its slow, in- 
different workers, the two villas standing in 
gardens, one right opposite, one to the left. 

As in the dream, I mounted the stone steps. 
But, I realized with a certain relief, no door 
opened before me as if by magic, and no smil- 
ing stranger greeted me with the gift of a sheaf 
of white roses. I rang the bell. A footman in 
livery opened the door and I stepped into a 
large, luxuriously furnished hall. After he had 
announced me, the man returned and asked me 
to wait a moment in another room. 

Suddenly a door opened behind me. I 
turned around to greet the man I had come to 
see and almost cried out in amazement—com- 
ing towards me, smiling, with three white roses 
in his hand, was the man of my dream. Every- 
thing was identical, down to the smallest detail. 
I’m afraid I gave him a rather sickly smile as 
I waited tensely for his first words. 

He took two big strides towards me and said: 
“T was expecting you.” Then, laughing— 
“See, although we are enemies officially, I do 
not think you have any reason to fear me. I 
cut these roses for you, in the garden.” 

I collapsed into an armchair and blurted out 
the whole extraordinary story. 

The man listened gravely, and when I had 
finished said: “I hope the dream will not come 
true—and surely you cannot be in any danger 
of death because of me.” 

Well, the dream did come true. I received 
permission for my journey, and I was in danger 
of death while on it. Later on, and because of 
this man, I was twice more in danger of death, 
trying to save him when his life was threatened. 

What I would like to know is: why. were 
these dreams and visions sent to me? What 
did they really mean? Is there any logical ex- 
planation of them? 
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Quick! Hide the Kodak— 
Here comes dad 


Keep it a secret till Christmas day and 
then—think of the fun you'll a// have. 


Autographic Kodaks, 35 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., te Kodak city 
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ASeed Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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$700? Section 


Glass Diearpesring ¢Ba7S 
On Approval~Direct to User 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Made for and universaily used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, Gesppessing. felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 

without pe $13.50. In quartered , or in imita- 
tion mahogany (willow), with doors, $18.25. In genuine 
mahogany, with doors, $23.50. Other styles at corres- 


pondingly low prices. Pp direct from fac- 
tory ON APPROVAL ata — saving TO 
YO ~ co for new —. 


The C &:.; J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., “tie Falls, | N. Y. 


acturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1! 








PREPARE FOR AN 


Aner Sie 


—thru the only school operated asa 
department of a large art organiza- 
tion. Commercial Artists trained 
the ‘‘Meyer Both Way’”’ earn as high 
as $10,000 per year. We today have 
hundreds of students who had pre- 
viously studied in other art schools. 
Why? Because your instruction is 
based upon our everyday e 

ence in meeting the art needs “of 
leading advertisers. Home study 
instruction. Write for illustrated 
book telling of the success of our 
students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St.(Dept.94) Chicago, 1 . 


200 Sheets #900 
100 ow ees Bis 
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oe ies it to everyone 
quality stationery. 
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Just send $1.00(west of Denver U.S., 
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In Old Santa Fé (Continued from page 93) 


rubbed it over his unshaven jaw. He had 
lost all interest in watching men brought from 
these cubicles to die. The small lieutenant 
stepped to the threshold. 

“Come out, hombre.” 

His eyes widened as they fell upon the leveled 
pistol. And Travis answered quietly: 

“Come in, sefor. And I will kill you if you 
make a sound.” 

The sergeant ceased rubbing his jaw with 
the huge key. His mouth had dropped open. 

“You too.” There. was a rasp in Travis’s 
voice. ‘Quick, now.’ 

An instant passed and then the two of them 
complied. The eyes of the lieutenant narrowed 
and his breath came heavi'y when Travis 
plucked the dragoon pistol from the holster in 
his belt. The sergeant’s mouth remained half 
open as the key was snatched from his hand. 
The thing had taken place so quickly that, 
when Travis stepped out upon the long veranda 
of the Palace of the Governors, the man with 
the cigaret was still holding the match in his 
cupped hands; his drowsy companion was 
stretching his arms at full length. 

“As you are, hombres,” he bade them and 
his weapon swung slowly from side to side 
covering them all wh le he slammed the cell 
door and snapped the padlock in its hasp with 
his left hand. The weapon rema‘ned leveled 
upon them as he backed away across the 
veranda. 

The loose sand of the plaza was beneath his 
feet. He had put ten yards or so between him 
and the building when the voice of the officer 
came from the cell. The members of the 
firing-squad stirred uneasily. One of them 
was reaching toward his musket. A figure in 
uniform appeared in the guard-room doorway. 
It vanished and the noise of other voices 
mingled with the young lieutenant’s. Then 
the guard-room door began disgorging ragged 
soldiers and Travis turned his back upon the 
Palace of the Governors. 

He had gained the 1..iddle of the plaza by 
the time they began to shoot. The rattle of 
the ,reports did not disturb him. But 
when he was nearing the other side of the 
square there came a sound which he had been 
dreading to hear from the beginning. It was 
the rapid beat of hoofs on the loose sand. 

The mouth of a narrow street opened before 
him. He indulged himself in a single back- 
ward glance as he passed between the first 
buildings. Four riders were spurring their 
horses to the dead run across the plaza. 

The street was silent, empty of all others 
save himself. Less than two hundred yards 
ahead of him it turned and everything beyond 
was hidden. If he could round that corner in 
time, he told himself, he had the chance to 
slip into some side alley and disappear. 

The clatter of the hoofs was growing closer. 
They were on the hard earth of the roadway 
now. A bullet buzzed beside him. Then he 
gained the turn and vanished from their sight. 
Ten seconds for his own, and his breath was 
coming short; he looked around him as he ran. 
On either side, adobe walls; as far as he could 
see ahead, the houses joined without an aper- 
ture between them large enough to hide a dog. 

The noise of the horses was getting louder; 
they would be around the turn in a few seconds 
now. His breath was all but gone. He 
stumbled to the nearest wall with the idea of 
making a stand with the two pistols; and as 
he placed his back against the sun-dried bricks, 
he heard a voice. 

It came from behind a weather-beaten door 
within arm’s length of where he stood, a 
monotonous bass drone. Travis leaped to the 
stone step and pressed the heavy iron latch. 
The door swung inward and he had a glimpse 
of the first of the horses bursting around the 
corner as he flung himself inside. A huge man 
with a pock-marked face sat at a table swaying 
slowly from side to side, beating time with one 
hand to his raucous singing. 

Travis slammed the door shut. 


The roaring 


ceased. The pock-marked man regarded him 
with drunken solemnity. 

The rattle of hoofs broke the silence. It 
stopped. A man spoke, just outside the door. 

“Right here he ‘dis isappeared. I saw it.” 

Another voice replied. ‘Bring up the squad 
and search these houses.’”’ And then there 
came the rat-tat-tat of a horse trotting back 
toward the plaza. 

The pock-marked man continued to regard 
Travis with unwinking gravity. Suddenly 
his eyes were lighted by the dawn of an idea. 

“‘There’s a back door,” he murmured, ‘“‘and 
then a wall. Then there’s a courtyard that 
lets you into the next street.” 

His eyelids descended and his voice arose. 
Travis left him beating time with one hand, 
clinging to the edge of the table with the other, 
filling the room with his dismal roaring. 
Courtyard and street beyond were deserted. 
He made his way through the cobweb of narrow 
thoroughfares which centered in the plaza, 
until he found the one beside the Church of 
Our Lady. The silence of the early morning 
still endured; no one was in sight in the out- 
skirts of the city when he reached its end. 
He halted before the last house, a little 
chocolate-colored cube. As he stood looking 
about him, the door opened and Manuelita 
was standing within the threshold. 

In the dimness of the little room he took 
her in his arms, and saw the soft light in her 
eyes. So they stood for some moments and 
the only sound was when he spoke her name. 
Finally: 

“I was waiting at the window last evening, 
hoping perhaps you would come.””? There was 
a vibrance in her voice which he had not heard 
before. ‘I heard the soldiers challenge you.” 
She caught her breath at the memory and he 
drew her closer to him. “The night seemed 
so short. There were so many things to do.” 

The thin notes of a distant bugle interrupted 
her. She stepped back with a sudden resolu- 
tion. 

“There is no time left now.” 
by the hand. ‘Come quickly.” 

She led him through an inner door into a 
walled courtyard. And, as they passed into 
the light of the morning, he remembered what 
he had said to her that last evening when they 
were together—“‘Some day I will come back.” 
So he had promised, but now he realized how 
futile those words were; how impossible it was 
to fulfil them. 

Then the trouble in his face gave way to 
wonderment. There were two horses, stand- 
ing saddled in the courtyard. He looked from 
them to her. 

"Ves. 
quietly. 


She took him 


I am going with you,” she said 


The burly little Governor of Santa Fé was 
sitting in the chamber where he administered 
the affairs of New Mexico. But these affairs 
were not upon his mind now. The youthful 
officer of the guard was standing before him 
describing the prisoner’s escape. He thought 
it was his news that brought the troubled lines 
to the face of his auditor. So he went on 
reciting the details of what had happened in 
the cell, and the Governor sat, with his chin 
in his hands, a stricken little father, sick with 
the worry of his daughter’s disappearance. 

The door behind him, which gave entrance 
to the rooms of his household, opened. The 
Governor turned at the sound and the light 
of a great relief came into his eyes as they fell 
on his daughter. The light vanished as 
quickly as it had appeared and the shadow of 
a revelation, darker than the fears that had 
preceded it, began to take its place. Travis 
was standing beside Manuelita and his arm 
was about her. 

The youthful officer was the first to recover 
his self-possession. His face remained wooden 
as he saluted and turned on his heel toward 
the outer door which led to the long veranda. 
When he had reached it, the Governor spoke. 














ood Style Has 


Variety and Contrast 


ITH keen perception of zs- 
thetic values, the modern 
woman harmonizes costume and 
perfume. It would never occur to 
her to don a scintillating evening 
wrap and to use with it a naive 
single-flower fragrance; neither 
would she favor a subtle, rich 
bouquet-odeur for use with a sim- 
ple little sports-frock. 
She knows that charm and poise 
and amiable manner are often the 
result merely of this sense of fit- 
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ness—of being ‘‘in the picture’’; 
of doing the right thing at the 
particular time . . . . Naturally, 
she does not have just one per- 
fume, but five—the Houbigant 
odeurs, Subtilité, Mon Boudoir, 
Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, 
and Le Temps des Lilas supply 
her every need. With them, she 
uses powders and other toiletries 
in matching odeurs—all with the 
exquisite quality characteristic of 
Houbigant. 


Do you know the many ways that fashion has devised for using perfume? They 
are told in the booklet, ‘Things ie iene Whisper.”’ May we send it to you, 
with five Houbigant Sachets? Houbigant, Inc., 539 W- 45th St., New York 


HOUBICANT 


PARIS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL 














Houbigant Face Powder is de- 
lightfully fine, pure, and adher- 
ent. In the five Houbigant odeurs 
mentioned below, and in five 
distinct shades—$1.50. 
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MON BOUDOIR perfume expresses 
a mood of elegance and luxury 
—of warm, flower-fragrant 
hours; soft music, shaded light 
—loveliness—$8.00, 





The Buddha bottle holds the 
perfume of mystery, SUBTILITE. 
It is a sophisticated fragrance, 
suggesting the colour and gla- 
mour of the East. The doors of 
its black case swing outward to 
reveal the Buddha Ccede against 
an interior of brilliant red— 





LE TEMPS DES LILAS is unique 
among perfumes, in that it gives 
one the natural, true to life odeur 
of fresh, dewy lilacs—just as they 
might be enjoyed in a country 
dooryard. It isa cool and breezy 
fragrance; not at all complex, 
but eager—and young! — $5.00. 
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LE PARFUM IDEAL, at the left, has 
been called a blend of “‘moon- 
light and the eternal feminine.” 
To the expert parfumer, it is the 
most perfect perfume ever made 
—$6.75. . . QUELQUES FLEURs is 
like a vivacious dancing sprite— 
ever alert for a bit of mischief, 
perhaps, but always lovable and 
stimulating—$7.50. 
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Prices quoted apply to U. S. A. only 
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HE way to enjoy every minute is to 

feel like doing» things, and to have 
comfortable vigorous feet that allow you 
to walk or stand as much as you wish 
without a single ache or pain. 


Thousands of women are enjoying their 
home duties throughout the longest day 
—and it’s largely because they have 
vigorous, comfortable feet. 


ARCH RIESERVER 


They have found a new measure of activ- 
ity in wearing the Arch Preserver Shoe. 
They find tasks that used to be tedious 
are now easy. This shoe has a concealed, 
built-in arch bridge that holds up the 
foot and prevents straining; it has a flat 
inner sole that prevents pinching. It pro- 
vides the tread base Nature intended the 
foot to have. 


And yet it is made in styles for all occa- 
sions. You choose from a great variety of 
charming models. The Arch Preserver 
Shoe is also made for growing girls and 
children. 


Won't you send the coupon today for booklet and 
the name of your shoe dealer? You need this shoe. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe for women and misses is 

‘ made by only the 
Selby Shoe Co., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 
For menand boys by 
only E. T. Wright 
& Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass. 











The 
Nearing 
“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” Send for booklet 
No. O-88 


“Foot Youth” 





The Selby Shoe Co. 
488 Seventh St., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Please send booklet No. 0-88, ‘‘Foot Youth.” 
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| -“Assemble your firing-squad and report here 
| for your prisoner,” he said. 

| He waited until the door had closed behind 
| the lieutenant before he spoke again, and now 
| it was as if he and hi8 ‘daughter were alone; 
| as if, having been disposed of, Travis no longer 
|existed. He was just a little father, talking 


| to the child who had brought sorrow to him, . 


| still cherishing a hope that there might be 
some answer which would wipe away the pain. 
“Manuela. What does it mean, child?” 
The price of youth, which is sometimes, all 
unconsciously, as cruel as a two-edged sword, 
was in her face and’in her voice. 
i ‘IT love him, father. And so I helped him to 
Fescape.” Travis started to speak, but she 
'shook her head and went straight on. “I 
| wanted to go with him.. I had the horses 
'ready, But he would not take me. And’— 
there-was a catch of feeling in her voice now 
—‘‘so,we have come back to you.” 


—that was what he was outside of his office 
—got a small bottle of freezing preparation 
which made an iceberg seem hot as a curl- 
ing-iron, and watching his opportunity when 
the Italian was not looking Bill poured some 
of it on the b’ar. Never, possibly, in all his 
life did that Italian have such a surprise. The 
bear began to shake and tremble and, giving a 
leap, started down the street at a wild gallop 
with the Italian hanging onto the other end of 
the rope. An hour later the Italian with his 
bear had moved on to a warmer spot. Oh, 
we’ve had many a good laugh over it! 

Then on the shadow side there was Lincoln 
Rent, now dead, but his family are still with us. 
He will always have the qualities of a hero to 
us. He was a successful contractor and built 
stores and schoolhouses and so on. One day 
ke fell and from that time on was paralyzed, 
walking only with the greatest difficulty; a 
great, big, hulking man he was, swinging un- 
steadily along on his thin crutches. Did he 
give up? No, he went right on putting up 
houses and stores and build’ngs To get up 
into the structure, he would have to be hoisted 
by ropes and then he would go edging along the 
scaffolding, and putting his crutches aside, he 
would go swinging by his arms along the joists. 

Never was he resentful or complaining; fate 
had given him a bitter blow, but it could not 
stop him. Life must be lived and he made the 
best of what it had Jeft him. He died without 
becoming rich or attracting attention to him- 
self in the world, but he reared and put through 
| school a large family and died an honored and 
| respected citizen in our little town. To us, he 
was always a quiet, every-day hero. And there 
are many of them in the world, if we only look. 

As I was passing down the street, a man 

rushed out from a garage where he was washing 
| cars; he had on high yellow rubber boots and a 
| muddy, spattered blue jumper—well, I sup- 
| pose the people lolling in the train did not 
think he cut much of an appearance. But to 
me, as we shook hands, he looked just awfully 
good, because I know who he is. 

He is Frank McDougal, and at one time our 
town was greatly excited over him, because 
Frank was the first American prisoner cap- 
tured by the Germans. However humble the 
work Frank may have to do in our town, 
he will always be something of a hero to 
us, for we can never forget that long, anxious 
day when the telegram was delivered at his 
mother’s little home. In a few minutes it was 
all over town—and so that’s the Frank we now 
see. But, of course, the people on the train 
only see the boots and the sweater. 

I dropped into the Bee Hive Shoe Store, run 
| by W. A. Miller—and in my days on the farm 
'I bought many a pair of boots there. Mr. 
Miller is our oldest merchant in point of con- 
tinuous service, and a trip back home without 
talking to him wouldn’t be complete. While 
we were swapping stories his daughter, Harriet, 
came in. She’s a healthy, hearty girl eighteen 








The burly little father seemed to grow 
smaller while she spoke. Slowly one fact 
and then another, they came before his mind. 
And, as the last of them impressed itself, he 
repeated Manuelita’s words—‘‘So you have 
come back to me.” He looked at Travis 
standing with his arm around the girl. “You 
were not captured. Why did you come?” 

“Senior,” Travis answered quietly. ‘There 
is no priest on the road which we would have 
to travel. So I have come—to ask you for 
your daughter’s hand in marriage.” 

The eyes of the Governor grew cold, and 
then they went from Travis to Manuelita. 

Outside there came the shuffle of sandaled 
feet. The door opened and the little officer 
of the guard saluted on the threshold. 

“The firing-squad——” It was as far as 
he got with his announcement. 

Without turning his head, “Dismiss them,” 
the Governor commanded. 





My Home To WD) (Continued from page 49) 


years old, going to the teachers’ college to 
make a teacher of herself. While we were 
talking she told me that she had never seen a 
drunken man nor heard a man swear. That 
struck me as being a pretty nice compliment 
to the town, and for that matter, to America. 

The first morning I was back in my home 
town I went down to the post-office to see if 
any mail had come in and while there I thought 
I would call on J. Fred Hull, our postmaster, 
and rapped on the ground glass that now digni- 
fies the door to his office. After a moment the 
door was opened by Clarence Baker, the 
colored janitor. 

“Where’s Mr Hull?” I asked. 

“T don’t know zacly where Fred is,’’ he said. 
“T’ll run back and ask some of the other boys.” 

That’s what I like about our town. J. Fred 
Hull was editor and owner of the Tribune, our 
daily paper, and over the state he is president 
of press conventions and is considered quite 
a man, but to the colored janitor he is just 
Fred. 

People sitting in the train and looking out 
the window can’t see our town. All they can 
see is the buildings. It’s what goes on in those 
buildirgs ard in those homes that counts. 
It’s the fine spirit that goes to make our 
town. For instance, looking out the window 
they might see two old men, one with white 
hair, and the other thin and stooped, slowly 
picking their way along the street, the thin 
little man carrying a cane. In fact, at cross- 
ings he has to stop and come up on them 
sideways. That is all the people on the train 
see-—just two old men shuffling down the street. 

But I see something else. In one of them I 
see Nathaniel Sisson, G. A. R., and the man 
who blew the last bugle-call in the Civil War. 
In the other I see Charles B. Childress, Army 
of the Confederacy, and he it was who blew the 
last bugle-call in the Civil War for the Southern 
Army. The two old men now are great friends. 

When the Armistice was celebrated in our 
town at the end of the World War, whistles 
blew, sirens shrieked, bells rang—oh, it was a 
great day! A parade was formed and marched 
down the street—some of the men marching 
very slowly, for they had on old blue and gray 
uniforms, and with these were the men who had 
fought in the Spanish-American War, and also 
a few wounded soldiers from the Great War. 
They all marched together down the street, the 
school children singing, flags flying, until they 
came to the court-house yard, and there on the 
court-house steps the two old buglers raised 
their trumpets in their shaky old hands and to- 
gether blew the last bugle-call of the Great 
War and the last bugle-call of what we all hope 
will be the last war of any consequence in the 
world. That is what we hope. 

The people looking out the window of the 
train see just two old men hobbling along the 
street—that’s all. But we don’t. We see more. 

That’s the reason I like my home town. 
We’re Americans. 
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There is no loneliness 
where there is a Radiola. 
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and 


perf ected 


HRISTMAS and a Radiola—one 

suggests the other. A real 
Christmas and a real Radiola—one of 
the sets containing all the new im- 
provements that have set the world 
talking—but tried, tested and per- 
fected. 


If you have not yet heard radio in 
its natural form—if you are experi- 
menting with inferior sets, or are mere- 
ly on the threshold of the enchanted 
land—do not delay in asking your RCA 
Authorized Dealer for demonstration. 


There is Radiola 20—an antenna set. 
It packs into one small radio set all 
the quality of making and perform- 
ance that a man wants when he is 
interested in results—and low price. 
It has a power tube for volume—single 
control for simplicity—with verniers for 
accurate tuning of distant sta- 
tions. And it does get distance! 
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Authori 
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Buy with confidence 
where you see this sign 
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There is Radiola 25—the six tube su- 
per-heterodyne. It gets distance with 
only its loop. It tunes in with a single 
finger—gets clear volumewith its pow- 
er tube. And its fine tone quality is 
sealed in. 


Radiola 28 is the eight tube super- 
heterodyne. The eight tubes mean 
bigger distances and finer selectivity. 
And the music it brings in with a sin- 
gle turn of the hand 1s real! 


Radiola 30 is the eight tube super- 
heterodyne with power loudspeaker 
and no batteries. Just plug it in on the 
house current—tune in—and turn up 
the volume. It is not mere power— 
but clear, natural volume. It gets the 
actual tone and the actual volume of 
the original music—unaltered. This is 
the radio set of the future! 
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—a Radiola for Christmas” 


The super-heterodynes are built so 
sturdily and sealed so well that years 
cannot affect their most delicate ad- 
justments. They are sealed—as no 
other type of radio set is sealed—in a 
catacomb that neither dust nor air 
can penetrate. 


With the moderate terms that an 
RCA Dealer will arrange, you can 
easily greet Christmas morning with 
a Radiola! And it is a permanent in- 
vestment, for it never grows old, but 
becomes a greater treasure as broad- 
casting grows and the great artists 
and singers of the world turn more 
and more to radio. 

RADIOLA 20—single control—with power Radio- 
tron for finer tone at bigger volume. It is so devised 


that its five tubes do the work of many more. With 
PN co <u Cas als age es $115 
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GREATER KEENNESS 


OMPARE the Ever- 
Ready Blade(A)to the 
thin, wafer blade (B). 


Ever-Ready hasa staunchsteel 
body —a body heavy enough to 
take a scientifically perfect bevel 
edge! It can besharpened sharp! 
It keeps its keenness! It shaves 
with ball-bearing smoothness — 
quickly, cleanly, delightfully. 

And the Ever-Ready Blade is 
reinforced with a sturdy steel 
“backbone”. It's rigid like the 
old-fashioned razor. It meets 
each hair with unbending accu- 
racy. There’s no “give” to it— 
except the satisfaction it gives 
the shaver! 

Try Ever-Ready Blades once 
—they’ll be your good-morning 
friends forever after! 





Your Ever-Ready Razor 


is the finest razor that ever met 
a beard. We guarantee it for no 
less than 10 years. Our service 
department will replace your old 
Ever-Ready frame if it isn’t giv- 
ing 100% service. Send it to the 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Peady Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 
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nice, interesting story about you, Elmer?” 

“Tl be hanged if I know,’ he confessed. 
“We forgot to look at it.” 

“Just as well you forgot, Elmer. She 
couldn’t write a snappy, interesting story 
anyhow. She’s as spurious as a lead dollar.” 

“Now, how can you say such a thing about 
a girl you have never met?” Elmer challenged. 

“Saw you walking down to the depot with 
her the night she was in Pilarcitos. Heard a 
fragment of her conversation. Heard her 
laugh. Noted her general make-up. That’s 


*/ all, but that’s enough for little Nellie Cathcart.” 


“Well, I’ll admit she isn’t in your class, 
Nellie, but nevertheless I think she’s charming. 
She’s bully company—so much so that I 
double-crossed you and gave her the first ride 
—aftér I’d promised you.” 

Nellie’s gay, gurgling little laugh set him 
at his ease. ‘‘Now that I’ve made you suffer, 
dear, you may pick yourself up and dust your- 
self off. I’m not miffed at you, but I could kill 
a number of people in this town today.” 

“So could I. I wish I hadn’t jumped into 
that campaign for high school trustee. You’re 
all that keeps me from leaving this town and 
never coming back. I hope I get whipped to a 
frazzle in that trustee fight—honestly, I do.” 

Nellie’s hand came over and rested on his. 
“You go in and win,” she commanded. ‘The 
day I catch you dragging your tail in this 
community is the day you and I are going to 
{have our first real disagreement. Leave 
| Pilarcitos as often as you like and have a good 
| time while you are away, but—come back to 
| Pilarcitos! When I begin to demand a detailed 
report on your doings it will be time for you to 
commence worrying.” 

“T don’t think I could stand that,” he con- 
fessed soberly. 

Nellie laughed. ‘No man of spirit would. 
Where are you taking me for luncheon?” 

“Out to Joe Angellotti’s.” 

“‘Well, Elmer,” Nellie announced when they 
found themselves seated, “‘I’ve sold your house 
and lot on the terms you named. If you’ll drop 
in at the bank after luncheon and sign the deed, 
I'll attest it and the deal will be closed in 
twenty-four hours.” 

“Three cheers!’ said Elmer. “Nellie, you’re 
a smart girl. When does the new owner desire 
to take possession of my house?” 

“Tmmediately.” 

“O.k. I'll take a suite at the hotel.” 

“Atta boy!” said Nellie. ‘‘Now let’s talk 
about your campaign for high school trustee 
and organize that. I’ve been checking off 
| votes on the Great Register of Voters, trying 
|to estimate your probable strength, and it 
| seems to me you have a fight on your hands.” 

“That will make it all the more interesting.” 

“You have two weeks in which to do it, 
and you have a great deal of ground to cover 
if you intend making a house-to-house cam- 
paign.” 

‘‘Watch my smoke,” said Elmer Clarke. 

Because he was so easy to handle Nellie 
favored him with a loving look and with diffi- 
culty repressed an impulse to lean across the 
table and kiss him. Dear, blind, straight- 
forward, straight-thinking Elmer! All she had 
to do to hold him in line, to keep him from leav- 
ing the town in which he was destined to 
become an important citizen, was to show him a 
fight and then send him into it. 

With a wisdom far beyond her years, and 
with philosophy totally disproportionate to her 
experience of life, she realized that the fighting 
spirit must not be permitted to die in the soul 
of this man she loved. He had been fighting 
and winning since his twelfth birthday—and 
it had never been an easy fight. His path had 
always been beset with obstacles, which he had 
successfully hurdled, but far down that path 
Nellie could discern one obstacle that must 
send him crashing to the ground. 

Yes, nothing but death before he should 
reach that obstacle could save Elmer Clarke 
from having his nose rubbed in the dirt and 








Money to Burn (Continued from page 97) 


Nellie had a vast curiosity to see how this man, 
who had tasted victory, would assimilate de- 
feat, chagrin, sneers, gibes and the varied 
cruelties of a world which tramples joyously 
over the fellow who goes down in the fight. 
Standing alone, in a stricken field, would 
Elmer, defeated, acknowledge defeat? 

“Why, Nellie, what are you crying about?” 
he demanded suddenly. 

Nellie’s sweet mouth trembled pitifully. 
“J—I—can’t tell you, Elmer. I’m just— 
s-s-silly, that’s-all. I—I haven’ t any spunk. 
Please forgive me—darling.”’ 

Elmer was delighted. Most men are when 
they think they have observed infallible evi- 
dence that the girl they love but aren’t quite 
certain of evinces signs of jealousy. Poor 
Elmer thought she was jealous of Doris. 

That night Nellie sent a telegram to the 
editor of the American Weekly in New York, 
asking if their Los Angeles staff correspondent 
was Miss Doris Gatewood, and giving her 
address, which in the form of an anonymous 
letter had reached her that morning. She re- 
quested an answer collect. 

She had it early next morning. “I thought 
so,” Nellie soliloquized. ‘Only another 
buzzard gathering for the ‘feast. Well, Elmer 
might as well learn about women from her. I 
wonder if she’s an alimony hound or just a 
plain swindler. Well, a letter to the chief of 
police of Los Angeles, on the bank stationery, 
will receive prompt attention.’’ 

Nellie wrote the letter. Three days later 
she had her answer. It ran as follows: 


Dear Miss Cathcart: 

In response to your interesting letter of 
recent date: 

The circumstances under which the lady 
in question made the acquaintance of your 
friend appeared to me to present ample 
ground for suspicion—particularly in view 
of the fact that the gentleman has a con- 
siderable fortune. I therefore sent one 
of my most reliable men to investigate. 

He reports that the house at the ad- 
dress you name is inhabited by a notorious 
bunco steerer, known to the police all over 
the country as Colorado Charley. There 
is a young woman living there with him 
who passes as his sister, but who is an 
accomplice of his. She has a police record 
as the most accomplished come-on in 
the business, and is undoubtedly the 
person to whom you refer. 

We will keep them under surveillance. 
Meanwhile, if you should have any further 
information of importance to com- 
municate to us, we shall be glad to 
cooperate with you. 

In closing, may I suggest that you do 
nothing to indicate to the young man that 
he is playing with fire? If we give this calf 
more rope we may be enabled to get him 
into the corral and earmark him. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Fitzgerald, 
Acting Captain of Detectives 


“T’m accumulating so much interesting and 
valuable correspondence I must protect it,” 
Nellie decided, and forthwith rented a safe- 
deposit box in the Pilarcitos Commercial Trust 
& Savings Bank. 


When Elmer called at the bank to sign the 
deed to his house and lot, he noted that the 
deed ran to Nellie Cathcart, an unmarried 
woman. ‘Hello,’ he murmured, “I see the 
buyer is hiding his identity by using you as a 
dummy. Why all the secrecy, Nellie?” 

“No secrecy at all,”’ Nellie replied demurely. 
“T am the buyer.” 

Elmer scratched his ear in perplexity. 

‘What do you want of the property?” he de- 
manded presently. 

“It’s a good buy, Elmer. I think I can sell it 
for about two thousand dollars’ profit in a 
year’s time.” 
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“—-there came a dull explosion 
above the motor’s roar. Startled, 


I turned to see—” 





The stuff that men are made of 


A dare-devil aviator dives into 
the Gulf of Mexico from his speed- 
ing plane to save a fallen pilot 
... two young chaps pack their 
duffel and slip downstream to 
make their camp in the heart of 
the Northwest wilderness ... a 
quarterback with grit and nerve 
wins the game in spite of a team 
that is coached to down him... 
an Indian scout outwits a hostile 
tribe and escapes from a trap that 
meant certain death... . 
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That’sthestuff that men aremade 
of! Grit! Courage! Resourceful- 
ness! The will to win! And that’s 
the stuff of which the fellows in 
THE AMERICAN BOY are made! 


The heroes in the fiction of this 
red-blooded, up-and-com- 
ing magazine are real, 
likable human beings. 
They talk like any chap 
who knows what it’s all 
about. They think like 


thousands of fellows who live in 
America today. They live their 
adventures. 

Great treats are in store for 
THE AMERICAN BOY readers in 
1927. Stories by Clarence Bud- 
ington Kelland, about stuttering 
Mark Tidd in hilarious adven- 
tures in Europe. Ralph Henry 
Barbour will present school and 
college life in a graphic, appeal- 
ing way. Ellis Parker Butler will 
keep the laughs going all the time. 
Thomson Burtis—himself a flyer 
of note—will tell many thrilling 
air-stories. Other well - known 
writers will also contribute to this 
year of fun and fact. Top-notch 
artists will illustrate these stories 
—Charles Livingston Bull, F. C. 
Yohn, Tony Sarg, and others. 

And athletics? Plenty! The 


Michigan 


greatest coaches and athletes write 
for THE AMERICAN BOY. Yost 
of Michigan, Dobie of Cornell, 
Dean Cromwell, Harold Osborn, 
Walter Johnson, Rogers Hornsby 
—such men teach AMERICAN 
BOY readers the technique and 
sportsmanship of champions. 
Every boy needs a chance to 
chum with the heroes of this mag- 
azine. Subscribe for your son, 
and for that other boy in whom 
you are interested. Clip and mail 
the coupon below! 
20 cents a copy at all news-stands. 
$2.00 a year by mail. Two years 
for $3.00. Three years for $4.00. 
Subscribe for two years and save 
a dollar. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 

No. 402 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find , for which send THE 
AMERICAN BOY for year , 
beginning with the current issue, to 








te \ mericanB oy “= 


Detroit 





Canadian postage, 25c per year ertra 
Foreign postage, 50c per year extra 








“Are you going to move into the house 
yourself?” 

“No, Elmer. I’m going to rent it.” 

‘Well, suppose you rent it to me for the 
present. It’s all furnished with my furniture, 
and I'll be far more comfortable there than in 
that rat-trap of a Palace Hotel.” 

“The rental will be ee ere dollars a 
month, E Imer.”’ 

“You’re a highway robber.” 

Nellie shrugged “her adorable shoulders, 
reached into a tray on her desk and brought 
forth a typewritten letter, which she handed 
Elmer. He discovered it was a formal notice 
to surrender possession of the property he had 
just sold not later than the fifteenth of that 
month. 

‘Will you take this now and acknowledge 
receipt verbally, or shall I send you this notice 
by registered mail?” 

“T’ll stay—and pay you seventy-five dollars 
a month rental. I'll have to have a lease for 
at least a year.” 

Nellie calmly reached again into the tray and 
brought forth the lease. It was already filled 
in and only awaited his signature. Elmer 
signed it savagely. 

“You had me figured to a nicety, didn’t 
you?” 

Nellie flushed faintly. ‘Yes, I think I did, 
dear, and while it doesn’t tax my gigantic 
intellect the least bit to figure you to a nicety, 
I do think that would constitute quite a job 
for most women. Now, Miss Doris Gatewood, 
of Los Angeles——” 

“Who told you her name?” he interrupted. 

“T do not know, Elmer, but I have a sus- 
picion it was old lady Bray. The information 
came in the shape of an anonymous letter, 
typewritten. You must have sent Doris a 
telegram. Why were you foolish enough to 
file it in Pilarcitos?”’ 

“Hang this hick town!” growled Elmer, in 
that fervid outburst admitting everything. 

“So you did wire Doris Gatewood! Elmer, 
you’re a fast worker. You’ve been thousands 
of miles from me more than once, but you 
never sent me a telegram. You must have a 
business deal on with Miss Gatewood.” 

“Nonsense. I wired her that I had arrived 
home safe and sound.” 

“What a long caudal appendage our cat has! 
Was she worried about you?”’ 

Elmer realized that he had crept into a hole 
ard drawn the entire aperture in after him. In 
desperation he resolved to throw some dust in 
the air. ‘‘You’re jealous,” he charged. 

“Fiddlesticks! Elmer, don’t be silly!) Why, 
you’re doing exactly what I prescribed for you. 
Didn’t I tell you I wanted you to see a great 
deal of the world?—which, of course, means 
seeing a great deal of other women. I’m jealous 
of that Gatewood woman! Why, she hasn’t a 
chance to compete with me, and you know it!” 

“You hate yourself,’ he charged sourly. 

“T do not, but you do. Right now you could 
kick yourself from one end of this county to the 
other for having sent that telegram. So could 
I, for that matter. When you breast your 
little wave of innocent flirtation I get deluged 
with the backwash.” 

“Women are cats, Nellie.” 

““Men are donkeys, Elmer.” 

‘“‘At least they mind their own business.” 

“That’s fine. Well, Elmer, you have to use 
your head for thinking, so get Doris Gatewood 
out of your mind and I’ll get old lady Bray out 
of Pilarcitos!”’ 

“Bully for you, Nellie! Why, I had no idea 
you could work yourself up to such a state of 
ferocity.” 

‘Alice Goodfellow is to be the next victim. 
She ran all the way from her home to the bank 
to tell me about Doris Gatewood. One of 
these days I’m going to call Alice into this office 
and fire her. She isn’t efficient anyhow.” 

There fell a silence while they looked at each 
other. Then: “How goes your fight for school 
trustee, dear?” 

“It’s a fight—and I’m fighting. That’s all 
I can say. I’m making a_ house-to-house 
canvass.” 
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“In the new car?’ He nodded. ‘‘Eetter 
use the old tin Lizzie,” ske suggested. ‘That 
shiny new monster will cost you votes. I heard 
a well-known merchant of Filarcitos remark to 
Mr. Moody, aprcpos of your new imported 
car, that a fool and his money are soon parted.” 

“Well, I must be off, Nellie. I’m afraid I 
shall not be able to see very much of you until 
after the school election.” 

“Atta boy Elmer!” 

As he strode out of the bank Nellie observed 
that, for the first time. he no longer walked 
with the slight limp that had been the result of 
an unexpected meeting with a soldier of the 
Prussian Guard. Once it had been a real 
limp; then it had become a habit; but now 

‘Nothing like a little judicious prodding— 
nothing like a hint of opposition—nothing like 
an objective to be captured, to keep that boy 
busy,” the girl soliloquized. ‘Well, anyhow, 
he didn’t fib to me about Doris Gatewood 
He didn’t apologize or explain or try to excuse 
himself—and that’s a comfort.” 
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True to his promise, Elmer saw little of 
Nellie during the period intervening before the 
school trustee election. He had a fight on his 
hands and he fought The Surday before the 
election he invited the entire high school dis- 
trict to a barbecue. During the barbecue he 
made the only public speech of his campaign. 
It was a rattling good speech and well de- 
livered; it sizzled with local pride and it 
ridiculed to death the claim of his opponent 
that no single man was eligible for the honorary 
office of high school trustee. 

As usually occurs when an untrained speaker 
warms to his subject, Elmer’s oratory suddenly 
captivated Elmer. Almost before he realized it, 
he had announced his intention of seeking the 
office of mayor of Pilarcitos, as an independent 
candidate, at the November election. In his 
next breath he bade defiance to the local 
political bosses and accused the incumbent 
mayor and the city council of being mossbacks 
and a drag on the community. 

When Elmer C’arke stepped down from the 
table upon which he had made his speech, he 
knew he had won. In fact, he was elected by a 
majority of nineteen votes, and took office at 
the next regular monthly meeting of the board. 

Meanwhile the Pilarcitos Clarion had in- 
creased its circulation by one. Colorado 
Charley had subscribed for three months, on 
the off-chance that thus he might be kept in 
touch with the activities of his intended vic- 
tim. As a result of his foresight, Elmer re- 
ceived a telegram from Doris Gatewood on the 
morning of election day, wishing him a tremen- 
dous victory and making the prophecy that any 
other issue would be improbable. 

Elmer thought it was both kind and con- 
siderate of her to do this; consequently an hour 
after the votes were counted he sent her a tele- 
gram thanking her and announcing his victory. 
Immediately she replied with a night letter 
suggesting that he owed himself a present and 
that it ought to take the form of another visit 
to Los Angeles. 

With that suggestion Elmer was in entire 
accord. There was no reason why he should 
not indulge himself in a tour to Los Angeles, 
and accordingly he did. He told Nellie about 
it before he left and she agreed that he ought 
to go. When he told her he would probably 
see Doris Gatewood and her brother while 
there, she scolded him for this indubitable 
evidence that he appeared to think he was 
about to do something he should not do or 
which would annoy her. Furthermore, she 
told him she hoped he would see the charming 
Miss Gatewood and that he might enjoy her 
society immensely. As a result of this con- 
versation, Elmer departed into the south not 
a little irritated. He would have preferred 
to have Nellie display opposition . to his 
plan. 

To say that Elmer enjoyed his vacation 
would, in these days of superlative slang, 
scarcely express the extent of his enjoyment. 
Perhaps it would be better to state that he ate 
itup. He lunched and cined and fox-trotted in 


every worth-while hotel, restaurant and road- 
house in Los Angeles County, and then de- 
parted, accompanied by Colorado Charley and 
Doris Gatewood, for points farther south. 
They swam and play ed golf at Coronado, they 
lunched at delightfully wicked Tia Juana, 
and, at a bare suggestion from his guests, 
he ruined the paint on his new automobile in a 
wild dash across the Coloradc Desert to spend 
a week at the Grand Canyon. 

Quite early in the history of the junket Doris 
commenced calling him Elmer and _ insisted 
that if they were to be good pals he must call 
her Doris. He did—gratefully. 

Presently she took to calling him dear and 
darling and old thing and old dear and silly 
boy and sundry other verbal evidences of 
insincerity. Elmer liked it. He “ate it up.’ 
In the gentle art of coquetry Doris Gatewood 
was a past master, and it is not to be marveled 
at that he became hopelessly infatuated with 


her. 

She thrilled him, she dazzled him, she brought 
on a delicious pain in his heart she filled him 
with the wonder of her. When he thought of 
Nellie Cathcart it was with a pang of shame 
and trepidation, but even this unpleasantness 
gradually disappeared, exorcised by Elmer 
himself. Finding he could not think of Nellie 
without having his indescribable happiness 
clouded, he ceased to think of her at all, al- 
though he did send her a few picture post- 
cards. She was but a memory of another life. 

Nevertheless old habits, particularly of 
loyalty are hard to break. Elmer was more 
than the devoted friend and host, but not quite 
the lover. He wanted to be but lacked the 
courage. Doris realized this and created op- 
portunity after opportunity for him to declare 
himself. She even went so far, on their way 
back to Los Angeles, when they traveled by 
night to avoid the heat of the day, as to pre- 
tend to sleep with her lovely head on his 
shoulder. 

She went further. She placed her lovely 
provocative lips to his ear and whispered to 
him that he was wonderful. Elmer trembled a 
little but that was all, so the lady took ad- 
vantage of Colorado Charley’s presence in the 
front seat with the driver to commence weep- 
ing softly; when Elmer asked her tenderly why 
she wept she told him it was because they had 
to part so soon. Thereupon she got her first 
real rise out of Elmer. He said: 

“Well, I don’t know about that!’ 

What more he might have said is more or 
less problematical. Fortunately for Elmer his 
chauffeur at that moment furnished a diver- 
sion by sheering suddenly off the desert road 
and out into the mesquite. He had fallen 
asleep at the wheel. Colorado Charley 
switched off the ignition and applied the ser- 
vice brake in time to avert damage, but for an 
hour thereafter all hands worked furiously to 
get the heavy car through the sand back to the 
highway. When they succeeded Elmer took 
the wheel himself and Colorado Charley sat in 
the tonneau with Doris. 

There is something connected with driving 
a fast and powerful car through the night which 
promotes straight thinking, and so Flmer came 
to the conclusion that he was violently in love 
with two women at the same time; he had to 
choose one, he knew which one he wanted and 
he lacked the courage to choose her and jilt 
the other. 

He reflected bitterly that in the days of his 
poverty no such unhappy ultimatum could 
possibly have been his portion. Also, he had 
a curious presentiment that Colorado "Charley 
was going to borrow some money from him be- 
fore long, and that he, Elmer, was going to 
grant the loan and, figuratively speaking, kiss 
the money good- by. 

What with the happiness that was in the 
company of Doris, Elmer had not hitherto 
given more than a cursory thought to his other 
companion. Now his thoughts centered sud- 
denly on Colorado Charley, who, by the way, 
was known as Harvey Gatewood. 

It occurred to him now that Harvey was a 
bit narrow between the eyes, a trifle furtive, a 
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shade overdressed, his affability and gracious- 
ness a fraction overstressed. He talked too 
much and too big. He had the crook’s in- 
stinct to make a hero of himself; he had been 
to so many places and had met so many well- 
known people that Elmer wondered how he 
had ever been able to keep up appearances on 
the modest income whose possession he 
admitted. 

Elmer felt his suspicions mounting, even as 
the hackles of a dog rise as he lies asleep and 
dreams of rats. ‘If I should marry Doris,” he 
decided, ‘‘I’ll give Harvey the air about ten 
minutes after leaving the altar. He has Doris 
fooled, but fooling me isn’t so easy.” 

They stopped for breakfast at the Harvey 
House in Barstow. As they were about to re- 
sume their journey the station agent came up 
to the car and asked for Mr. Elmer B. Clarke. 
Elmer admitted he was Mr. Clarke and the 
station agent handed him a telegram. 

“Party who sent it wired me at the same 
time to keep an eye out for a Bolles-Joyce with 
a party of four in it,’’ he explained. ‘Said 
you’d be passing through here early today.” 

Elmer excused himself to his friends and 
read the telegram. It was from Nellie, who 
merely wished him a very happy birthday! 

He had forgotten that today was his twenty- 
sixth birthday, but Nellie had not. That was 
like Nellie. But how strange that she should 
telegraph him at this desert station, on the off- 
chance that he would be passing through. And 
how strange that she should be so certain of his 
movements as to wire the station agent! And 
how strange that she should know the number 
of persons in his car! 

On the instant Elmer felt all of the apprehen- 
sions which assail a murderer in the presence of 
his victim. He was actually afraid of Nellie 
now. She was too smart. If he should marry 
her he knew who would be the head of the 
family. He sighed, went into the telegraph 
office and wired her his appreciation of her 
thoughtful birthday greeting. He pondered a 
minute as to whether he should add the word 
“love,” but finally decided that in his then un- 
settled state of mind he had better not. After 
all, he wasn’t engaged to Nellie. He was still 
free and he might as well remain free. 

He was a very thoughtful young man during 
the remainder of the journey to Los Ange es. 
Also, having been awake all night, he presently 
fell asleep in the tonneau, whereupon Doris 
abstracted the telegram from his overcoat 
pocket, read it and tucked it back again. 

Arrived at their home, Elmer soberly an- 
nounced his intention of departing for Pilarcitos 
next day, but promised to look in again on his 
way north and say good-by. The result was 
that when he did ‘‘look in” he found Doris 
alone. She was curled up on a divan, sobbing 
audibly, when Elmer walked up on the porch of 
the bungalow, glanced in through the screen 
door and saw her. 

With the license of an old friend he entered 
unannounced, sat down beside her, and ten- 
derly inquired what the matter might be. 

‘Oh, Elmer darling, I can’t bear it—I can’t— 
I can’t!” the girl sobbed. ‘“‘I’ll be so lonely!” 

She seized his hand, covered her tear- 
stained face with it—and kissed it very humbly 
and benignantly. An instant later she was in 
Elmer’s arms and he was kissing her tears 
away and murmuring words of endearment. 
Presently her soft cheek was against his and 
she was, according to her own statement, the 
happiest girl in the world! 

Many a man has been captured less adroitly 
but nevertheless as securely. Elmer had three 
hundred miles of motoring before him that 
day, so he did not linger long over his leave- 
taking—just long enough to swear undying love 
and promise fervently to write the light of his 
life daily until they should meet again—soon! 

As a curious commentary on the unfaithful- 
ness of man and the general inconsistency of 
the creature, it is worthy of remark that thirty 
miles up the road Elmer Clarke quivered, 
sighed dismally and murmured very dis- 
tinctly: “Oh, Lord,.what an ass Iam! What 
a jam I’m in! What am I going to do?” 


About the same time Doris, perched on 
Colorado Charley’s thin knees, was telling him 
the inside story of her conquest. “I knew I 
had to work fast after that hayseed sweet- 
heart of his wired him at Barstow,” she con- 
fided. ‘“There was something fishy about that 
telegram, so I decided to put the job over before 
he should see her again.” 

Colorado Charley stroked her fair cheek. 
“You’re papa’s little sweetheart,” he declared 
happily. ‘‘We’re almost broke, Mae. When 
you’ve had half a dozen letters from him he 
should be touched for a thousand.” 


Elmer Clarke suffered every foot of the 
journey back to Pilarcitos. Not that he re- 
proached himself with having made a mistake; 
but he faced an unpleasant issue and there was 
no possible chance of avoiding it if he purposed 
living with himself the remainder of his life. 
Rather than face Nellie and tell her that the 
love he had formerly vowed to her had all been 
a mistake, he would cheerfully have submitted 
to the bastinado. 

Nevertheless it had to be done, even though 
his sense of chivalry and decency revolted at the 
prospect. To Elmer’s type of man the jilting 
of a hag would have been fraught with terror 
and remorse; wherefore the reader will glean 
some little understanding of the feeling with 
which he drove around to the Tully house the 
night after his arrival home. 

He took Nellie out to Joe Angellotti’s road- 
house for dinner and tried desperately to be his 
old cheerful self. However, no man has ever 
succeeded in deceiving a highly intelligent 
woman who loves him, and from the moment 
she had got into the car Nellie was aware that 
Elmer was distrait. Also, she was aware that 
whatever it was that troubled him he was not 
going to keep it to himself forever. All he re- 
quired was a decent opportunity to discharge 
his cargo of grief, so on the way home Nellie 
decided to be kind to him. 

“Elmer,” she said suddenly, “‘you’re un- 
happy. Am I the cause of your unhappiness?” 

He nodded, afraid to trust himself to speak. 

‘Well, we’re not engaged, Elmer, so speak 
freely. Is there another girl?” 

“Unhappily there is, Nellie.’ 

“Unhappily for whom?” 

“For both of us,” he finally ground out. 

“Speak for youself, Elmer,” she countered. 
“Are you very unhappy about it?” 

ite.” 

“Why?” 

“You ought to know,” he complained. 

“T am not a mind-reader, Elmer. That’s 
why I ask questions. Now that you have de- 
cided on a new sweetheart, are you dis- 
satisfied with your selection?” 

*“Nio-o!”’ 

“Ah, I perceive your predicament. You are 
more than passing fond of me; you had thought 
you loved me devotedly until the other girl 
appeared on the scene, and now you realize 
it has all been a hideous mistake.” He nodded 
affirmatively. ‘‘And, of course,” Nellie ran on 
without a tremor in her bell-like voice, “‘it 
hurts you to have to hurt me.” 

He was ready to weep. ‘“It—it—lacerates 
me, Nellie, but I—I had to tell you. A fellow’s 
got to come clean with a girl like you—no use 
to play a double game. I—lI’ve made a mis- 
take. Took you out tonight to tell you— 
thanks for helping me with the dirty job——” 

“Please do not mention it, Elmer dear. It’s 
my fault entirely. Nobody knew better than 
I the risks I was taking—and I’m much too 
wise to think a mere man can be a paragon. 
You were quite within your rights in following 
the dictates of your wandering fancy. I 
thought you might want to some time, so I de- 
cided to give you a free hand and let it happen 
now. I entertain no resentment, Elmer, and 
there isn’t the slightest necessity for you and 
me discontinuing our lovely friendship. I am 
of the opinion that you do not know any more 
about women than a gopher does about 
astronomy and I am perfectly willing that you 
should have a wide experience before I take on 
the job of educating you. To date you’re the 
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finest man I have ever met and I’m not going 
to ruin my happiness by letting you escape. 
I'll get you yet, Elmer. Meanwhile, enjoy 
yourself.” 

“And you’re not angry with me, Nellie?” 

“Not the least little bit.’ 

“You're positively wonderful!” 

“You're positively childish. But then most 
men are—where women are concerned. That 
is, idealistic idiots with broad streaks of senti- 
ment in their souls. You'll be all the better 
for having the corners knocked off your senti- 
ment.” She laughed softly. “I know I will, 
at any rate.” 

His hand closed over hers and held it tightly. 

“Dear old booby!” she murmured. “I un- 
derstand you so well that explanations aren’t 
necessary. Cheer up, Elmer, and be happy. 
By the way, the town is agog with excitement 


over your threat to run for mayor. Did you 
mean it?” 
“T meant it. Of course I did.” 


“And you're going to enter the race?” 

“Surest thing you know, Nellie.” 

“Great news! Well, here we are at home. 
Good night, Elmer. God’s in His Heaven and 
all’s right with the world.” She gave him her 
hand at parting. “Whatever you do, Elmer, 
use your head and not your heart. Be sure 
you’re right, then go ahead.” 

“T want to kiss you,” he half growled. 

“You are a philanderer, aren’t you? Well, 
what’s a kiss more or less between friends— 
and ex-sweethearts? There!” 

“How did you know where to reach me with 
a telegram on my birthday, Nellie?” 

“Tm a very wise woman. I know many 
things. In the language of the classic, I use 
my bean occasionally. Good night!” 

She was gone. Elmer sat at the wheel of his 
expensive imported automobile and watched 
the little white figure disappear within the 
Tully home without one backward glance. 

“Well, that’s over,” he told himself, “and I 
don’t know whether I’m happy or broken- 
hearted. Nellie’s so practical and conserva- 
tive she’s hard to understand, but I’ll say this 
of her: she’s something that mighty few 
women are—and that’s a true blue sport!” 

He went home and didn’t sleep a wink. 


For two weeks Elmer fought the deadly life 
of the idle rich around Pilarcitos. And each 
day of that awful two weeks he wrote to Doris 
Gatewood. As her accepted suitor he felt it 
incumbent upon him to put a note of tenderness 
in his lengthy epistles, but for the life of him he 
could not make that note ring true. Doris, 
however, appeared to suffer from no such 
inhibition. Hers were sufficiently sentimental 
to suit the most exacting 

Also, she was quick to note the restraint in 
Elmer’s correspondence and chided him with 
it. She bade him assure her that he loved her— 
and only her—with a love that should tran- 
scend that of Abélard and Héloise, that pas- 
sionate pair whom Mr. Irvin S. Cobb has 
still further immortalized with the announce- 
ment that they are splitting a grave between 
them in Picpus cemetery. Thus cornered, 
Elmer gave the assurance demanded—in 
writing. Later, upon request, he sent his 
photograph, on which appeared these words: 
“To Doris, from her devoted Elmer.” 

Then suddenly, like a swooping falcon, came 
a heart-breaking letter. Poor dear Harvey had 
invested all of his little principal in an enter- 
prise which had failed. The shock of this ter- 
rible loss had sickened him, and at the moment 
he was, according to no less than two doctors, 
developing an abscess in his right lung, due to 
the gassing he had received in France. Her 
own income, earned as a correspondent for the 
American Weekly, was insufficient to support 
them even in the humble style to which they 
had been accustomed, and she faced the terrible 
necessity of seeing Harvey bundled off to a 
public hospital. In the meantime they were 
desperate. If Elmer could send her a thousand 
dollars to tide them over, et cetera. 

“T knew it,” Elmer soliloquized. “I smelled 
that touch coming, only I thought it would 
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{come from Harvey. Well, one thing is certain 
—they need that thousand dollars badly, or 
Doris would never have asked me for it.” 

Still wrapped in the fogs of misunderstanding 
| and still in incomplete possession of his senses, 
| Elmer sent her a check on the Pilarcitos 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank for the sum 
|in question. Two days later the check was 
returned through a Los Angeles bank for 
payment. 

Now, it so happened that Alice Goodfellow 
had had an attack of the megrims that day and 
in consequence Nellie Cathcart had to take 
over Miss Goodfellow’s task of posting the 
customers’ ledger. Naturally, as she sorted 
the checks at the close of the day’s business 
preparatory to charging them up, she came 
across Elmer B. Clarke’s check for the sum of 
one thousand dollars, in favor of Doris Gate- 
wood. It had been indorsed by Doris Gate- 
wood and bore, in addition, the indorsement 
of Harvey Gatewood and the Los Angeles 
bank. Pasted to the check was a small red 
label bearing the words “Please wire if un- 
collectable.” Evidently the Los Angeles bank 
had taken the check for collection only. 

“Fast work, Doris darling,’ Nellie mur- 
mured. From a stack of printed tags she 
selected one and checked off in red ink from 
a long list of standard excuses for failure to 
honor a check the excuse which she knew would 
start a riot between Elmer and the payee with- 
out involving her, to wit, “Signature of 
indorser irregular.” And that was absolutely 
true, since Nellie knew the names in both cases 
were fictitious. With a little smile of malice 
she enclosed the rejected check in an envelop 
and shot it back to the Los Angeles bank. 

“And now,” she murmured to the adding- 
machine, ‘“‘we shall see that which we shall see. 
This new love of Elmer’s will wire him for an 
explanation and he will come over to the bank 
with blood in his love-lorn eye and demand an 
explanation of Anse Moody. Old Anse will 
call me in and scold me for being stupid and 
I'll have to hand Elmer jolt number one. After 
that the other jolts will follow in rapid suc- 
cession. Alas, poor Elmer!” 

Events fell out even as Nellie had foretold. 
A devil with a whip of fire drove Elmer Clarke 
to the bank early the next afternoon. Rather 
than do this he would have preferred to jump 


| over a tall cliff, but—his check had been ques- 


tioned, the love of his life had called him hys- 
terically on the telephone and he had to do or 
die. Only, as he was figuratively dying, he 
cursed himself for his stupidity in sending Doris 
his own check. Why in the name of common 
sense had he not purchased a cashier’s draft in 
his own name and indorsed it to Doris? 

Well, there was nothing to do now save go 
through with the awful operation, so with a 
flashing eye that belied his trembling soul he 
stalked into old Anse Moody’s lair and in a 
thundering voice demanded of that astounded 
individual what the devil he meant by refusing 
payment on one of his checks. 

“Don’t know a thing about it, Elmer,”’ old 
Anse protested humbly. “Alice Goodfellow 
tends to all that, but she was sick yesterday 
an’ Nellie Cathcart posted up the customers’ 
ledger. I reckon Nellie knows why she done 
it. Step over to her cage an’ ask her, boy.” 

So Elmer stepped over to Nellie’s cage and 
was greatly relieved at the privilege, for he 
shuddered at the prospect of giving old Anse 
the details of the transaction. Nellie looked up 
from her work as Elmer’s face appeared at her 
window. 

“Yes, I did it, Elmer,” she confessed. “I 
thought perhaps you had acted hastily in the 
matter and I wanted to give you some time to 
think it over. I hoped you might change your 
mind before the check should be paid, and tell 
us to stop payment.” 

“I know what I am about,” he replied 
quietly. “May I suggest that hereafter you 
mind your own business and leave to me the 
minding of my own? Those signatures were 
perfectly regular and you know it. I want you 
to wire that Los Angeles bank to send the check 
back to this bank for payment. Why, Nellie, 





you must be loony to do such a thing!” 

“Sorry I missed that one,” Nellie replied 
complacently, “but watch me line out the next 
ball that passes over the plate. Run along now. 
I assure you I have no desire to laugh in your 
face—you big boob!” 

His face turned white with fury. Disdain- 
ing further argument he left the bank abruptly, 
while Nellie wired the Los Angeles bank to re- 
turn the check for further examination of the 
signatures of the indorsers. 

That night, when his colored retainer, Jasper, 
summoned Elmer to dinner, the latter found a 
fat, plain envelop beside his plate. It bore a 
Los Angeles postmark. After reading its con- 
tents Elmer’s appetite failed him completely. 
He sat motionless, staring wildly into space. 

Presently Elmer’s fox terrier, Benjy, becom- 
ing alarmed at his master’s rigidity and silence, 
came to the latter’s chair and uttered a short, 
friendly little bark. Elmer paid no attention 
to him, so Benjy favored his master with a 
playful bite on the chin—whereupon Elmer 
Butterworth Clarke rose in his agony and with 
a well directed kick skidded the surprised 
Benjy fifteen feet across the room. 


The first thing Nellie Cathcart saw, as the 
curtain went up before her window at ten 
o’clock next morning, was Elmer Butterworth 
Clarke. He said very distinctly: “Stop pay- 
ment on that Gatewood check, please.” 

Nellie nodded and Elmer strode out of the 
bank, nor did he utter another syllable. 
Nellie did not blame him in the least, for there 
are moments when silence is golden! 


It was not an easy task to frighten Elmer 
Clarke. Experts had tried that and failed. 
Nellie Cathcart, however, had succeeded not 
only in frightening Elmer but also in stamped- 
ing him—a fact of which she was fully aware 
when, upon returning from her luncheon, she 
was informed by Mr. Crittenden, the cashier, 
that Elmer Clarke must be planning to take 
a journey, since he had just purchased two 
thousand dollars’ worth of travelers’ checks. 

Nellie left the bank and walked’ swiftly 
up Main Street to the public telephone office 
and sought a booth. 

“Nellie speaking, Elmer. Are you going 
away?” 

“Yes, I am.’ 

“When?” 

“Five minutes from now. I’m motoring to 
San Francisco and will take the Overland 
Limited from there.”’ 

“Whither away, Elmer?” 

“To Muscatine, Iowa, to look after my 
interests.” 

“And you were going away without a word 
of farewell to me?” 

“Yes, I was”—savagely. 

“T had an idea I didn’t deserve such treat- 
ment, Elmer.” 

“You don’t. You’re an angel.” 
voice had a slight catch in it now. 

‘Well, you could drop over to the bank for a 
minute to say good-by, couldn’t you? I’ll not 
pick on you.” 

“T know it, Nellie. That’s just the trouble. 
I require a lot of picking on. I’m the wild ass 
of the universe.” 

“Well, Elmer darling, I’m afraid I’m not well 
up on natural history, but isn’t it a char- 
acteristic of the wild ass to run away when 
frightened?” 

Elmer instantly lied to her for the first time. 
“Oh, I’m not frightened, Nellie! What have 
I got to be frightened about?” 

“You act as if you are afraid of me.” 

“Not afraid of you, Nellie—just a little 
ashamed to face you, that’s all. I’m going 
away to—well, I think I ought to go away for 
a while, for the good of my soul.” 

“Why don’t you go to Los Angeles again?” 

“Nellie! Please, please!’ 

“Silly old dear, I am picking on you after 
all. I’m sorry. I'll not do it again. Tell me, 
Elmer, have I ruined your romance?” 

“Nellie, why did you hold up that check the 
first time?” 


? Elmer’s voice was lugubrious. 


Elmer’s 
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ERE are very good reasons 

why you should buy a gas range 
equipped with Lorain, the Original 
Red Wheel regulator. 
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First, because Lorain will free you 
from the worry and drudgery of 
cooking. 


Second, because you will never meee 
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tionally guaranteed. 
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Dangler, Direct Action and New Process 
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AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
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“A woman’s instinct. I thought if I gave 
you time to reconsider, you might change your 
mind. And wasn’t I right, Elmer dear? You 
did change your mind, didn’t you? As soon as 
you had time to think things over you stopped 
payment on the check.” 

“That’s right,” he agreed lifelessly. 

“Are you sorry now that you stopped 
payment?” 

“No, I’m not!” Savage again. 

“T thought. you might be. One cannot treat 
| one’s fiancée so casually and hope to escape 
unscathed, Elmer. I'd feel badly at such 
treatment myself.” 

“She’s not my fiancée.” 

“But you told me she was. You jilted me 
for her. Surely you must have been quite cer- 
tain of your ground before you disclosed your 
altered feelings toward me.” 

“Well, she’s no fiancée of mine,” he protested 
doggedly. 

“Then, pray, what is she? A friend?” 

“Not any more.” 

“An enemy?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Elmer, did you promise to lend her the 
money or give it to her?” 

“She asked for a loan.” 

“For how long. Did she offer any security?” 

“No security. It was a Kathleen Mavour- 
neen loan.” 

“T don’t understand, Elmer.” 

“Tt may be for years and it may be for- 
ever?’ ” he quoted from the Celtic ballad. 

“But you agreed to make the loan, didn’t 

ou?” 

“Certainly. Didn’t I send my check?” 

“You did. It’s too bad you didn’t send her 
the cash—by express. Then your ex-sweetheart 
wouldn’t have learned your silly secret, and 
you wouldn’t now face the necessity for run- 
ning away because you’re afraid to face me 
again. Elmer darling, I very greatly fear 
you’re just a little bit cowardly.” 

He was stung to the core of his being. “I’m 
not a coward,” he replied coldly. “I have a 
Distinguished Service Cross to prove that.” 

“Poof! That’s animal courage. I was re- 
ferring to moral courage.” 

Elmer saw he was outnumbered and out- 
maneuvered, and if he would escape annihila- 
tion, he must withdraw from the fight forth- 
with. “That sort of talk will never get you 
anywhere with me,”’ he warned her. “I’m quite 
capable of attending to my own business.” 

‘‘You’ve certainly been mismanaging it 
| lately. Without my volunteered help you 
| would be absorbing a thousand-dollar loss 
right now, and with that little gold-digger on 
your hands you’d be operating in red ink before 
the first of the year.’ 

“Who told you she was a gold-digger?”’ 

“You did.” 

“JT didn’t.” 

“Not in so many words. But you stopped 
payment on your check, which is an admission 
| that you suspect she is a gold-digger.”’ 

“Well, that’s my business, and I don’t see 
any necessity for arguing the matter with you. 
It’s a closed chapter.” 

“My word, you’re an optimist. What 
caused you to stop payment of your check?” 

“That’s some more of my business.” 

“You’re so immersed in your business you 
haven’t had the decency to thank me for sav- 
ing you a thousand dollars and possible en- 
tanglement with an adventuress. Elmer, in 
addition to being a little bit cowardly I’m 
afraid you’re a little bit unmannerly and a little 
bit ungrateful.” 

“Nellie,’”’ he said huskily, “I’m guilty on all 
three counts. I’m terribly sorry. Ordinarily I 
wouldn’t—that is, I couldn’t—I mean to you— 
you’re so fine I—I—Nellie, I’m not very happy 
and I want to go away and forget it. I’m 
ashamed to look you in the eye.” 

“I understand thoroughly, Elmer. Well, 
you’re forgiven everything—all except run- 
ning away like a tin-canned dog. Really, you 
act as if you are horribly afraid of something.” 

“I am, but I can’t discuss it over the tele- 
phone. "Tell you what I’ll do, Nellie. Tl 








delay my departure and you come to dinner 
with me tonight.” 

“T’d love to, Elmer, but not tonight. But I 
can go with you tomorrow night. I’m too busy 
to see you before then.” 

Reluctantly Elmer agreed to her counter- 
proposal and Nellie, hugely satisfied with her- 
self, hung up and returned to the bank, where 
she wrote the following letter to J. Fitzgerald, 
Acting Captain of Detectives, Los Angeles 
Police Department: 


Dear Captain Fitzgerald: 

With reference to the matter we dis- 
cussed over the long-distance telephone, 
when I told you that a check in favor of 
Doris Gatewood had been received at this 
bank and was being returned with the 
notation “Signature of indorser irregular”’: 

You will be glad to know that your 
action in conforming to my request and 
mailing anonymously to Mr. Clarke the 
police records and Rogues’ Gallery photo- 
graphs of Colorado Charley has borne 
rich fruit. Within a few minutes after its 
receipt Mr. Clarke called at the bank and 
ordered payment stopped on the check. 
He was much disturbed. Shortly there- 
after he purchased two thousand dollars’ 
worth of travelers’ checks here, so I 
realized he was about to leave the state. 

Immediately I made it my business 
to call him up and ascertained, without 
letting him know I was pumping him, that 
he is frightened and panicky. Evidently 
he has compromised himself, probably in 
writing, and now fears reprisals from the 
outraged and disappointed lady in the 
shape of a suit for breach of promise. My 
personal opinion is, however, that now 
they realize his suspicions are aroused, 
they will endeavor to extract as large a 
cash settlement as possible, guaranteeing 
no publicity in return. Of course we 
must protect him by catching them in the 
act of levying blackmail, and if Mr. 
Clarke fled the state we couldn’t do that, 
could we? So I have managed to delay 
his departure forty-eight hours. 

This letter will reach you via the same 
train that carries Mr. Clarke’s rejected 
check back to the Los Angeles bank. In 
fact, it will reach you earlier than that, 
because I am sending it special delivery. 
Immediately upon receipt of it, please 
arrange to have the movements of this 
unsavory couple watched and report to 
me by telephone. 

Yours truly, 
Nellie Cathcart 


The following afternoon Nellie received a 
long-distance call from Los Angeles. Acting 
Captain of Detectives J. Fitzgerald was 
reporting. 

“Sent a man out to watch the house as soon 
as I got your letter,” he announced. ‘The 
bank must have telephoned them about the 
check, for at half past ten they called a taxi 
and went down to the office of a shyster at- 
torney. They were there two hours and then 
returned to the bungalow. As soon as my man 
reported they were in-conference with that 
particular lawyer the whole thing was as clear 
as mud. They’re going up to Pilarcitos to 
shake the boy down as sure as death and taxes, 
so I have started two good men for Pilarcitos 
in a fast automobile. They will install a dicto- 
graph in the young fellow’s house and listen in 
on the unholy proposition. I want you to pro- 
vide a fast and accurate stenographer to take 
down every word. Can you do that?” 

“I’m the fastest and most accurate ste- 
nographer in this county,’ Nellie replied 
quietly. 

“Good girl! Now, then, I’m going to leave 
it to you to arrange for a clear field for my 
men. They’ve got to be alone in that house 
for an hour.” 

“T have already arranged that. I will ex- 
plain the details to your seat ci when 
he calls tomorrow mornin 

“Thanks. We'll land ’em out in the tall 
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grass, never fear. I’ll phone you if anything 
new develops.” 

He did—at eight-thirty a. m. next day, to 
report that Colorado Charley and his lady 
friend had boarded the Shore Line Limited at 
eight o’clock that morning; that they had pur- 
chased tickets from Los Angeles to Pilarcitos 
and return; that they were due in Pilarcitos at 
nine-two than night. 

At ten o’clock a sleepy-looking man walked 
into the bank and immediately sought Nellie 
Cathcart’s window, a small gold sign bearing 
Nellie’s name serving as a clue. 

“T’m Detective-Sergeant Fahey, from Los 
Angeles,” he announced. ‘The Chief sent me 
an’ my partner up with orders to report to 

” 

“T’m pleased to meet you, Mr. Fahey. Here 
are your instructions,” and she handed him a 
sealed envelop. ‘Good morning!” 

“Just met the smartest Jane in the world,” 
Mr. Fahey confided to his partner, Detective- 
Sergeant Abraham Lipowsky, when he re- 
joined the latter on the sidewalk. ‘She takes 
no chances on bein’ seen in long, earnest con- 
versation with a strange man, so she had the 
dope all typed out an’ waitin’ for us. ‘Pleased 
to meet you. Good-by,’ says she.” 

He tore open the envelop and read to 
Lipowsky: 


Colorado Charley and Mae are due in 
Pilarcitos on the Shore Line Limited, at 
g:02 tonight. They will probably go 
direct to Mr. Clarke’s house, a shingled 
bungalow, at No. 302 C Street, corner of 
Hazel Drive. 

At 7 o’clock tonight Mr. Clarke will 
leave his home to take me to dinner. He 
will not return until shortly after 10 
o’clock. As soon as he has left the 
house his colored servant will go up- 
town to spend the evening. You can gain 
entrance to the house by using a skeleton 
key on the kitchen door, the lock of 
which is simple and old-fashioned, since 
burglars seldom operate in Pilarcitos. 

You can set up your dictograph behind 
the old hair sofa in the parlor and run your 
wires along the edge of the wall, draw 
them up back of the piano and out the 
window, around the back of the house to 
the garage. Nobody will disturb you 
there as Mr. Clarke keeps his Bolles- 
Joyce in an up-town garage. 

When Mr. Clarke drops me at my house 
and proceeds to the up-town garage, I 
will come over to his garage with a large 
flash-light torch, a stenographer’s note- 
book and several sharp pencils. The fender 
of the flivver will serve as a desk. I will 
knock twice on the door—a pause be- 
tween each rap. The rest I leave to you. 


“Well, what do you know about that 
damsel?” said Detective-Sergeant Lipowsky. 

“’d ask her to marry me if I stood a 
Chinaman’s chance—which I don’t,” Detec- 
tive-Sergeant Fahey replied sadly. 


Promptly at seven o’clock Elmer called for 
Nellie and carried her off to- Joe Angellotti’s 
road-house for dinner. Not once during the 
ride out did Nellie refer to Elmer’s unfortunate 
predicament; seemingly she was not interested 
in it and not until they were half-way through 


| dinner did Elmer broach the subject himself. 


“Can’t linger to do any dancing here to- 


night, Nellie. I must get home early.” 





Nellie seemed disappointed, so he hastened to 
excuse his action. 
“T’m afraid I’m in for a bad hour between 


| nine and ten tonight, Nellie. I had a wire from 


Doris Gatewood this morning. She’s coming 
up to see me and she asked me to be at home 
tonight.” 

“Now, what do you suppose she wants?” 
Nellie’s tones were freighted with a languid 


interest. She helped herself to an olive and 
ate it with relish. Elmer, watching her sharply, 
was reassured, 

“Well, of course, in so far as that young lady 
is concerned I’ve done an about-face, so I sup- 
pose she wants an explanation.” 

“She doesn’t want any explanation. She 
doesn’t even want your affection. All she’s 
after is your cash.” 

“Well, of course, I did promise her the thou- 
sand dollars; I dare say she predicated certain 
payments on that promise and my reversal of 
form has probably embarrassed her greatly.” 
He smiled a pitifully sheeplike smile of bravado. 
“T’m a little sorry the lady lost, but—a little 
glad I won! Of course,” he added parentheti- 
cally, “I never was the least bit in love with 
her. She went to my head, like champagne, 
when I was with her, but when I wasn’t I found 
it hard to keep up steam. Nellie, I must have 
been crazy to tell you to play second fiddle.” 

“Tf we are to be judged by the worst we do 
in this world, Elmer, we’d all be out of luck. 
Now, when I look over my mental ledger 
account with you, I see a long string of golden 
credits—page after page of them—and on the 
debit side I find one little human entry under 
the explanatory head of Doris Gatewood. 
This lone debit item is composed of equal parts 
of blindness, repression, curiosity, stupidity, 
flattered ego, childishness, masculine idiocy 
and original sin. You didn’t fall without a 
battle and when you fell you hurt everything 
that was fine and decent in you—and knew it. 
You weren’t really happy in your new con- 
quest. You only told yourself you were. And 
as for little Nellie Cathcart thinking for an 
infinitesimal fraction of a second that sne 
could possibly descend to playing second fiddle 
to that baby-faced doll—well, Elmer, you are 
a sweet fool! Why, I’m the whole orchesira. 
I suppose, Elmer, it never occurs to you that I 
am a designing, scheming, far-seeing, selfish 
girl where you are concerned.”’ 

He laughed derisively. “Tell me another 
joke,” he pleaded. 

“You’re a hopeless idiot, Elmer. You will 
persist in making an angel out of a human 
being. Well, have one little dance with me 
and then we’ll go home and commence your 
education.” 

When Elmer dropped Nellie off at her home 
he had the audacity, the monumental mas- 
culine assurance, to attempt to claim a good 
night kiss. Nellie laughed at him. “I’ll not 
kiss you good night,” she declared, “because 
I’m not particularly desirous of kissing you 
and you’ve forfeited the right to ask it.” He 
drove away chopfallen to a degree. 

The instant his car had turned the corner 
Nellie came out of the house and ran all the 
way to within a block of Elmer’s bungalow. As 
she passed down C Street and turned into 
Hazel Drive she observed a man and a woman 
seated on Elmer’s front steps, with a suitcase 
and a bag reposing beside them. Elmer’s 
garage stood at the rear of the lot and opened 
on Hazel Drive, so Nellie walked boldly up to 
the door, gave the prearranged signal and was 
accorded instant admittance. 

“They’re waiting for him,” said Detective- 
Sergeant Fahey out of the corner of his mouth. 

“T saw them. Elmer will be along in five 
minutes,” Nellie gasped. “Is everything all 
right?” 

“Right as a fox,’ 
Lipowsky. 

“Elmer will come down C Street in the di- 
rection of Hazel Drive. He’s expecting them, 
so there will not be any talk on the porch. 
He’ll take them inside immediately. However, 
one or both of you might go out to the corner 
of the house and listen.” 

The two detectives waited five minutes and 
followed her suggestion. Presently they re- 
turned on velvet feet. ‘All he said was ‘Good 
evening. Please come inside and we’ll talk.’ 
All the woman said was: ‘You know it!’ ” 


> 


said Detective-Sergeant 


Fortune has another blow in store for Elmer besides the one the reader 


knows about. How will he take it? 


You—and Nellie Cathcart—will 


find: out ‘NextMonth when’ Elmer tests Life and Love to the full. 
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ferHHER jorHIM fer CHRISTMAS 


@OLID SILVER! Thete is about it the romance, the sincerity,and 
the permanence which all true gifts should have. And here— 
in these creations in International Sterling—solid silver achieves 
its finest expression. Here is beauty to delight the cultured 
taste — and usefulness to fulfill a daily mission. 













Let International Sterling transmit your Christmas cheer. The 
gifts here illustrated are but one group from the collection—your 
jeweler will show them to you. Or, if he has not all the gifts 
in stock, write us, addressing the inreenestone’ Silver 5 COmEneT, 
Meriden, Conn. — 









“Theodora’’—a triumph in solid silver, hand- 
hammered and band-engraved. Comb, brush 
and mirror, $73. 
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“Princeton’’ Mil- 
itary Set. Ver. 

heavy silver backs 
with sti ci 

bristles. Engine 
turned with hand- 
engraved _shie 

| rope Brushes, 
17. each. Clot 
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Fi, teen -biece Dresser Service 
“La Tosta’’ design in 
p leather case, silk lined. 
Mirror, hair brush, comb, 
cloth brush, hathrush, bow- 
der jar, cold cream fat, 
berfume bottle, nail polisher 
po tray, nail file, button 
00. aw, orn, cuticle 
knife, and nail scissors. 
Complete, $270. 















Here is “La Tosca’”’—tall—regal—queen among 
dresser services. Fashionable in it saleae propor- 
tioning — beautiful in its exquisite decoration — 
no hiner dresser service and no finer gift than is 
this “‘La Tosca’. Mirror, brush poh comb, $81. 


“Ru bake Ce $14. each. Cloth 
nme man ’s set— 
oe ¥ oe, cae a hand- gagraved 


shield, and stiff black bristles in the brus bes. 


Our beautiful ‘Book of Dresser Services’ will help you make your gift selection. It illustrates 32 different dresser service 
designs with full-size color-plates. The book may be J ve F sad cents in stamps, by addressing International Silver Co., 
eriden, Conn. 
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The Wooden Decoy (Continued from page 61) 


would indicate that the conference was over for 
the time bein’ but would be resumed later at his 
pleasure, and a couple of cops would lay hold 
on the obstinate lad and they'd take him below, 
on the way handin’ him somethin’ to remember 
the both of them by, and they’d stick him in 
the Private Ward. And after tellin’ him that 
what he’d already had was no more than a 
taste of what he’d be receivin’ subsequently, 
they’d go away and leave him think. 

“Now that was the very nub of the idea— 
they’d leave him there. So far as he was able 
to tell, the entire world had forgotten him. 
Nobody’d come near him, hour after hour. 

“After a while—say in four hours, or six or 
ten, as the case might be and frequently was— 
he’d begin to feel the pangs of hunger. I’ve 
always heard that fastin’ on an empty stomach 
stimulates the imagination, so no doubt he’d 
begin to brood on what style of entertainment 
was bein’ arranged for him against the time 
they took him out; or else he’d begin to worry 
that maybe they didn’t mean to take him out 
at all but would just keep him tucked away till 
complete starvation overtook him. So what 
with one thing and another the chances 
were that when finally they did come for him 
he was in a frame of mind to give down his 
confidences to almost anybody that was 
willin’ to listen to them. 

“But not always. Once in a while there was 
a real hard-headed lad that never did weaken. 
I remember once there was a dirty murderer 
who stayed below forty-eight hours and from 
weakness had to be carried up-stairs, but even 
so had nothin’ of importance to reveal. He 
was too busy callin’ down curses on everybody 
in the department from the top to the bottom 
—till they found a way to discourage any 
further invidious remarks from him. But he 
never did come through with the truth. He 
took his secrets with him to the hospital and 
then to the Tombs and finally up to Sing Sing 
where they juiced him one fine mornin’ before 
day. Twas on circumstantial evidence en- 
tirely that he got the Chair. He’d tell you 
nothin’—the close-mouthed baby-killer that 
he was! 

“T’m digressin’. I should say, guessin’ off- 
hand, that the Private Ward had been operatin’ 
for a year or more and givin’ general satis- 
faction on the whole, but with now and then 
an exception such as I’ve just mentioned, when 
one evenin’ up at the old Tenderloin station, 
somethin’ happened. I was desk sergeant 
there under Cap’n Big Bill Larkspur—God 
rest his soul, he’s: gone now. That was before 
they’d created the rank of lieutenant, and we 
had sergeants on the desks then. Well, Danny 
Bryce that was the inspector for our district 
had dropped in inquirin’ about some precinct 
business or other and was passin’ the time of 
day with me in the front office when from the 
rest-room at the rear we heard the reserves 
whoopin’ and yellin’ like so many red savages. 

‘“* ‘What’s the trouble?’ says Danny Bryce. 

“No trouble at all,’ I says. ‘The boys off 
duty are startin’ up a bout with the gloves, 
I take it.’ 

“Who'll be at it?’ he says. 

“TJ imagine ’tis Patrolman Hawkes, that’ s 
the station-house boxin’ champion, tryin’ to 
put away a young tow-headed recruit that we 
got up here lately from the trainin’-school, of 
the name of Bernard J. Halpin,’ I tells him. 
‘This greenhorn knows nothin’ at all about 
handlin’ his dukes,’ I says, ‘and Fred Hawkes 
makes a punchin’-bag and a choppin’-block 
out of him every time they get together, but 
he. can’t put him out, try as he will, nor he 
can’t make him ae "Young Halpin’s built of 
cast iron,’ I say: 

“Tl take a ook,’ says Danny, so together 
we go in where the boys have turned the far 
end of their dormitory into a boxin’ ring. 

“Tt’s the middle of round two and sure 
enough this Barney Halpin, who’s a broad, 
blond, dumb, upstandin’ ox of a man, is just 
gettin’ up off the floor and Hawkes is fiddlin’ 


behind the referee waitin’ to jump in and slam 
him in a fresh place. We stop by the door to 
watch and from then on till the man who’s 
actin’ as timekeeper gives a yell—he havin’ no 
bell to ring—Hawkes is smackin’ away at 
young Halpin like a man tampin’ a track. 
Halpin’s face is a sight, all smeared with red 
as it is, but slug as he will Hawkes can’t knock 
the grin off of it. 

“Danny Bryce goes away from the door and 
breaks into the crowd and speaks up: 

“ ¢That’ll do for this little while,’ he says. He 
beckons with his finger for Halpin to come 
over to him where he’s standin’. ‘You have 
no science but you take Peeeenent well,’ says 
Danny. 

“« ‘Well, I bleed sort of easy,’ says Halpin; 
‘the least wallop seems to start the blood 
through the skin. That’s the trouble with me 
sparrin’—the blood runnin’ into my eyes so 
I can’t see to fight. Otherwise, sir, I take no 
hurt from the sport.’ 

“‘“*No headaches afterwards—no soreness, 
eh?’ says Danny, with me alongside wonderin’ 
what he’s drivin’ at now. 

‘* No, sir,’ says Halpin, ‘none whatever.’ 

““*That’s good,’ says Danny. ‘Well, don’t 
box any more today. Just stand by here, will 
you? I may be wantin’ speech with you again 
before I go.’ 

“* Ves, sir,’ says Halpin, lookin’ puzzled. I 
must have been lookin’ puzzled, too, because 
a minute later when we’d got back outside, 
Danny turns and says to me: 

“*T want that lad off of you!’ 

“ ‘He’s thick,’ I says; ‘a willin’ enough lad 
and game to the core, as you may have took 
note, but very thick in the skull. He’ll make 
a good cop, give him seasonin’, but never a 
smart one.’ 

“**T don’t care about that,’ says Danny. 
‘He’ll do. Maybe he’s smarter than he looks. 
I’m goin’ down-town tomorrow as actin’ head 
of the Detective Bureau while Inspector 
Sunderlin is off on sick-leave and I mean to 
make a showin’ whilst I’m there if I can. I’d 
like that selfsame berth for a permanent thing. 
So Tl trouble you for your young friend 
Halpin. I'll have the order assignin’ him made 
out in proper order in the mornin’ and then 
you can chase him down to me—in citizens’ 
clothes. And the rougher the clothes the 
better I’ll be suited, for they’ll get hard wear,’ 
says Danny. ‘Tell him so for me.’ 

“At that I couldn’t keep from laughin’. 

“ ‘Far be it from me to poke my jowl into 
Bureau business,’ I says, ‘but surely, In- 
spector, you’re not aimin’ to make a de- 
tective out of that square-headed youngster?’ 

““‘T am and I am not,’ he says. ‘I’m goin’ 
to make a decoy duck out of him.’ 

“« “4 decoy duck, is it?’ I says; ‘that’s a new 
kind of a bird on me. I’ve heard of stool- 
pigeons in this game and soiled doves and fly 
cops and sparrow cops and night-owls and 
night-hawks and jays and gulls aplenty, but 
this here’s a strange breed to me!’ 

“* ‘Ves, sir,’ says Danny, ‘a decoy duck is 
what he’ll be. A wooden decoy, by Grabs, 
which same is the most durable kind there is!’ 
Then he goes on to tell me about decoy ducks. 
Danny was raised up-state on a farm, not born 
in town like me, and he’s a great hand at 
gunnin’ and in the fall of the year is down on 
Great South Bay every chance he gets, for the 
shootin’. Many’s the pair of fat birds I’ve had 
off of him for a gift. 

“But that’s neither here nor there. The 
point is that Halpin goes to Headquarters on 
Danny Bryce’s heels and very soon the name 
that Danny’s given him is common property 
in the Bureau. He’s not Bernard J. Halpin 
any more; from then out he’s the Wooden 
Decoy. And why he’s that, I’m about to tell 
you next, my son. 

“ *Twas this same contrivin’ Danny Bryce— 
one of the smartest ones that ever wore a uni- 
form in this town—that thought up the dash of 
cream to top the Old Man’s jam with. From 
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No wonder Coral Gables is one of the world's favored 

winter resoris ... with 5 hotels, 102 apartment buildings, 

2 country clubs... with golf, tennis, swimming, boating, 
riding and other sports and pleasure ... every day 
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This is the Miami-Biltmore Hotel in Coral Gables. one of the most magnificent hotels in the world, represent- 


ing a value of ten million dollars. 


The smaller building at your left is the Miami-Biltmore Country Club, 


which has two of the finest 18-hole golf courses in the South. 


Cora GaBLEs is ready for its winter visitors with com- 
plete facilities for entertainment, for sport, and for the 
comfort and relaxation that our only American tropics 
offers during the winter. The many hotels and apart- 
ments meet all tastes and preferences. A wide range of 
prices fit the limited as well as the unlimited income. 
The rates for the Miami-Biltmore Hotel are low com- 
pared with other resort hotels of this type. They range 
from $8 to $14. Rates at the Hotel Casa Loma range 
from $5 to $7. . . . At the Hotel Antilla, $3 to $5... . 
At the Hotel San Sebastian, $2 to $5. . . . At the Hotel 
Cla-Reina, $1.50 to $6. All these rates are quoted for 
one person per day, European plan. The rentals for 
apartments range from $500 per month at the luxurious 


This is the Venetia Apartments, one of the 102 

completely finished apartment buildings in 

Coral Gables. Each is modern, substantial, 
beautifully designed and decorated. 

















Venetia apartments to $50 per month for more modest 
quarters. The Chamber of Commerce of the City of Coral 
Gables directly controls all hotel prices and rates, and 
co-operates with visitors to the fullest extent. 

Coral Gables is within 40 hours by rail of three- 
fourths of the population of the United States. It may 
be quickly and easily reached by several steamship lines 
from New York and other Atlantic ports. It is within 
12 hours travel to Havana and 15 hours to Nassau. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the City of Coral Gables, 
Dept. H1, will send hotel and apartment rates and 
prices, railroad and steamship fares, and all other neces- 
sary information about Coral Gables. Write for it today. 
Spend your winter where the American tropics is at its best. 


OTS 


Music, dancing and entertaining programs en- 

liven the restaurants in the Coral Gables Golf 

and Country Club, the Miami-Biltmore Hotel, 
the Hotel Antilla and the Hotel Casa Loma. 


This is the Venetian Pool, famous for its trop- 


ical beauty as well as for its size. 


It is one of 


many facilities for sport and pleasure that 


make life so enjoyable in Coral Gables. 
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MILLION 


More than 10,000,000 
Ford owners buy 
Champions _ regularly 
because they know 
that Champion is the 
better spark plug. That 
is why every two out 
of every three spark 
plugs bought for all 
cars throughout the 
world are Champions. 

All Champion Spark Plugs are 

of two-piece, gas-tight construc- 


tion, with sillimanite insulators 
and special analysis electrodes. 


Champion X— 
Exclusively for 
Ford cars, Trucks 
and Fordson 
Tractors —packed 
in the Red Box— 

60 cents each. 

Set of $ 2 


Four 








for trucks and 
cars other than 
Fords — packed in 
the Blue Box— 
75 cents each. 
Set of $ 300 


Four 


Set of 
got $450 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


WH 
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now on, here’s the way they worked the cellar 
trick: There’d be a suspect brought in—either 
one that was believed to have done somethin’, 
or else one that was believed to know some- 
thin’. He’d get his preliminary hammerin’ 
and go below for quiet reflection. Pretty soon 
the door leadin’ from up-stairs would fly open 
and a brace of plain-clothes men would drag 
Halpin in. 

“He’d be a sight already—what with his 
shirt torn half off his back and his head full of 
bumps and his face showin’ bruises where it 
didn’t show the claret streamin’. But the 
finishin’ touches was delivered in view of the 
lad in the Private Ward, him peepin’ with 
fearsome eyes through the gratin’ whilst the 
two cops yanked Halpin across the floor 
towards him. All the way over they’d be 
handin’ Halpin wallops with their fists, right- 
left, left-right; and him cryin’ out for mercy 
and them givin’ no heed but keepin’ it up till 
they’d unlocked the cell door and with one 
good hard farewell kick, booted him in along- 
side the other fellow They’d leave the two of 
them there together. 

“Get the notion, don’t you? There they’d 
be, the pair of them, packed in like two herrin’s 
in the one mess-k.t, and the new arrival layin’ 
there on his face groanin’ and pretendin’ to be 
half dead from the cloutin’ he’d gone through 
with, and the first crook naturally feelin’ sym- 
pathetic for a fellow crook that seemin’ly and 
by all the visible signs had got the degree even 
worse than he himself had got it.” 

“T get you,” I said, ‘‘the joint companion- 
ship of a common misery and partnership in 
trouble and all that sort of thing.” 

“You have the rights of it,” declared Cap’n 
Frankie, and proceeded: ‘‘So after Halpin had 
left off those bogus lamentations of his, why, 
naturally they’d colleague with each other 
like a couple of old college pals. 

“Halpin would spiel off a fairy-tale that 
Danny Bryce had drilled into his head—some 
fancy rigmarole or other about him havin’ 
bumped off a citizen in a hold-up or assaulted 
a workin’ girl or a thing even worse. You may 
be sure he made his imaginary crime a bad 
enough one. And then, suspectin’ nothin’, the 
genuwine criminal, nine times out of ten, 
would come clean with the pleasin’ tale of his 
own shady doin’s, with Halpin squatted there 
blinkin’ and agreein’ and now and then put- 
tin’ in an innocent-soundin’ question just to 
encourage his cell-mate, and all the while 
storin’ away the meat and bones of that 
confession inside his mind. 

“The rest was easy. “Twould have been 
easier still if we’d had such things as dicto- 
graphs in those days but, even so, ’twas easy 
enough. Eventually they’d haul them both out 
and take them back again up to Danny’s back 
office. For I: should tell you Danny was the 
regular head of the Bureau by now. I was 
there myself, havin’ been promoted up a step 
and assigned to Identifications at Head- 
quarters, so I’m tellin’ you at first-hand what 
I saw with my own eyes and heard with my 
own ears—often. 

‘Well, they’d line up there before Danny, 
facin’ each other. And then you should have 
been there to see how the real bad boy’s jaw 
would drop on him, the same as the fender on a 
trolley-car, when Halpin, steppin’ back into 
character, would start in to relate whatever it 
was the other one had admitted to him, givin’ 
book, chapter and verse for it all. Whatever 
else Halpin didn’t have he had a good memory. 
Well, maybe the lad would call down hell and 
damnation on Halpin for a betrayin’, de- 
stroyin’, black-hearted spy, but the point 
was we had him sewed up and dead to rights, 
with the makin’s of a complete case against 
him or against his gang, if so be he was not a 
principal but only an accomplice. 

“And he knew it, the trapped devil, and 
generally after his little cursin’ spell, which did 
no harm and amused everyone, he’d cave in 
entirely, ready and anxious now to take a plea 
or turn state’s evidence as the case might be. 
And our gallant young Wooden Decoy would 


' get a few days off to let his swellin’s go down 


and the cuts in his skin heal over, and before 
the week was out he’d be back again waitin’ 
and ready for the next candidate. Oh, man 
a but it was beautiful to see the workin’s 
of it! 

“No doubt you’ve been wonderin’ all 
through this long-winded palaverin’ of mine 
where that there little Heinie Peltz—him that 
you mentioned to me this mornin’—would 
step into the picture. Well, your patience has 
its reward—it’s right here that he steps into 
it. I mind like it was yesterday—and why I 
mind it so well will shortly be clear to you— 
the morning they fetched himin. There’d been 
a big silk robbery out of a warehouse on Lafay- 
ette Place and the tip was that the said Heinie 
knew the names of the mob that pulled it off 
As the information came to Headquarters, he 
was given to hittin’ the pipe with them in the 
same Chink hop-joint down on Mott Street 
and should be in position to cough up, if so 
minded. Well, the plain-clothes men that 
went out on the detail didn’t arrest any of the 
suspects but they did lay hands on this Heinie, 
which was the next best thing, and Danny 
Bryce took him in charge and extended him a 
cordial invitation to loosen his tongue. 

“He was a sickly-lookin’ little dope but he 
had his nerve with him; he has it yet, by all 
accounts. He told Danny to go as far as he 
liked—he’d get nothin’ out of him, he said— 
and then he clamped his jaws down. Well, 
they gave it to him milder than common for 
fear of breakin’ some of those small brittle 
bones of his, and then off he toddled to the 
Private Ward. Him bein’ gone, Halpin was 
called in and marked up accordin’ to schedule 
and then the rest of the play went through. 

“A husky cop named Tim Lacey was one 
of the two that hustled young Halpin below. 
I forget who the second one was; no matter. 
Anyhow, as they were jerkin’ Halpin through 
the door at the foot of the stairs, he slipped— 
no doubt he’d just taken a stiff clout on the 
jaw or somewheres—and went down sidewise 
with all his weight against the door-jamb. 
When they heaved him up on his feet a little 
stream of red was runnin’ out of one shirt- 
sleeve. 

“« ‘Wait a bit, kid,’ says Lacey to him under 
cover of slammin’ him about, ‘you’ve cut 
yourself—the blood’s fair spoutin’ off your 

‘* ‘No difference,’ says Halpin, whisperin’ it 
back at him, ‘it’ll make the plant all the better 
if I’m leakin’ pink gravy all over the place. 
It’s only that a bit of sharp iron or something 
has nicked me above the wrist. Go-on and 
pitch me in and leave me work on this here 
new patient of mine,’ he says. For Halpin, 
you'll understand, took pride and glory from 
bein’ the decoy bird that he was. 

“So they did as he bid them and came away, 
thinkin’ no more of it. 

“Tt’s maybe half an hour later that Sergeant 
Coons, who’s on duty in the file room in an- 
other part of the basement, came up to Danny 
Bryce’s office, grinnin’. 

“ Tnspector,’ he says, ‘your Wooden Duck’s 
puttin’ on some special stunts today, ain’t he?’ 

‘*‘Meanin’ what?’ says Danny. 

“‘ ‘Why, judgin’ by the sounds, he must be 
maulin’ the giblets out of the one that’s in the 
old cellar with him,’ says Coons. ‘I just heard 
the prisoner yellin’ bloody murder. I could 
even ‘hear him through the dividin’ wall and 
it’s solid brick, the wall is. So it must be that 
the Decoy’s givin’ it to him proper. He’s 
bleatin’ somethin’ fierce!’ 

“‘T don’t understand that,’ says Danny. 
‘Halpin’s not the one should be tryin’ on any 
original embroidery work of his own, for he 
has a single-track mind. Still, we’ll let him be 
for the time bein’. If touchin’ up the prisoner 
is inducin’ a desirable flow of conversation, all 
right. But if Halpin’s lost his temper without 
reason I’ll give him a talkin’-to later,’ he says. 

“T chanced to be there in Danny’s office 
whilst these words passed, so when the time 
came for the boys to drop down to the 
Ward I made it convenient to go along, havin’ 
my share of curiosity. And, kid, if I should 
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Sedan $895—Special Sedan $945 
De Luxe Sedan $1075—f.o0.b. Detroit 


Progress and Approval 


For Dodge Brothers, Inc. 1926 stands out on 
the calendar as a year of unprecedented progress 
and success. 


From January to date sales have exceeded any 
previous year’s total by a margin at once impres- 
sive and significant. 


New engineering records have been established 
by a succession of major improvements extending 
back to the first of the year. 


Never has Dodge Brothers Motor Car ranked so 
high in public favor. Never before has it so richly 
deserved the world’s good will. 


Donse BrotTHers Inc.DETROIT 


Dovse Brotners (CANADA) LiMiTED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Have you cold radiators) 


AIRID 


AIR VALVES 
make 
radiators HOT/ 















AIRID Air Valves make cold 
radiators hot. Attach easily to 
any steam radiator without 
tools—need no adjusting— 
never leak—make no noise. 
Sold at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1.60. 










Made and guaranteed by the world’s 


largest manufacturers of heating equipment. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 
‘COMPANY 


816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


The Best Dollar You Ever Spent 


ON A semi-annual application of NO- 





BLUR on your windshield will enable 
you to enjoy the safety and con- 
venience of clear vision through the 
ENTIRE windshield each time it 
rains - . . invisible after being ap- 
plied . . . will not wear or wash off. 
A quality product that is being wel- 
comed by motorists everywhere. 
Regular 2-oz size sufficient to last life 
of your car. Price $1.00 at your 
dealers or sent postpaid direct. Re- 
sults guaranteed. 


STANDARD SALES CO., Dept. C 


Memphis, Tenn. 


“WHAT'S THE BID?” 
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Dutch-Folk Indicators 


Such an attractive utility for the bridge table. 
With one hand they point to “‘what’s trumps’’and 
with the other to what is bid. Nicely decorated 
and individually boxed. Order by letter. 

No. 5295A & B. Each... . O5C 


BRIDGE GIFTS—AND 
ALL OTHER KINDS! 


Send for Gift Catalog. It is free. It 
will solve your gift problems. New/{ 
ideas in Gifts for all your family and 
friends. 


THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP. 
Dept. 169 Pawtaucket, R. I. 
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live out a hundred years I’ll never forget the 
thing I saw when Tim Lacey opened that cell 
door, me lookin’ over his shoulder from behind. 

“There they were, the two of them—Halpin 
and Peltz—knotted together like two big 
worms in the same bait-can and lashed to- 
gether, wrist to wrist, in some queer sort of 
harnessin’—I’ll explain that in a minute— 
both half naked and both white like corpses 
where they weren’t red like pigs just stuck by 
the butcher. And the floor under them all a 
puddle of sticky red; and the walls splashed 
with red, and little streams of it runnin’ be- 
tween the bricks. "Twas a slaughter-house 
sight, with the slaughter-house smell on it, be 
Dad! And one of them was dead, or near it— 
that was poor Halpin, who died while we were 
draggin’ him out from under Peltz—and the 
other near crazy. 

“Oh, how he blasphemed us, that Peltz! I 
can hear him yet, screechin’ out between his 
gaspin’s and coughin’s, and half mad with the 
pain in his arm and the rage that was in him. 

““*You dirty cowardly murderers!’ he cries 
out at us over and over again. ‘You dirty 
cheap murderers! Because he’s a crook or be- 
cause you think he’s a crook you beat him to 
a pulp and you rip open his veins and then 
you throw him in this hole here to die like a 
dog. When I saw how he was bleedin’ I called 
for help—called and called till my voice left 
me. I beat on the door until I beat the raw 
meat off my fists. But none of you would 
come—you scum! I tore up my shirt and my 
undershirt and tore up his, too, tryin’ to ban- 
dage him, and still he bled and got weaker and 
weaker. Then he told me how to cut off the 
bleedin’ with a strap and a stick. There was 
no strap—I used my suspenders. There was 
no stick—I used my own arm. I stuck my arm 
through the loop where I’d tied it and twisted 
it tighter and tighter, climbin’ over him to do 
it and steppin’ on him. ’Twas no use! 

‘As I lay on him I could hear his breath 
goin’ fainter and fainter; I cou’d feel his heart 
stoppin’ its beatin’. ’Twas me, a crook like 
him, that took his last words—not you, you 
beasts! And he wanted to go clean. With the 
last words he spoke, his lips against my ear, 
he begged for the priest. You’ve killed him, 
you swine, now kill me and make a full job of 
it!’ That’s what he yells at us and raises his 
head up and tries to spit on us . . . God!” 

By virtue of a certain homely magic resi- 
dent in the teller’s words, I saw it too, and 
a big hard shudder ran through me. 

Cap’n Battle’s voice, droning now in a com- 
monplace rumble, brought me away from the 
vision. 


A Free Soul 


things which led Ace Wilfong into deep waters. 


Except for a dozen men sitting about the 
plain, unpainted office, Ace Wilfong’s big place 
was empty. It was only a little after eight, 
and the doors did not open to those seeking a 
whirl with the goddess of chance until nine. 
But Ace Wilfong liked the gang to be on hand 
by eight. ‘Gives you a chance to get your head 
cool and your hand steady,” said Ace, ‘‘which 
has got advantages in this business.” 

For the most part they were amazingly 
young and their lean, hard faces had a sort of 
similarity. Not weak faces, any of them. 
Dangerous men, with their brains and strength, 
to find upon the wrong side of the law. 

“Well,” said one unsmilingly, “I see by the 
papers they’re going to have an election.” 

“Does that surprise you any?” said another. 
“But they probably ain’t going to change 
things much. Ace’ll see to that.” 
| “Them elections sure run up the overhead,” 
| said Bill Wilfong. 
| “J wisht I was old enough to vote,’”’ mur- 
'mured young Red Sullivan, adjusting his eye- 

shade over his smooth, copper hair—Red had 
a superstition about his eye-shades. ‘“There’s 
‘a couple of judges on there I’d like to make 





‘Well, my son, that’s that. The mess was 
hushed up, all concerned at Headquarters 
seein’ to that. One of the police surgeons 
fixed one of the coroner’s physicians. ‘Actin’ 
Detective Bernard J. Halpin dead from an ac- 
cidental hemorrhage sustained in the line of 
duty’—the verdict went something like that. 
You yourself know that could be. The papers 
ran a paragraph or so and Halpin’s old mother 
got her pension from the city and lived on it 
till she died, never dreamin’ how her boy really 
got his.” 

“But how did you tie up Peltz’s mouth?” I 
asked. 

“Can’t you guess? ’T'was made convenient 
to his own private interests to keep mum. He 
went free and foot-loose and behind him went 
the word that so long as he stuck to his own 
small pocket-pickin’ trade and so long as he 
mixed in with no stick-ups or gangmen or the 
like, then for just so long should he be left to 

lay his string out. He was a sick man then; 

e’s sicker now, I’ve heard; and whether ’tis 
the pipe or the con will claim him first I don’t 
know. And they do say he don’t like the cops 
one least little bit nor never will. But while 
he hangs on, such protection as he’s got he’ll 
still have. 

“For while you know how it is on the cops— 
kill a cop or do him or his a harm and you have 
all the rest of the cops on your neck—perhaps 
you never knew before that it goes the same 
when it’s the other way around: Stand a 
friend to a cop when he needs a friend and in- 
side the force you’ll have all the friends you'll 
ever need. “Tis a departmental secret I’m 
tellin’ you ee out of the private code. 
What do you ’em—ethics? I’d call it 
gratitude, myself—a thing which even a cop 
can have.” 

“There’s only one thing I can do,” I la- 
mented; “go back and tell Crisp there’s 
nothing to his tip and nothing to write about 
it. But Lordy, what a whale of a front-page 
story it would make!” 

“And who’d believe it of the hard-hearted 
cops? Not a chance, not a chance! I tell you 
what, though—ain’t I seen your name lately 
hitched to some sort of a fancy tale in one of 
the magazines? I thought so. Well then, kid, 
you bide your time. The chances are you'll 
outlive both myself and Danny Bryce, bein’ 
much younger than either of us. It’sacinch 
you'll outlive that Peltz. When the two of us 
are gone—me and Danny—then write your 

arn. But never make the mistake of settin’ 
it down as a fact. Set it down as a tale that 
you took from your own head.” 

So I waited. 
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my mark for. They are reasonable in the 
matter of bail.” z 

In the corner, Booze Jacobs let out a snort 
of indignation. He had earned his name by 
drinking two quarts of whisky a day for ten 
years, but for all that he was the best dealer 
of faro, stud-poker, black-jack and écarté in 
San Francisco. 

“JT see that fellow Shrader has busted loose 
again,” he said indistinctly. It was not 
alcohol that made Booze always a trifle indis- 
tinct. It was his teeth. He bought them 
in every advertised dental parlor and wore 
them indiscriminately and the result was odd 
and sometimes confusing. “I’m not ag’in 


-preachers. I believe preachers is a good thing 


in their place. But what I say is, why don’t 
they preach and not be mixing up in politics? 
Politics is no place for preachers. They are 
so easy fooled.” 

“Shrader’s not a regular preacher,” said 
Jock McMonagle softly. “He uses some 
theater on Sunday mornings. He’s just a 
plain publicity hound. And I don’t care where 
you find a publicity hound, look out for him. 
He’s goofy. If this Shrader bird has gotta 
stir up trouble, why don’t he pick on some of 
the guns and hoisters that’s working around 
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for more than 35 years 


G tenes ULLY slender in 
form, exquisite in design and 
decoration — beautiful in- 
deed are the watches of today! 

For style in watches has under- 
gone as marked an improvement 
as style in clothing. 

No small part of this improve- 
ment has resulted from the efforts 
of the movement maker. He has 
made the intricate mechanism 
more compact, permitting greatly 
decreased bulk in accurate time- 
keepers. 

But that good taste which now 
marks the dress of all our better 
watches we owe largely toa group 
of craftsmen, workers in precious 
metals, the makers of Wadsworth 
Watch Cases. 

So widespread and so well 


recognized has been their influence in watch case design 
that for more than thirty-five years the leading watch 
manufacturers and importers have consistently se- 








A NEW KIND OF BELT BUCKLE 
BY WADSWORTH! 


Untarnishable! The only gold filled buckle made to 
exacting watch case standards—of the same beau- 
tiful and lasting materials as Wadsworth Quality 
Gold Filled Watch Cases. At your jeweler’s, in a 
pleasing variety of designs. Prices: $9 to $12; sets, 
$15 to $20. Also in sterling silver: $2.50 to $73 
sets, $5 to $12. 


lected Wadsworth Cases to dress 
and protect their finer movements. 

When you buy a watch, there- 
fore, see that it comes in a case by 
Wadsworth, today more than 
ever the acknowledged style lead- 
ers in watch case design. 

Among the many Wadsworth 
creations you are sure to find a 
case exactly suited to your taste, 
ata price quite wituin your means. 

And the mark “Wadsworth 
Quality” stamped inside is your 
assurance, not only of correct de- 
sign, but also of that exactness of 
fit essential to adequate protec- 
tion of the movement contained 
within, Ask to see this mark in 
the watch your jeweler recom- 
mends. 


Tue WapswortH Watcu Casz Company, Dayton,Ky. 
Suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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etting the fashions in watch cases 








MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 


















Avoid pain by seeing 
your dentist in time 


Don't let negligence keep you away from 
your dentist until pain drives you to him. 
At least twice a year go to your dentist for 
thorough mouth inspection. He will help 
you avoid needless pain and trouble by 
keeping your teeth and gums healthy. 








Pyorrhea seizes 4 out of 5 


Remember that four out of five who pass the age of 
forty, and thousands even younger, contract pyorrhea 
through carelessness. These are dental statistics. 





But you can be the lucky one out of five if you will 
exercise ordinary precaution. Let your dentist inspect 
your mouth at least twice a year and brush teeth and 
gums twice a day with Forhan’s. 

Pyorrhea steals upon you like a thief in the night. 
First come tender bleeding gums. Then gums recede and 
teeth loosen in their sockets. Poison seeps through the 
system, often bringing on neuritis, rheumatism or worse. 


If you already have pyorrhea see your dentist for 
treatment and start using Forhan’s. If you still are free 
from this scourge, brush your teeth and gums regu- 
larly with Forhan’s as a wise precaution. 


If used regularly and in time Forhan’s checks or pre- 
vents pyorrhea. It contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid 
which dentists use in their treatment of this infection. 


Forhan’s firms the gums and keeps them pink and 
healthy. This pleasant tasting dentifrice cleans teeth 
thoroughly and wards off decay. Start using Forhan’s 
at once. At all druggists’, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. Forhan Company, New York 


rhans 


FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE .. IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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here? Why does he want to pick on Ace?” 

“Tt don’t bother Ace any,” said Bill Wilfong. 
“He don’t ever read anything but the sporting 
page. Gosh, this morning when all that blah 
come out, he never even sawit. When I come 
over there, he was reading about the ball 
game and hadn’t even noticed that he was the 
best part of the front. page.” 

There was a little silence, broken only by 
the clink of Booze’s bottle against his glass. 
The men drifted out into the big room and 
began to arrange their games. Bill Wilfong 
opened the safe and carried out the sacks of 
silver dollars and the dealers stacked them in 
neat, gleaming rows. 

When he went back into the office, Booze 
said: “Bill, you think maybe Ace’ll close this 
place until after election? These folks seem 
to be gunning for him pretty strong. This 
here ‘boss of the underworld’ don’t sound so 
good. Maybe the Chief’ll start something.” 

“What?” said Bill. “I wouldn’t go losing 
any sleep about Ace if I was in your place, 
Booze. If the Chief or the D. A. ask him to 
close up, friendly, I expect he’ll do it. Ace is 
awful soft that way. But if they start any- 
thing, he’ll tell ’°em where they can go. You 
can’t get convictions for gambling in this state. 
I tell you, Booze”—Bill’s voice was kindly— 
“things are different now. We've got things 
organized on a business basis.” 

Nor indeed did Ace look, when he came in, 
as though anyone needed to lose sleep on his 
account. He was as grave and graceful as 
usual; his eyes were serene and he wore his 
most engaging smile. With him came Jere- 
miah Kress, a short, bald little man who 
looked like a retired Iowa farmer. That look 
had been worth a great deal of money to 
Jeremiah. He dressed to it, rather. His 
collars were of the wing variety, and beneath 
them straggled a small bow tie of conventional 
black. As a handicapper of race-horses he had 
no equal. He was Ace’s head book-maker. 

“Come on in, Jeremiah,” said Ace cordially. 
“T reckon we might as well have a little drink 
before you go back.” 

He poured it carefully, and they drank, as 
gentlemen drink, without undue haste or 
emphasis. 

“T’m thinking of buying that apartment- 
house Price was showing us the other day,’ 
said Jeremiah. ‘Looks like a good buy to me. 
M’ wife would like to try running it.” 

Ace Wilfong nodded gravely. “If you can’t 
swing it,” he said, “I’ll come in until you can 
buy me out. You can’t go wrong on no 
California real estate the way I figure it. 1 
picked me up a couple of nice business lots 
the other day. I was thinking of putting up a 
little office-building on one of them.” 

From the room beyond came the rumble of 
many voices, the click of chips, the shuffle of 
cards, the clink of coins. 

“TI am figuring on retiring some day,’ said 
Ace. “This business has its—disadvantages.”’ 

Jeremiah looked at him in amazement. 
And in answer to that look, Ace Wilfong said 
casually: “Oh, I ain’t set any date yet. 
But a man has to leave his wife alone a lot. 
The hours ain’t exactly what you’d call con- 
ducive to making a woman happy.” 

“Women,” said Jeremiah Kress, “can get 
used to anything. I been married twenty- 
seven years, and the less you let a woman 
think for herself the happier she is.” 

“Maybe,” said Ace Wilfong, with that 
engaging grin, “but there are women, Jerry, 
that don’t ask your permission first. You 
and your wife must come up and have dinner 
with us some night.” 

“That'll be fine,” said Jeremiah. 

He could not tell Ace, whom he held in the 
highest affection and esteem, that Mrs. Kress, 
no later than yesterday, had told him that 
she would not eat at Jan Wilfong’s table if 
she starved to death first. Himself, he liked 
Ace’s wife. She came down to the place 
sometimes. She was a good fellow. all 
the women had it in for her. But he didn’t 
suppose Jan Wilfong cared much whether 
women liked her or not. 

















In that he was mistaken. A woman, even 
a man’s woman, is always lonely for other 
women whether she knows it or not. And 
Jan Wilfong’s life, which had always been so 
full, was just then very lonely. It is not good 
to live in the house with the slowly disintegrat- 
ing wreck of someone you have loved beyond 
hope or God. Nor is it well to live side by 
side with a secret but corrosive enemy. Nor 
to find in the mind of the man you love to 
madness some corridors that are barred, some 
doors that are locked even to you. 

“T’'ll be going, Ace,” said Jeremiah Kress. 
“Tl open Sunspot at even money. I don’t 
think he’s such a great horse myself.” 

“Whatever you say is certainly all right 
with me, Jerry,” said Ace Wilfong courteously. 

When Jerry had gone, Ace did not hear Tut 
Inman enter the room. He had been gazing 
intently at some vision on his desk blotter- 
pad when suddenly he became conscious of 
the man, standing just inside the door and 
staring at him with eyes that were vividly 
blue and glassy, like a doll’s. Ace stared 
= him, and his mouth settled into a savage 

e. 

‘You wanted to see me?” said Tut. 

“Shut that door,” said Ace Wilfong. 

Tut Inman shut it, but he kept his eyes on 
Ace. 
“T thought you’d know better than to cheat 
any of my customers, Tut,” said Ace Wilfong. 
“You know I won’t have anybody working for 
me that isn’t honest. You have been running 
your game crooked. I might let you rob me, 
but you know I can’t stand for you robbing 
the men that play up here.” 

“Who told you all that?” said Tut insolently. 

“T don’t have to be told things like that,” 
said Ace. ‘‘There are not many folks, Tut, 
would play me for a sucker, like you have 
done. I picked you up when you was nothing 
but a hustler shooting craps in newspaper 
alley. You have not got half the education 
most of my boys have got. But you have got 
those frank blue eyes that it takes a man 
pretty near a lifetime to find out are the eyes 
of a natural-born liar. I was mighty dis- 
appointed when you didn’t marry Aileen 
when the baby came. I know Aileen was not 
much, but your child is something. A man 
should be willing to marry his child’s mother.” 

“‘You’ve picked up a lot of preacher talk 
somewhere,” said Tut. ‘You been associating 
with some psalm-singers, Ace? You’re turn- 
ing awful lily-livered, these days. I remember 
when you was stuck on that wop singer in 
some cabaret, that was steerer for a couple of 
con men. You treated her pretty tough.” 

“What are you using, Tut?” said Ace 
Wilfong. “Is it heroin?” 

“T’m not using anything,” said Tut violently. 

“You are a low-lived——” Ace’s words 
cannot be repeated, which is rather a pity, for 
they were as withering as the curse of some 
pagan deity. ‘And you are through here. I 
will look out for Aileen and the baby.” 

“Tf you fire me,” said Tut, “I’ll make you 
so sorry, you——” 

Ace seemed to move but once, yet he was 
standing across the room, face to face with 
the man whose profanity froze on his lips. 
Tut Inman was a big man, but Ace towered 
above him. And without a word he opened 
the door and lifting Tut Inman as a man 
might lift a little boy, he flung him out into 
the crowded room. 

“T am right sorry to have to do that,” he 
said regretfully to the crowd that halted its 
play, startled. ‘I hope you won’t let it disturb 
you none. It is not worth that.” 

_For a long time after he had gone back to 
his chair he sat very silent, very still. And it 
was plain that his thoughts were deep. 

He was thus employed when the continual 
roar of the crowded room was pierced by the 
long, shrill clatter of a bell. It rang three 
times—a long ring, a short one and another 
long one, that had in it the quality of an 
ambulance siren, to make the hair stand up. 

Ace’s head came up and his dark eyes 
moved swiftly about the room. He opened 
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nherent Joy in Love ( 
“Responds to April éShowers 


Gwen is a certain incomparable pleasure in selecting lovely 
things to wear, delightful toiletries for personal use, and 
the right accessories to complete a pleasing, harmonious effect. 


Not only does it inspire pride in possession, but it aids one’s 
self to bud and blossom into greater charm. 


A part of this transforming influence is the perfume, April 
Showers. The gentle accent of its fragrance casts a spell of 
beauty over time, and place, and personality. ... For in April 
Showers perfume, there is youth. 


CRERAMY 


NEW YORK 
Qappi and Ape Showers 
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of youth—$1, $2.50and $4. CHEeramy 
PERMANENT RouGe—two shades; 
cream rouge that lasts—50¢. 
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with April Showers; five 
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Showers perfume—$1. 
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the door and looked out. Like trained soldiers, 
men were moving with amazing rapidity, so 
that before his gaze the room had been trans- 
formed into a large and crowded pool-room. 
The big green tables had revolved swiftly, and 
all signs of crap layouts had vanished. Cue 
racks on the walls were empty of cues. The 
roulette wheels had sought refuge outside the 
windows, in little cases that exactly fitted 
them. A board such as ladies use to enlarge 
their dining-tables had blotted out the slots 
at the stud-poker tables. And around them 
sat men peacefully engaged in friendly games 
of pinochle and cribbage. Not a dollar was 
in sight. They reposed in an iron safe in the 
floor, beneath a harmless-looking rug. 

Moreover, the front door was wide open 
when Lieutenant Nelson, head of the Purity 
Squad, walked through it. His light blue 
eyes took in the room. Then he walked 
straight to the door of Ace Wilfong’s office. 

“Come in, Lieutenant,” Ace said, with a 
serene and easy cordiality. ‘That there chair 
is fairly comfortable, they tell me.” 

The big Swede sat down. His expression 
had not changed. The light blue eyes, wide- 
open in the brown, square-cut face, were un- 
swervingly direct in their gaze. 

“T have come to tell you you got to shut up 
this place,” said the lieutenant. 

Down came the black eyebrows. Ace 
Wilfong knew men, and he sensed in that 
flat voice a personal hatred that astonished 
him. “Is that your own idea, Nelson,” he 
asked, ‘‘or did you come with a message?” 

“Tt is no message”—slowly—‘it is from 
myself. You are a disgrace to me, Wilfong. 
My friends that put me in this job are ashamed. 
And my enemies laugh at me over you. I 
am going to shut you up.” 

“You can’t do it,” said Ace Wilfong quietly. 

“Maybe I can,” said Nelson, his light blue 
eyes strangely ablaze. ‘You are a criminal 
just like any other. Why should I let you go 
on this way? And if I start right now, none 
of the men who have protected you before 
will dare to lift a finger. I will put you where 
you belong, Ace Wilfong.” 

“I’m not exactly like—others,” said Ace. 
“This country has got too many laws. You 
can’t make a thing wrong just by making it 
illegal. People are not made that way. Iam 
no hypocrite. Gambling is my business. 
And I am not going to obey a law I haven’t 
got any respect for.” 

“T did not come here to talk and argue,” 
said Nelson, “I want your places shut up.” 

“Tt’s awful,” said Ace, and the gleam of his 
teeth in his dark face was mirthful, but it was 
dangerous, like a sword drawn from its scab- 
bard with a pretty flourish, ‘‘to want something 
you can’t have.” 

“T can have it.” The jaw closed like a 
trap. “I want this place shut up.” 

“All right,” Ace said sweetly, “shut it up, 
then.” 

That was the beginning of the war on 
gamblers which Lieutenant Nelson of the 
Purity Squad instituted against Ace Wilfong. 
And though Ace appeared not to be concerned 
about it, it was not long before he realized 
that he was fighting for his life. The strange, 
cold, fanatical enmity of the big Swede 
copper moved with deadly precision. He had 
chosen the one moment to strike, and he had 
moved the women’s clubs in to his support. 
The candidates could not ignore both the 
church and the women’s vote. So that Ace 
was robbed of his usual protection and support. 
There is this to be said for him. He under- 
stood, and did not holler, though he might 
have destroyed many a man with a word. 

He simply fought with his usual cool de- 
tachment. He would not, could not quit 
under fire. He shifted his place of business 
back and forth. Once or twice his customers 
were caught in raids and taken into the police 
court, where Ace’s able brother Bill put up 
the limit of bail, which was quietly forfeited. It 
cut down profits but that was not important. 
And even when a certain newspaper forced 
one of the judges to refuse bail, they could 
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not get a conviction. The very inadequately 
framed law, the impossibility of getting evi- 
dence, made that a foregone conclusion. 

All this the administration had long known. 
They tried, discreetly, to call Nelson off. 
But they might as well have tried to move a 
concrete pillar. 

The one thing that got under Ace’s skin 
was the fact that the newspapers wouldn’t 
leave Jan out of it. That public sentiment 
was entirely with Ace—public sentiment is 
always with the picturesque lawbreaker as 
against the police—did not compensate him 
for the things said in print about his wife. 
He could laugh at their tirades against him. 
But he could not laugh at the florid captions 
which appeared beneath reproductions of 
Hermann Verbeck’s famous picture, ‘The 
Lady with the Diamond Bracelets.” 

When he swore violently over them, Jan 
stared and then laughed at him. ‘I shouldn’t 
mind in the least,” she said, “‘only they have 
put a hump on my nose. My nose is not like 
that. I call that fighting dirty.” 

He was tying his black tie, and she came 
and sat down on a low stool near him. Her 
eyes were downcast, but she caught the last 
move he made in his evening’s toilet. 

“They’ve got you carrying artillery, I see,” 
she said, with a grin. But her eyes were 
watchful. 

Ace laughed. “That isn’t for coppers, 
sweet. It’s for stick-ups. They know I’m 
working now against orders. They are apt 
to think it is a good time to walk out with my 
bank-roll.” 

“T should hate you to hang for killing a 
copper,” said Jan, “like being run over by a 
flivver.” 

“Only amateurs shoot people,” said Ace 
gravely, ‘“‘and that’s one thing nobody has 
called me, though they have been right free 
with their language lately. Do you mind that, 
Jan?’ 


She sat up very straight. “Mind? Why, 
Ace, I have been fighting cops ever since 
I was born. The only thing I mind is the 
way you—keep me out of everything. Dad 
always let me—in on everything.” 

But there she could not move him. “No,” 
he said, and she knew that she could not alter 
that, “‘no, this is no place for a woman.” 

“And,” she said defiantly, “I see so little 
of you. I know you cannot help it, Ace, but 
who would have thought that in marrying a 
gambler I should become a neglected wife? 
I might as well have married a business man.” 

He sat down beside her on the stool, which 
was much too small for two people so that 
they were obliged to sit very close together, 
and he kissed her. 

‘Why don’t you go somewhere?” he asked. 

“Maybe I will,” said Jan, snuggling against 
him. 

There was none of that cool reserve about 
her body that characterized her mind. He 
wondered if she knew all that it said to him, 
how it tortured him sometimes. For always, 
with her, he held himself back a little. He 
feared to shock, to startle her with the violence 
of his love. No man had ever been so reserved 
with Jan Ashe in many ways as was her 
husband. To Ace, she was the first good 
woman he had ever known. 

“How long is this little private war of yours 
going to last?” she asked. 

“Not long. Pretty soon they'll have to 
break that flat-head. It don’t look so good, 
always talking and never getting anybody.” 

She laughed in delight. “Flat-head— 
flat-feet. I never saw a cop that didn’t have 
tem. Except Mac,” she added loyally. “Only 
his feet are flat.” 

Her sigh touched him. He went away 
quietly lest he should not be able to go at all, 
leaving her as always more kisses than words 
to remember. 


People said, no doubt those same people 
who had said such startled and startling things 
about the marriage of Jan Ashe to Ace Wilfong, 
the gambler, that Mrs. Abbott Sutro was so 


strict in her sense of the social conventions be- 
cause she herself had been a stenographer. 
“That kind,” they said, “are always the 
worst.” 

Mrs. Sutro’s discipline in the case of her 
daughter had been so excellent as to prevent 
her getting a husband, which did not trouble 
the good lady, for she had never entirely made 
up her mind about marriage. It was better 
than some other things, but there are certain 
aspects of it which thirty years of matrimony 
had failed to convince Mrs. Sutro could be 
moral. But in the case of her only son, she 
was obliged to admit failure. 

His grandmother had been very fond of 
Dwight, and there could be no doubt that he 
inherited much of her reprehensible fondness 
for amusing and decorative sinners. Ap- 
parently she considered that it would be only 
fair for him to inherit her private fortune as 
well. So when Dwight returned home after 
two years spent here and there in broadening 
his mind—with the collapse of Stephen Ashe 
he had abandoned the arduous pursuit of law 
—he found that his father had made a few 
excess millions in oil, that his mother had put 
on more excess pounds than seemed necessary, 
and that his grandmother had considerately 
made him independent of either of them. 

Upon his second day under the family roof- 
tree, he sought out Metha for the purpose of 
such gossip as might furnish him information 
about his friends and put him in touch with 
general conditions in that circle to which he 
had once belonged. He did not know whether 
he was going to care particularly about San 
Francisco any more. There were, he was 
afraid, not enough women in San Francisco. 
Not that he was concerned about the birth- 
rate. On the contrary. He was thinking of 
women with whom to fall in love. You could 
always be sure that no matter of what else 
Dwight Sutro was thinking, he was also think- 
ing of that. 

He strolled along the hall to Metha’s rooms. 
His sister was seated at her desk in the wide 
bay window of her boudoir-sitting-room, dash- 
ing off a little note. As he watched her, 
Dwight Sutro wondered if Mrs. Sutro knew 
as much about her daughter as she thought 
she did. For Metha always looked quite 
happy, and it was absolutely impossible for 
Dwight Sutro to imagine a woman at once 
unmarried, virtuous and happy. 

Looking up now, she said, ‘“‘Come in, duck. 
It’s nice having you back, though you’ve 
changed awfully.” 

“Changed?” He did not like that and his 
eyes showed it. 

But Metha did not care. She had got past 
the place where Dwight could tease her into 
anguished hysterics or squelch her into heart- 
broken humiliation. 

“Oh, yes, you have,” she said calmly, ‘‘and 
there’s no use trying to put me in my place 
about it, my lad. I rather imagine, at that, 
it’s only because what was always inside of 
you has all come out at last. However, you’re 
what my flapper friends would call devilish 
attractive. But I do think it’s too amusing 
that mother should have a son like you.” 

She sealed her note and looked at him more 
intently, smiling calmly the while. Evening 
clothes were very kind to him—he wore them 
better than any man she had ever known— 
but she did not think him handsome. She 
liked his crisp, fair hair and his disdainful blue 
eyes. She liked the way his fair skin burned 
a sort of dark red instead of brown. But 
still, one couldn’t call a man handsome with 
that nose, or with a mouth like that, though 
they g.ve an air to his face. 

Metna was fond enough of her brother. 
But at the same time she held things against 
him, in her heart. She always had. Little, 
mean things he had done to her when they 
were children. And he was one of those 
people you could never convince of anything. 
Even if you showed him proof of it, he would 
laugh and say you were crazy. He could 
drive anybody to frenzy, with that superiority, 
that unshakable, almost sneering calm. She 
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felt sorry for the women who loved him, sorry 
for those she knew and those she had heard 
about. 

The change in him was most noticeable 
outwardly in the way he wore his clothes, the 
way he cut his hair, the short, fair mustache, 
the lazy, charming modulation of his voice. 
But Metha sensed deeper changes. His char- 
acter had settled. It would no longer be 
movable. There was a cold, unyielding some- 
thing that chilled her. But she knew just the 
same that he would be popular. 

“Tell me everything,” he said, dropping 
into a comfortable armchair. ‘You’ve grown 
prettier, Pet. Are you in love again?” 

Metha colored. ‘Sometimes,” she said, 
with her light laugh, ‘and I’ve not grown 
prettier.. No woman does. Besides, I’m liv- 
ing in the wrong age. The Dresden-china 
type went out with the surrey and the 
chaperon.” 

With a little rush of pleasure, she realized 
how companionable he was. And he was 
amusing. He lounged there, smoking, and 
painted little pictures for her, thumb-nail 
sketches of people and places. With the 
deftest touch, he destroyed illusions, reputa- 
tions, traditions. In return, she gave him the 
major facts and minor details about those 
people they had known all their lives. She 
was a good gossip, and births, engagements, 
marriages and divorces flowed easily from her 
tongue. 

Then they came to Jan Ashe, who was now 
the notorious Mrs. Wilfong. 

Instantly Metha Sutro knew that this had 
been the inevitable destination of their light 
conversation. Her eyes narrowed. Very 
thoughtfully she regarded this brother of hers. 
She knew that there are men to whom an 
unfinished romance is like a burr under the 
saddle to a bad pony, and Dwight Sutro, she 
was quite sure, was one of them. 

“How’s that marriage turning out?” said 
Dwight Sutro absently. 

“All right,” said Metha. She did not pro- 
pose to satisfy him for nothing. 

“‘How’s Jan?” he said, looking at her. And 
his eyes surprised her so that she could not 
answer. Naked in them was a devastating 
hunger, a caddish hunger which stared at her 
without shame. ‘How’s Jan?” he repeated. 

“She’s very grand and gorgeous,” said 
Metha. “I see her now and then at theaters 
and cafés. She’s quite the rage, if you know 
what I mean. Without being accepted at all, 
she’s quite the rage. People ostracize her and 
copy her. They won’t invite her to their 
dinner-parties—she wouldn’t come if they did; 
you know Jan—but they talk about her through 
four courses. She has wonderful jewels.” 

“Jewels? Jan never cared about jewels.” 

“No. I don’t think she does now. But 
she wears ’em. Just now her husband’s having 
some sort of a row with the police. I believe 
they’re trying to—put him out of business. 
Father is helping them. You know how 
mama hates Jan.” 

The back of Dwight’s neck was scarlet, 
but his eyes were cold. ‘My dear girl,” he 
said, “I am not interested in crook melodrama. 
Jan and I are very old friends. I’d like to 
know if she’s happy, not how many jewels 
she’s got. And if she—loves this man she 
married.” 

“Have you ever seen him?” asked Metha. 

“No, that was all after I left. How long 
have they been married?” 

“Nearly two years.” 

He bit through his cigaret and flung it away. 
“Well?” he said. 

“JT think she loves him,” said Metha. “I 
should. I’m more in love with him now, never 
having met the man, than with anyone I 
know. I don’t blame her for marrying him.” 

That made him squirm, though he didn’t 
show it, really. She sensed it and was glad. 
To hear of the attractions of this man who 
had once sold papers, and who had succeeded 
with a woman where he had failed. 

“Jan looks happy—but she’s changed.” 

“How changed?” 


But Metha, watching him light another 
cigaret and begin to chew and twist it, found 
it hard to say. _“‘I—don’t know.- She’s hard, 
Dwight. She’s terribly hard. Sometimes her 
eyes make me want to cry. She does such 
reckless, defiant things.” 

She stopped, intent upon trying to explain 
these things to the man whose unreadable 
eyes were fastened on her. 

“That thing about the cartoons. You 
remember she used to draw a little? Hermann 
Verbeck was out here last year, staying with 
her, to do a portrait of her. She developed a 
sudden fad for drawing and he taught her; 
she has a sort of devilish touch, amateurish 
but terrible. It gets at the one thing about 
people they most fear, and makes you laugh. 
She did a series of them. And she spared no 
one. All her father’s enemies——”’ 

“T don’t suppose our esteemed daily ran 
them?” 

“No. Father was in them. She called 
them Whited Sepulchers. The Standard ran 


em. 

He laughed disdainfully. ‘‘Can’t blame the 
Standard. Probably did those old fossils 
good to squirm.” 

But Metha was serious, lost in reflection, 
lost in memories. ‘At the last horse show, she 
rode all her own horses, my dear, even the 
jumpers. She rode like a demon; I wish you 
could have seen her. All black, tight black 
habit and shining black patent-leather boots 
—too cunning. Her hat came off at the first 
jump, and then she rode bareheaded. You 
know her hair was always her > 

She broke off at the sound from the arm- 
chair, a stifled, bitter curse of some secret pain. 

“Go on,” said her brother. 

“Well, she had the whole grand stand on 
its feet thinking she was going to be killed. 
She had one horse that looked like a black 
devil. It could jump like a greyhound, but 
it was mean. Refused the jumps and I 
thought it was going to fall on her. But she 
licked him in the end. Stood up in her 
stirrups and used her whip and spurs and 
pulled him over. And then she’d grin at the 
grand stand, and they’d cheer like mad. But 
she didn’t grin at the boxes. She just stared 
at them. All the women in San Francisco 
were furious because her horses won. They 
weren’t the best horses, either. But the crowds 
would have mobbed the judges if they hadn’t 
given it to her.” 

And Dwight Sutro could actually see the 
big tan-bark ring, the eager faces, the glaring 
lights, and in the center that slim little figure 
atop a black demon of a horse, her bright hair 
flying. The notorious Mrs. Wilfong. Dwight 
Sutro had seen many women, but for his taste 
he had never seen one to compare with her. 

‘‘Where’s her father?” 

“T don’t know. Do you know, Dwight, I 
heard the other day that he’d actually dis- 
appeared? Somebody said that he’d gone to 
China or something and hadn’t left any word. 
Poor Jan. She did adore her father.” 

“Adored him? Let me tell you something, 
my dear girl. Jan loved her father better 
than she’ll ever love anything else in this life.” 





They dined and went to the theater, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sutro, and Miss Sutro and Mr. 
Dwight Sutro and certain other guests. Metha 
was a little bored. She looked about the 
darkened house, yawning a little, and that 
was how she happened to see two figures enter 
an upper box. 

Her teeth clicked upon a yawn. Dwight 
was to see for himself whether Jan Ashe 
looked happy. 

When the lights went up, she said to him, 
“Dwight, there’s Jan.” 

Dwight Sutro turned and stared, with the 
rest of the house, and who could blame them, 
Mrs. Wilfong in severely simple black velvet, 
with no ornaments except her famous diamond 
bracelets concealing her right arm from wrist 
to elbow, being so well worth looking at? 

Jan did not see her old friend. She seemed 
quite absorbed in conversation with her dark 
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and handsome husband, who looked like a 
gentleman buccaneer in his very severe dinner 
clothes, and her shining head was bent toward 
him and away from the audience. 

But of course such old friends as Dwight 
Sutro and Jan Ashe were bound to meet and 
if chance did not accomplish its full purpose, 
opportunity would undoubtedly be made. 
Metha realized that. She only hoped that 
her mother would not find out about it. Which 
shows that Metha was, after all, an optimist. 


“The thing I don’t understand,” said Jan, 
‘fs how you happened to let him do it. And, 
Mac, it had been weeks—and weeks.” Her 
voice broke. ‘Sometimes I think I can’t 
stand the—uncertainty—and the loneliness of 
it any longer.” 

Mac twirled his hat in his hands. His eyes 
were upon the carpet. They were in Jan’s 
bedroom. ‘‘You know what he said,” he re- 
peated, for the thousandth time. 

“Said?” Jan’s voice scorned the word. 
“Said! What difference does that make? I 
know what he said. That he wanted to go 
away. That he knew he was ruining my life 
and making me miserable. Just because I— 
went to pieces that time we found him——”’ 

No words needed between them to recall 
every smallest detail of that morning, when 
Jan had found Stephen Ashe with a bath- 
towel wrapped around his head and an ether 
can on the floor beside him. 

‘Just because he was ashamed of himself,” 
the voice hurried away from the thing. “I 
know what he said in that silly letter, about 
going away and never coming back because 
it was for my good, and I wasn’t to worry. 
But—I do worry. And I miss him so.” 

“T know,” said Mac, “I miss him, too.” 

“Tf I hadn’t let him go with you to take 
that apartment, he might not have done this.” 

“He’d ’a’ done it sooner,” said Mac. “He 
was going then, and I persuaded him to give 
living with me a chance. Jan, you got sense. 
Can’t you see he couldn’t stand being around 
you? He told me once that you was—was 
the white-hot iron on the open wound. He 
didn’t kid himself much, underneath.” 

Jan’s eyes closed tightly. 

“Well, he went away because he couldn’t 
stand hurting you the way he was doing. He 
thought you’d have a better chance to be 
happy if he wasn’t here. He said no husband 
should have to stand seeing his wife give more 
time and love to another man, even if he was 
her father. He said he’d ruined your life and 
you’d get over it better if he used the knife 
and made a clean job of it.” 

“The knife? This is a million times worse 
than it was before. Not knowing where he is, 
or if he’s cold and hungry and—lonesome.” 

“He was awful wise, Jan. He knew an 
awful lot. Maybe—if you’d snap out of it 
and give the thing a chance to work 2 

She came close to him, met his eyes with her 
enormous, burning ones. ‘‘Mac, do you swear 
to me you don’t know where he is?” 

“T swear I don’t, Jan. If I did, I’d tell you 
I know, and if he was all right. But I wouldn’t 
tell you where he was if he said not. I got 
too much confidence in what he thinks about 
things. Honest, Jan. It’s better for you. 
Better for both of you.” 

“Tt isn’t, but never mind. You’re sure the 
bank still sends that money?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you can’t make them tell you where 
they send it? Would they tell me?” 

“They won’t even tell Ace.” 

“Ace?” She whirled back on him. ‘What 
has Ace to do with it?” 

“Well, he’s sending the money,” said Mac 
doggedly. For the first time in his life, Mac 
had talked too much. And he sensed some- 
thing of what he had done by the slow white- 
washing of her face. 

“Does Ace know—— 

“No. No. For the Lord’s sake, Jan, be 
reasonable!” 

“He doesn’t know where he is, but he sends 
him money? I don’t believe you.” 
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“Listen here a minute. The night before 
the old man went, he came up to Ace’s place 
and had a long talk with him. That’s all I 
know, except that he made Ace promise not 
to tell you he was going, and he said if Ace’d 
keep quiet, he’d accept the money if it was 
sent through a bank. Ace don’t know where 
he went, because when he saw how you took 
it he was sorry and tried to find out. He’s 
tried every way. But it was too late.” 

“He knew dad was going,” said Jan slowly, 
bitterly. 

“Just like I did,” said Mac. 

“‘You—you had to do what dad told you” 
—imperiously—“but Ace—Ace loves me.” 

“Well, I’ve known you a long time,” said 
Mac sullenly, ‘and I don’t exactly hate you.” 

“T know that, Mac. But not like Ace.” 

“No, of course not. But then, Ace don’t 
know just how you feel about your dad as 
well as I do. And the old man sold me the 
idea that what he was doing was best for you. 
If he could sell it to me, it oughtn’t to have 
been hard to sell it to Ace. You’re thinking 
of your dad first. I’m thinking of him first, 
too. But I expect Ace was thinking of you, 
maybe. You better ask Ace about that last 
talk they had.” 

But she stared at him, undecided, terribly 
hurt, horrified. 

If she had asked Ace, he would have told 
her. At least he would have told her as 
adequately as he could. It would not have 


been easy, even to Jan, for in those few - 


minutes Stephen Ashe had revealed to his 
daughter’s husband many things which it 
would have been almost impossible for him 
o repeat, in their stark sadness. 

“You’ve seen what I’m doing to her,” 
Stephen Ashe had said. Between the two 
men as they sat there was the memory of that 
terrible white suffering of Jan’s two mornings 
before when she fought against her father’s 
drunken desire to die, and won. “It will be 
better for her if I am gone altogether. It’s 
about all there is left that I can do for her. 
I will go away, and perhaps a clean wound will 
heal more quickly than—than a running sore. 
I know a man’—he did not mention his 
distant cousin, one Martin, but that is where 
he had been that afternoon, with the pride of 
the Ashes in his pocket—‘‘who will send me 
on an ocean voyage. I want your sacred 
promise that you won’t tell her I’m going.” 

And as Ace hesitated, he cried sharply: 
“T’m right, I tell you. I shall be quite all 
right. Man, can’t you see I can’t stand it 
any longer?” His lips trembled and he steadied 
them with a shaking hand. ‘“‘Ace—take care 
of her for me. Be good to her. She’s—like 
me. Don’t let her sin against herself. Don’t 
let her do anything she’ll be sorry for. Be— 
good to her, Ace. Make up to her a little for 
all I’ve—done—to——” 

He put his head down then, upon Ace’s 
desk, and wept. And Ace promised, and 
comforted as best he could this man who had 
once been his idol. 

But that is the only time Stephen Ashe 
wept. When he sailed alone through the 
Golden Gate the next morning, with no one 
to wish him godspeed, he only stood and 
stared back—back—to the city upon the seven 
hills that he loved, and that held all that was 
left of his heart. 

All this Ace Wilfong might have told Jan, 
if she had asked him. But she did not. And 
even that- might have done no good. For 
Jan Ashe would have said: “But you knew 
he wasn’t himself. You should never have 
let him do it. You should never have let him 
go away from me.” 

Mac, remembering how terribly angry she 
could be with anyone she loved, sensed some- 
thing of that, and cursed himself long and 
bitterly. He started to speak, but he knew 
the Ashes. It would be useless now. Jan 
had shut herself up within herself. She 
looked like a woman who has been betrayed. 

Nor would Mac dare tell Ace what he had 
done. He’d talked too much already. Better 
keep his mouth shut and let them settle it. 


Only thing was to try to find Stephen Ashe. 
He had some ideas about that. 


“Missie Wilfong.” White-coated, yellow, 
slanty-eyed, the Chinaman stood in the door- 
way. 

“Yes?” said the distant, absorbed voice. 

“Gentleman down-stairs come see you. 
Him no give name. Him say tell you velly 
old fliend, you no see long time.” He ed 
delightedly as he vanished. 

Jan went to the low dressing-table and ran 
the comb through her hair until its deep curves 
framed her face. Her eyes were blank. The 
mouth was hard and tired, hard with the 
things she knew about life, tired of them. 
Ace had known that her father was going 
° leave her and he had not told her. Ace— 

ce! 

She went down the stairs, still intent upon 
that amazing betrayal—the three of them 
united to betray her, her dad, and old Mac, 
and Ace, her husband, her lover. ; 

And then suddenly her eyes became aware 
of her old friend standing at the foot of them, 
waiting for her—Dwight Sutro, out of the 
dear past, Dwight Sutro, out of the golden 
days of grandeur, untarnished by these last 
sad years. 

“Dwight?” she said, standing quite still. 

“Hello, Jan,”’ said Dwight Sutro, his voice 
moved with some deep emotion, which she took 
for a reflection of her own feeling. 

The blank eyes grew warm as they took 
him in, slim, alive, from out the dear past. 
They grew gay, delighted. 

“Dwight!” she cried, and ran down the last 
steps and flung her arms about his neck and 
kissed him joyously. 

It was natural enough that they should kiss 
each other at meeting after all those years, 
these two who had been almost brought up 
together, as they say. Even a girl brought 
up to have a sense of the conventions might 
have done that. 

But it was unfortunate that Ace, coming in 
just then with Gwennie, saw them together for 
the first time, in each other’s arms. 

Underst4nd as a man will, trust as he will, 
those things stay etched upon the mind, and 
sometimes they slip into the groove of thought 
at sad, dark moments, vivid, prodding little 
pictures like that, and work great evil. 


When Gwennie Wilfong came into her sister- 
in-law’s room to deliver a note late one spring 
morning some weeks after the return of Dwight 
Sutro, she found Jan still in bed. She was 
sitting up with her knees crossed, Turk fashion, 
under the covers, staring out into space. And 
in her white, reckless face, her eyes were sad. 

“Hello, Gwennie,” she said, taking the note 
absently. And then, over it, “I say, Gwennie, 
you look very dash this morning. Have you 
a young man in the offing or something?” 

Gwennie stared at her. Her eyes oo 
through the crisp spring sunshine that filled 
the room between them and struck like sharp- 
pointed knives against Jan’s face. But Jan 
did not notice. She was chuckling in little 
bursts over the note in her hand. 

“A young man,” said Jan reflectively, 
dropping the note from a careless hand to the 
plain white counterpane, “‘a young man is a 
great help sometimes, Gwennie. Life would 
be quite unbearable at moments without a 
young man. But there aren’t such a lot of 
them around that are—amusing. Gwennie, 
do you get fearful—crushes—on men?” 

“No,” said Gwennie violently. 

‘Well,” said Jan, “I wonder why women 
deny that they have crushes, Gwennie? I 
suppose it is because it has never been con- 
sidered quite nice for women to have crushes. 
I suppose it is because men have always 
claimed it as an exclusively masculine prerog- 
ative—the ability to love one person, and to 
desire, or to be amused by another. But you 
know as well as I do, Gwennie, that it has 
never been a masculine prerogative at all, 
really. For women have feelings, as well as 
men. I assure you that women have crushes 
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The warning signal 


ORE serious illnesses than you 

can count on the fingers of both 
hands start with the warning signal, 
an irritated throat. 


A tickle in your throat is natures’ 
way of saying ‘‘Look out—Danger 
ahead: the bacteria are getting the 
upper hand!’ Naturally, too, because 
the throat is the open door for infection. 
It is the ideal breeding place for disease 
germs. 


And in spite of this, so many of us 
neglect throat protection! A good, 
healthy body will be able to 
throw off the attacks of many 
bacteria, but very often the hu- 
man system is not in the proper 
condition to fight them back. 
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When you think of your throat in 
this way, it seems amazing that more 
people do not take the proper precau- 
tion against illnesses that start with 
throat infection. Particularly, when 
the safe antiseptic, Listerine, is as near 
at hand as any corner drug store. 


Be on the safe side these winter 
days. Use Listerine regularly as a 
mouth wash and gargle. Also, then, 
you will be on the polite side with 
regard _to that insidious 
condition, halitosis (un- 
pleasant breath).— Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


—the safe antiseptic 




















“The subject is 
about as fully 
covered as is 
within mortal achievement.” 


Bake 


“T have examined the voluminous text-books 


of the Palmer Institute of Authorship, prepared 
under the supervision of Clayton Hamilton,” 
said Gertrude Atherton. author of Black Oxen, 


“and I have come to the fnevitable conclusion 


that the subject is about as fully covered as is 
within mortal achievement.” 


» » » 
The Palmer Institute can make the strange 


talent that may be yours produce stories that 
flash on the eye, burn into the imagination 


the stories editors need and. buy. All 


training is uniquely personal. 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 35-M 
CLAYTON HAMILTON - - President 
FREDERICK PaLMER - Vice-president 

Please send me, without any obligation, details 


about the course I have checked. 
O Short Story Writing [English and Self-Expression 


0) Photoplay Writing 





All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call on you 
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DO YOU WANT EXTRA MONEY 
FOR HOLIDAY SPENDING? 
OIN the Rainbow Club. Our secret 
for successful money-making in spare 

time will increase your fund to make 

prs ane more joyous—every girl 





Toamaian Kittner of Michigan uses the 
Club opportunities to add to her spend- 
ing money and you too—whether you are 
business girl, school-girl, homekeeper, 
“shut-in’’—if you have not money 
enough for your needs, may find a de- 
ndable source of income by writing 

‘or our money-making plan. 

ome ees Fil] in and mail coupon today.*====— 

Helen Willard, Director Rainbow Club, 

Good Housekeepin Mogeeee.,. 

119 West 40th St., les York, N. 
Please tell me, without | ond to me, how to 

make some money in spare time. 
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on a lot of those good-looking but rather vulgar 
young men in the movies. I have watched 
quite respectable and obviously married women 
at the picture shows. And if they could meet 
those young men, or someone like them, they 
would have violent crushes on them in fact 
as well as fancy. But I dare say they would 
still be in love with their husbands.” 

“No decent married woman would ever 

admit a like that,” said Gwennie icily, 
“and if she felt it, she would try to control it.” 

But Jan, who was in a mad and naughty 
mood, would not be serious. “Surely, 
Gwennie,” she said, “you do not think ars: a 
woman who is marrying is taking the veil, do 
your I mean, she may look and be looked at, 
and if a nice young man happens to admire 
and amuse her, she may permit herself to be 
admired and amused, may she not? This is 
not the Victorian age. Be reasonable, 
Gwennie.” And she laughed. 

Now there was one odd thing about the 
Ashes which was ever difficult for their friends 
to understand and of which their enemies were 
inclined to make capital. And that was the 
mere hair’s breadth which in them separated 
the deepest distress and the maddest merri- 
ment. Jan herself explained, with an arrogant 
little stare, that the Ashes were made that way. 

It may be, too, that the Ashe pride would not 
bow for long to sorrow where the world could 
see, but must flaunt a sort of defiant courage 
that was game and gay in the face of inner 
defeat, inner heartache. Frank as she was in 
most things, Jan Wilfong could hide a wound, 
keep secret a hurt, with any Spartan boy who 
ever came home upon his shield. 

And therein lay her great mistake. 

The greatest mistake of Jan’s life was that 
she did not tell Ace that she knew of his part 
in her father’s departure. She meant to. She 
tried to. But with that knowledge had come 
back to her that old, fierce, childish loyalty to 
her dad, that old instinct to shield her idol’s 
flaws. Frozen over with such secret anger, 
such hurt pride as nothing but an attack upon 
her father could possibly create within her, 
was that well-spring of confidence which had 
once flowed from her heart to Ace Wilfong. 
Ace was ashamed of Stephen Ashe. Ace had 
helped to ship him off somewhere, alone, out 
of sight, that they might be freed of the dis- 
grace and inconvenience of his presence. 

She never spoke of Stephen Ashe to Ace. 
She kept her fear and bitterness and longing 
and loneliness locked in her heart. But it 
threw a shadow across their love, and since he 
knew no other cause, it was natural that Ace 
should lay it to the coming of Dwight Sutro. 

The greatest mistake of Ace Wilfong’s life 
was that he did not speak of his jealousy in 
the very beginning. But he could not. It 
was his first meeting with jealousy, and the iron 
reserve which his profession had bred in him 
held him like a vise. 

Thus Jan, who knew jealousy well, had seen 
men run mad as dogs with it, did not even 
recognize that wordless, dark, hideously proud 
jealousy that consumed itself. Nor did she 
know that Ace’s code decreed that a man must 
never speak ill of another man to any woman, 
that a quarrel must be kept man to man, and 
that the woman must never be brought into 
it by word or act. 

From all this there grew up in Jan a deep 
and subtle antagonism against Ace, such as 
is possible only to a woman who loves a man 
with a great passion and longing, and who 
feels that he has never yielded her that last 
golden something that a man may give to 
but one woman in his life. For Jan believed 
that she loved Ace more than he loved her, 
and that was the result of Ace’s attempt to 
treat Jan as a lady, and as a high, white altar, 
and not as a woman, like other women. 

Pride clashing against pride. Proud silence 
matched by proud silence. There is no limit 
to the strange and pitiful maze of the things a 
man and woman who love but do not under- 
stand each other may think and suspect and 
misinterpret. 

Gwennie knew nothing of these tortuous 
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ways, and so she turned her back rather 
rudely upon Jan, who sat laughing with the 
spring sunshine setting fire to her hair. But 
an did not mind that. Only people she loved 
could hurt her or make her angry. 

So when Gwennie turned her back, Jan 
simply flung off her black kimono and started 
for the bathroom to take her morning bath. 
But she stopped when she saw Gwennie 
staring at the sphinx which now sat in the 
middle of the table, a sphinx carved of crystal 
whose paws rested upon a cushion of lapis 
lazuli and whose green emerald eyes gleamed. 

“Do you like my sphinx?” said Jan impishly. 
“You may have it. Dwight brought it to me 
from Egypt. But I don’t like it, for he says 
I am like that—a woman of silence and 
secrets. Which is a pretty thing to say at 
the moment, but should scarcely be pre- 
served, do you think?” 

“Do you let men give you expensive pres- 
ents?” said Gwennie, through narrow lips. 

Jan’s eyes contemplated Gwennie gravely. 
“But,” she said, “Dwight has been my friend 
for years and years!” 

“Friendship like that is a very dangerous 
game,” said Gwennie Wilfong. 

“But so is football,” said Jan, giggling, 
“and once I heard of a man losing an eye at 
squash.” 

When she came out of the bathroom, her 
hair plastered slick and wet from her forehead 
and her little white face scrubbed until the 
wide-pitched cheek-bones and the Ashe jaw 
and the arrogant, tyrannical nose stood out in 
bold relief, Gwennie was still standing there 
with the sphinx in her hand. 

“Don’t go on with it,” she said, as though 
the words of warning were dragged from her. 
“Don’t go on with it.” 

But who ever heard of the Ashes heeding a 
warning against danger? Besides, Jan would 
take nothing seriously that morning, though 
if she had, she would certainly never have 
allowed Gwennie, of all people, to interfere 
with that independence which had been her 
creed from birth. 

So she gave no sign that she had heard 
those harsh, hurried words. She looked out 
of the window and said cheerfully, ‘This is 
the sort of day for walking in the park. I 
think I shall go walking in the park myself. 
Would you care to come along, Gwennie?” 

The heavy front door jarred the house as it 
swung shut. The big, shining black limousine 
slid away. The China boy went down into 
the kitchen. Silence settled. 

Gwennie went back into the big, untidy 
bedroom. 

From the floor she picked up the note 
which Jan had so carelessly discarded. 

It was the last lines that startled her: 

“And some day in the springtime, you and 
I will walk in other parks. I will show you 
that old stone Neptune pouring water from a 
vase in the Luxembourg Gardens. We will 
watch the sunset over the level lawns of Hyde 
Park, which you will love because it is part 
of London. And we will listen to the linden 
trees on a spring morning in Berlin. I know 
a tangled garden of romance by the Nile, 
Jan. I know a Shantung garden that is like 
a Keats poem. I will take you to then, if 
ever you come to your senses and decide to 
go adventuring the world for to see. 

“However, let us begin today, old comrade, 
with Golden Gate Park, which you say is the 
most beautiful park in all the world; but how 
can you be sure of that, Jan, you little devil, 
unless you have seen all the others? Which 
reminds me of a little poem which Edna Millay 
once wrote in her wisdom and which goes 
something like this: ‘How shall I know, unless 
I go to Cairo and Cathay, Whether or not 
this blessed spot is blest in every way? Now 
it may be, the flower for me is this beneath 
my nose; How shall I tell, unless I smell the 
Carthaginian rose? The fabric of my faithful 
love no power shall dim or ravel Whilst I 
stay here—but, oh, my dear, if I should ever 
travel!’ Will you, Jan? At least as far as 
Golden Gate Park on a spring morning?” 
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eS OCIETY has approved 
“The Juliet” Wed- 
ding Ring, because of 
its unusual beauty 
and quality. 
If your dealer cannot fit you in 
“The Juliet,” we will deliver your 
ting promptly through 
your local dealer. Just 
send us the style you 


want and your finger 
size. 


Popularity makes the vogue. The 
delicate hand-carved design and 
perfect balance of “The 
Juliet” won society’s 
sanction. “The Juliet” 
is the correct mar- 
riage symbol. 
































Fridio Platinum Narrow Band, $30 
Fridio Platinum Wide Rand, $40 


J. B. BOWDEN & COMPANY 
Bowden Wedding Rings Standard Since 1843 


Fifteen - Seventeen - Nineteen Maiden Lane New York, N.Y. 
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Rain and Telephone (alls 





THE annual rain fall in the United 
States would weigh over three and 
one-half trillions of tons. 

This vast weight is drawn up 
to the clouds by the unseen but 
effective power of the sun; rep- 
resenting energy equivalent to 
three hundred billion horse- 
power. 

The annual telephone conver- 
sations total over twenty-five 
billion a year. As silently as 
sunlight, electricity, mastered by 
the human mind, carries the 
voices of the nation. 


There must be the man-power 
of 300,000 individuals to build, 
maintain and operate the tele- 
phone system. 

There must be the money- 
power of over seven hundred 
million dollars a year to pay 
for operating the plant, in ad- 
dition to three billion dollars 
invested in the plant. 

The rain sustains life; the tele- 
phone furnishes swift communi- 
cation for the nation, and they 
are alike in requiring a vast 
amount of unseen energy. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComPANY 


AND AssocIATED ComPANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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When she had finished reading it for the 
second time, Gwennie walked quietly through 
the little passage into Ace Wilfong’s bedroom. 
With steady hands she folded the note so that 
no alien salutation might warn Ace that this 
was not meant for him, and dropped it care- 
lessly upon the ash tray by his bed. Jan 
sometimes came to that ash tray for matches. 
Surely, if he started to read, even the honor 
of an Ace Wilfong would not be proof against 
such temptation. 

Gwennie had her poor, perverted little 
genius. She knew the thing that would 
torment and rankle and eat into the heart of 
aman. And some strange twist of her brain, 
rendered pliable by much suffering, showed 
her that, for Ace Wilfong, there were worse 
jealousies than those of the flesh. Mental 
infidelity, the seeking outside of those things 
which he had always feared he might not be 
able to give Jan Ashe, would drive the king 
of the gamblers to worse hells than infidelities 
of the more common kind. For Ace Wilfong 
knew that love must satisfy, must possess more 
than the body or it is not love. 

That was why Gwennie’s stolen note so 
completely served her purpose. 


The two figures walked side by side, closely 
side by side, along the road under the trees— 
the slim, well-groomed young man, his head 
bare and his crisp, light hair looking lighter 
in the sunshine, and the girl, hands thrust 
deep into the pockets of a fuzzy old blue 
sweater, highly polished brown brogues kicking 
the gravel this way and that carelessly. 

A big, dignified car went by them swiftly, 
but not swiftly enough, it would appear, for 
the stout lady within, wrapped in sables, had 
seen them and began immediately to whimper. 

““Metha,” she whispered, ‘“‘what shall I do?” 

“Sit tight,” said Metha. In spite of the 
careless reassurance of her voice, her face had 
lost its delicate pink at sight of these two, 
strolling by the roadside. “Sit tight, mama. 
It’s all we can do. They are not children any 
more.” 

“People do talk so.” A fat hand dabbed 
the faded eyes with a wisp of lace. ‘They 
were at the opera last night. Someone saw 
them dining together. Oh, what a wicked——” 

“Steady, mama,”’ said Metha firmly. ‘You 
can’t blame Jan for this thing. Dwight has 
done it deliberately.” She hesitated, and then 
went on determinedly: ‘‘You might just as 
well face it, mama. Something disagreeable 
is quite likely to happen. I think he is trying 
to get her to run off to Europe with him. God 
help her if she does!” 

She watched her mother’s hysterical sobs 
nervously. But really it was the thought of 
Ace Wilfong, of his dark and dangerous air, 
that had driven the color from her face at 
sight of those two, so merrily enjoying the 
spring morning. 

But those two were enjoying themselves 
very much indeed. Quite silly, it would 
seem, to think of anything dark and dangerous 
in connection with them,.for they behaved 
like a couple of school children playing hooky. 

“I do not believe in signs,” said Dwight 
Sutro, in a very deep voice, and he leaned 
over directly beneath the neat ‘‘Do Not Pick 
the Flowers” and broke off a particularly 
luscious-looking lavender hyacinth and pre- 
sented it to young Mrs. Wilfong with a bow. 

“That’s all very well,” murmured Mrs. 
Wilfong, sniffing the hyacinth luxuriously, 
“but there’s a gent behind you what do, if I 
may say so.” 

And sure enough there was behind him an 
irate gardener, staring pointedly at the 
hyacinth snuggling under the well-known Ashe 
nose. 

“Did you raise these hyacinths?” said 
Dwight Sutro. “I want to tell you, my good 
man, that you’re a benefactor to your country. 
I’d like to shake your hand if you don’t mind. 
A man who can grow hyacinths like that, 
particularly in the dark of the moon, shouldn’t 
be blushing unseen, and the next time you 
come to Cedar Rapids I hope you and the 
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missus will look us up and let us show you our 
little city.” 

“Dwight, you are such a fool,” said Jan 
Wilfong as teey strolled on, leaving the man 
staring after th em. 

“T’m hungry,” said Jan suddenly. 

“What a delicate hint!” said Dwight. “You 
shall be fed, though I hoped this flow of reason 
would suffice. However, now I suggest that 
we grab yon taxi and dash up to my place 
and let Williams fix us a slice of bread-and 
some sardines while I show you my junk. 
Most of it’s unpacked now.” 

“You'll be president yet,” said Jan, nodding 
grave approval. 

It was the first time she had been to the 
house that Dwight had taken upon his return. 
Not from any sense of the conventions. She 
would have been amazed if you had suggested 
to her that married women do not visit the 
houses of young bachelors with a reputation. 
But the house had been in the throes of 
decorating and furnishing. 

While Williams fixed luncheon they prowled 
about the house from cellar to garret and 
Dwight told her where he had bought the 
Byzantine crucifix, how he had stumbled upon 
the little fountain of carved lapis lazuli in 
Stockholm, and what he had gone through to 
secure for her a Keats manuscript. 

“That fireplace and window I shipped from 
an old Italian palace near Verona,” he said 
suddenly. ‘And I went to see Juliet’s tomb 
there. You used to say you wanted to see 
Juliet’s tomb. That’s why I went.” 

“Juliet’s tomb,” said Jan Wilfong softly. 
And she slipped down upon the old velvet 
couch, hands about her knees, eyes upturned. 
“Tell me, Dwight, did you do all the things 
we used to talk about, you and I and daddy? 
Did you stand on the very spot where Mary 
of Scotland knelt when they chopped off her 
lovely head? Did you walk in the gardens of 
the Trianon, in the very footsteps of my 
glorious, tragic, foolish Marie Antoinette? 
Did you find the room in that little house in 
Bonn where Beethoven used to sit playing 
melodies he couldn’t hear? And did you go 
to the Lakes of Killarney—oh, Dwight, tell me!” 

He did not seem to have heard the last of 
her words. His eyes were fixed upon the 
turned-back petal of her mouth. They were 
naked, lustful, caddish eyes. 

“Jan, I love you,” he said hoarsely. 

The warm, childish glow drained from her 
face. White, blank, unreadable, old as the 
desert, she stared at him. Rose, a little 
blindly. Pity touched her, a queer, under- 
standing pity which knew that the desires 
that handle men are no easier to bear because 
they are evil. 

Desire. Pity. Magnets laid outside the 
path to draw a free soul. But the pull was 
not quite strong enough. Jan Wilfong made 
a dainty little gesture of withdrawal. 

“Tt’s a long time ago that I said I was 
hungry,” she said teasingly. ‘I might starve 
to death for all of you.” 

Williams, carrying out the first course with 
fearsome care, tried to connect that look on 
his master’s face with some memory. That 
night in bed it came to him, for Williams was 
a persistent man. Once in India, when he 
was a soldier, he had seen a cobra miss its kill. 
Well, cobra or no cobra, he thought, turning 
over restlessly, he would have to walk careful 
these days. A vicious sort of brute, Mr. 
Sutro was, when he got going on one of his 
spells. He had no mind to be kicked down- 
stairs again as he had been that time in Monte 
Carlo, not if he knew it. 


Jan Wilfong had a queer honesty. Queer 
dishonesty, too, born of those long years of 
criminal law, of fighting the law, cheating it, 
getting the best of it by any clever means. 
She hated lying. But she could keep silent. 
There are very few women who can keep 
silent. Jan actually sank into a pool of 
silence, from which only her unreadable gray 
eyes stared out at you. 

And Ace Wilfong, having lived with that 
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(Smiley Heights, Redlands.) 


The snow is far away. The valleys are warm, green, and beautifully mena by bl 




















Los Angeles $10,000 “Open,” 
January $-9, 1927 


Here, You Can 
‘‘Winter’’ With Sunshine 


Splendid out-of-door fun—turquoise skies 
and sea—gay flowers—luxurious, care-free 
days- -that’s a Southern California “winter.” 


“a IGHT now, Southern 

California is basking 

, in springtime weather, and 

= offering you new interests 

—fresh scenes—and the 

vital enjoyment os your best loved sport, 
whatever it may be. 

You can swim, dance, golf, hike—or just be 

gorgeously, luxuriously lazy—stretched at 

length on some warm, sandy beach with the 


blue Pacific rolling its combers to your feet and 
a soft breeze blowing against your face. 


Here you may select your fun, your crowd 
and your locality as you please. There are gay 
hotels and resorts where something is doing 
every minute. Or you can delight in some 
mile-high mountain retreat where snowballing, 
skiing and tobogganing are only an hour or two 
from tennis, golf or a summer sail. You can 
dine merrily at some famous restaurant, or 
camp beside some lonely desert trail. 


Club of Southern California, connect moun- 
tain and valley, beach and countryside, 
city and desert. And the new All Year 
Highway into Yosemite opens the superb 
beauties of this great National Park to winter 
visitors, or you can travel hundreds of miles 
by trolley, even reaching tops of mountains a 
mile high! 

Living rates are reasonable. There are 
charming little bungalows at moderate rentals, 
and hotels, apartments and boarding houses 
vary to suit every purse. People who love to 
live well—who want to get the most out of 
life—live here. 


Make it your winter playground this year. 


See your nearest ticket agent now. Buy 
your ticket to Los Angeles and San Diego, 
returning via Santa Barbara, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and 
Spokane. See the great Pacific Coast in one 
memorable trip. And Hawaii, too! 





And it’s the land that 
motors were made for! 
5000 miles of wonder- 
fully paved highways with 
120,000 guide-signs erec- 
ted by the Automobile 





We have issued probably 
the most complete book on 
vacations ever printed, 47 
pages, illustrated. Just 
send coupon below and 
get a copy free. 


Southern California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 








The city of Los Angeles, with a population 
of well over a million, is the largest city on the 
Pacific Coast and is the hub of one of the 
country’s richest agricultural communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous resour- 
ces of t! lifornia are indicated by 
the following facts and figures pertaining to 
the County of Los Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Pro 
ducts (1925), $85,912,744; Value of Citrus 
Products (1925), $23, 241, 503; Oil Production 





(1925), 140,000,000 bbls. Harbor Imports ee 
(1925), 4,156,177 tons. Harbor Exports (1925) 
16,154,566 tons; Total Harbor Tonnage 20,° Street 
310,743. 

A producing season of 365 days a year per: City.... 
mitting year ‘round crops. 


All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Dept. 12-E, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 
Please send me your free booklet about Southern California vacations. 
Also booklets telling especially of the attractions and opportunities 
in the counties which I have checked. 

0 Los Angeles 

0 San Bernardino 


0 Orange DD Riwerside 
O daar Barbara DO Ventura 
©) San Diego 
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Give the perfect gift—an offer- 
ing of quality and beguiling 
beauty—the famous “Mi Choice” 
Package. Rich, smooth choco- 
late coatings made as only Bunte 
can. Each center a luscious sur- 
prise. Truly Mi Choice with its 
infinite variety and beauty is the 
perfection of all Box Chocolates. 


Look forthis famous trade-mark 
name “Bunte.” If your dealer 
cannot supply you send his name 
and $1.50. We will mail the 
Mi Choice package postpaid. 


BUNTE BROTHERS, Established 1876, CHICAGO 
Makers of Diana **Stuft’’ Confections 


WORLD FAMOUS 
CANDIES 
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Gandy—The Universal 
Gift—A ppropriate and 
Appreciated Always 
—Bunte Brotuers 


Delightful creams and hard cen- 
ters—milk, opera, vanilla, nut 
and orange creams, nougats, 
apricot jelly, milk almond brittle 


Assortment of chocolate cara- 
mels, chocolate nougats, cocoa- 
nut squares, creams, superfine 
gumdrops and other luscious 
confections 





Milk Chocolates — caramels, 
creams, nougats, etc, Chocolate 


filberts. Chocolate Bittersweet 
—creams, almond brittle, etc. 
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1200 KINDS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE: 


silence now for days, suddenly made up his 
mind that he would live with it no longer. 
His temper was straining at the leash. Yet he 
could not see himself angry with Jan. Never 
with Jan. He was so terribly in love with Jan. 

Having made up his mind in a swift, hot 
flash, he went down-stairs without even wait- 
ing to put on his coat or his tie or to brush his 
dark hair, which stood up in unruly curls all 
over his head. His white shirt was open at 
the throat and his throat looked tense. 

Jan, before the fire, had an open book on 
her lap. The poems of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay seemed to her the only modern poetry, 
and she had complained bitterly the other day 
to Dwight Sutro that she hated having to 
look through all those little volumes for the 
particular line she wanted, and so Dwight had 
had them bound together for her in a mar- 
velous old leather cover. That was the book 
which was open on her lap. She always held 
a pencil when she read and made little notes 
and pictures on the margin. Now she was 
drawing endless profiles of Stephen Ashe, and 
each of them stabbed her with a sick pain. 

He came and looked over her shoulder. 
When he saw what she was doing, he said, 
“You miss your dad so!” 

“Ves,” 

She twisted to look up at him and her eyes 
were hot with an accusation he did not under- 
stand. Nota fortunate beginning. Luck was 
against Ace Wilfong that day. If he had 
turned back the pages of the book he would 
have seen that before Jan began to draw those 
profiles of Stephen Ashe, she had drawn whole 
margins of baby heads, like those you see in 
women’s magazines. She had been wondering 
why she did not have a baby. Was she going 
to lose that, too? 

Ace did not know how to break through her 
silence, guarded by those hostile eyes. 

In the face of that silence, he said at last 
brutally and baldly what he had come to say. 
He would say it. He would violate his own 
sense of this thing to fulfil to the last letter 
his duty to Jan. He would try. 

“Jan, I’d rather you didn’t go around quite 
so much with this young Sutro.” 

Instantly he could have bitten his tongue 
off. Where was his tact? Where was his 
knowledge of human nature? And he knew 
suddenly that he had brooded too long upon 
this thing. 

Jan raised her head slowly from the pictures 
of Stephen Ashe. She laughed. The well of 
anger within Ace trembled and surged. 

‘Please don’t be silly, Ace,” she said lightly. 
“You make a big mistake if you think you can 
order me around. I told you before I married 
you that I must be free—free. I don’t con- 
sider it necessary to give explanations or 
excuses for what I do to anybody. But this 
much I will tell you. I should have gone mad 
these last months without Dwight. I intend 
to have as much of his companionship as I 
choose. You married me under the agree- 
ment that I should always be free.” 

He got up and walked the length of the room, 
walked back, back and forth. Outside, a 
sudden rain blown in from the ocean beat upon 
the windows. Two things concerned him, 
beat upon him as the rain beat upon the 
windows. How far was he bound by that 


‘warning of hers, which she had given and he 


had accepted before their marriage? Where 
lay his honor in regard to that? And could 
this man of her own class, this man who met 
her mind to mind in many things where Ace 
could not yet go—oh, he would some day, but 
not yet—could this man make her happier? 
With an intense effort, he controlled himself. 
He went back to stand beside her. Very 
gently he said: “I mean you to be free, Jan. 
But is there not some freedom you will take 
that puts you in less danger, that does you 
less harm in people’s eyes? I am not thinking 


| . oy s e pee 
Soncekoaine aimseas, | ree about myself in this matter 


But he could not move her that way. Never, 
never. If he had come to her sweetly, come 
to her savagely—but reasonably, never! 

“T’m not concerned with what people say 
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about me. I haven’t the conventional ideas 
that you and your friends have. As for danger, 
I can look after myself. I always have.. I 
know something about the world myself.” 

As is the way of every woman born of 
woman, no matter what her life course, Jan’s 
nerves were cracking under the strain. She 
was going beyond her own feelings, her own 
convictions, in that cold, disdainful voice. 
But her nerves were not as strong as his. 

“But no woman can look after herself.” 
Ace Wilfong’s years of training in the art of 
self-control barely held against the force of his 
anger. ‘No woman knows anything of evil— 
no good woman. I don’t know much about 
good women, I expect. But I know about 
evil. I am not going to let you go out and 
get mixed up in it, even if you want to.” 

His eyes were darker than midnight. He 
believed so in Jan’s innocence. All men of 
Ace Wilfong’s type believe utterly in the in- 
nocence of good women. He looked upon 
Jan’s carelessness of convention—he was a 
very conventional man himself where women 
were concerned—upon her frankness of speech, 
her familiarity with the underworld, as the 
precocious daring of a naughty child. It did 
not alter her need of protection. 

But Jan had risen in a queer, frenzied way, 
as though she could stand no more. 

“You let. me alone!’ she said sharply. 
“T won’t be bossed. My dad never tried to 
boss me. He never told me what I could or 
couldn’t do. He told me never to pay any 
attention to people. I shall do just as my dad 
taught me, always. And I don’t want to talk 
about it any more, and that’s that.” 

She turned her back on him and went over 
to the piano and banged out an angry discord, 
And suddenly Ace Wilfong was overcome with 
a desire to laugh. Childish, all of it. Silly. 
Tempers, misunderstandings, insults. The 
horror began to melt before him. Why, the 
thing to do was to take her in his arms, this 
woman he loved, to kiss away the anger, and 
he would do it. He started to do it. 

But the listener at the keyhole got her 
entrance cue. Gwennie did not knock. Her 
smile at Ace and the placing of the big box in 
Jan’s hands took the same moment. 

Jan opened the box slowly. She felt very 
tired. What was it all about? What did 
anything matter? She might as well go to 
Europe with Dwight Sutro—it would be some- 
thing new. Ace Wilfong, amid the ruins of that 
divine impulse, watched her. 

The mass of white orchids settled about her 
lovely hands like a swarm of butterflies. 

Her look of inquiry was so timid a thing he 
mistook it for fear, so wistfully hopeful a thing 
he mistook it for secret delight. But his 
darkness gave her the answer without any 
violation on his part. 

‘‘Well,” said Jan insolently, striking out in 
her disappointment, in shame at her own weak- 
ness, “somebody besides you seems to know 
that white orchids are my favorite flowers.” 

Black anger engulfed Ace Wilfong, poured 
between him and the memory of those white 
orchids he had laid upon the altar of a girl’s 
smile very long ago. To have sold that love 
secret—Jan! 

How was he to know that Jan Wilfong 
actually could not imagine who had sent those 
fatal orchids, and was never to guess in her 
wildest surmises at the real truth? That is 
what comes of having a secret enemy within 
your gates, an unsuspected enemy with inside 
information as to the vulnerable points of the 
fortress, 

The slam of the door dividing his anger 
from her shook the house. 

Hearing it, Gwennie Wilfong smiled. That 
marvelous Jan Ashe, who could do no wrong! 


Jan Wilfong, so sure of herself and 
contemptuous of convention, plays 
with lightning in continuing her 
friendship with Dwight Sutro—and 
she learns it dramatically in Mrs. 
St. Johns’ Instalment for January 
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You never 
tasted 
such flavor! 


Whole wheat 
at its best! 














Bring your briskest appetite to breakfast. You'll 
relish every spoonful of this tempting, golden feast. 
Roasted and toasted to nut-like deliciousness. Such 
flavor as you never have tasted in any other food. 

Let your family benefit from these healthful, whole 
wheat nutriments in Wheatena: Proteins for body-build- 
ing; Carbohydrates for energy; Mineral Salts for bone and 
tissue; Bran for safe regulation; Vitamin B for growth; 
Vitamin E for vital energy—abundant in the golden 
heart of wheat and retained for you in Wheatena. 

Why not have all this nourishment for breakfast 


tomorrow! 
Children love it! 


No coaxing—no wheedling necessary. Children love 
Wheatena’s whole wheat flavor. They never tire of it and 
often want second helpings. So easily digested that doc- 
tors games Wheatena for children as young as seven 
months. 


Wheatena 


The delicious whole wheat cereal 


On your table in three minutes, at less than 2 cents a pound 


nae: My package of Wheatena and recipe book. Write The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 














both Inside and Out 


A few drops of Absorbine, Jr. in 
water, used as a gargle, destroy 
germs, relieve irritation and soothe 
the inflamed tissue. 

Outside, used full strength, it 
breaks up congestion and relaxes 
the tension of the muscles. 

Used regularly as a gargle and 
mouthwash, it is not only cleansing 
and refreshing, but a preventive of 
sore throat and the more 
dangerous infections 
which often follow. 


Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine J: jr 
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The Irish Songbird (continued from page 72) 


palm, and shaking her own dreary little 
widow’s bonnet to and fro. 

“To have got so far,” Ellen Murphy Riordan 
added, “to have the engagements made, the 
contracts ready to sign, thousands of dollars 
coming in—and then to lose it all in a few 
hours! I’d lose my mind if it was Clem it 
happened to!” said Ellen. 

“Tt seems as if God had seen fit to afflick me 
at the moment I thought everything was fixed 
very secure,” mom would say, wiping her eyes. 
“T’d been to have me hair dressed, for Willie 
always liked me to look good at dinner.” 

This was the introduction of the narrative, 
complete, for the hundredth time. The kitchen 
full of women would compose itself to listen, 
to cluck, to interpolate prayers. 

Regina waiting for Willie. A knock at the 


hotel room door. The housekeeper coming in‘ 


with the strangest look you ever seen on her 
face. And behind her, the fellers that were 
carrying Willie. 

“God keep us all!” the horrified whisper 
would circulate, at this point. 

Willie. Hur’rt, but it didn’t seem hur’rt so 
bad then. He could speak—didn’t he talk to 
the priest for over an hour? And he smiled at 
Biddy when the child came in from church. 

He said he felt sleepy; would Jeanie hold his 
hand? Sure he hadn’t called her Jeanie since 
years before and she might of known there 
was something strange in it! And when she 
set down by him, didn’t he smile at her like a 
child, and tell her that he never meant to be 
cross at her—she’d have to forgive him. 

And here poor Regina would burst into bitter 


| crying, and all the other women would cry too. 


The beauty, the success, the talent, the charm, 


| | the promise that had been Willie Kernaghan, 


wiped out at a blow!—and his widow and little 
girl left without anything but the little life 
insurance he carried, so that she’d be able to 
pay Mrs. Callahan ten or twelve dollars a 
week for a couple of them up-stairs rooms, and 
Biddy could go to school with Annie Curley’s 
Helen, just as if all the talk of Europe and 
riding-horses had never been in it at all! 

“Well, the ways of God are not our ways,” 
Mrs. Callahan would summarize the whole 
incredible episode. Biddy, already at home in 
the friendly, warm, food-scented heaven that 
was the Callahan kitchen, would be conscious 
of her words without distinctly hearing her. 

But on the seventh day after Wolfe Ker- 
naghan’s dramatic sacrifice of his most promis- 
ing and valuable life, when the papers were 
still giving space to encomiums of the hero who 
had flung his own safety aside to save a child, 
when Regina was still clipping newspaper por- 
traits of him from weeklies and the journals 
of far-away cities, and when whole columns in 
praise of his voice were the order of the day 
everywhere, Mrs. Callahan happened to add to 
her philosophical comment the phrase: ‘One 
minute in the stren’th an’ glory of yout’, an’ 
the next wit’ a thruck on the top of him, like 
a mountain that fell on the poor boy!” 

It was this view of it, or rather the expression 
of this view, that smote the dreamily listening 
daughter of the late singer into sudden and 
startled attention. Biddy, seated on the wood- 


box, raised to the speaker blue Irish eyes that 
were alight with strange fear, enlightenment, 
fascination and amazement. 

Mountains—moving mountains! She had 
done it! Her prayers in the cathedral all those 
eons, that yet were but days, ago—her “‘in- 
tention” upon that occasion had been an- 
swered in full! 

Daddy’s concern with the contracts and en- 
gagements had been settled within the given 
time. And he had been happy about it, too; 
he had whispered to mom that he was going to 
sleep—that he felt like a little boy again. He 
had asked her if she loved him, and when mom 
—so miraculously strong and “quiet—had said 
steadily, “Just like always, Willie,” he had 
said that when he waked up she would see how 
psa how considerate he was always going 

! 


to be! 

And he had fallen into that light sleep that had 
grown deeper—and deeper—and deeper—— 

His picture on the front pages of all the 
papers! Hadn’t they all had it, hadn’t they all 
praised his voice to the skies, hadn’t Italy 
indeed cabled its shock and sorrow? 

Finally, he had said that if all these miracles 
came to she should come down to her be- 
loved C s, and wasn’t she here? He had 
said that he would make his peace with God, 
that solemn peace that had indeed been made 
with the flickering candle and the oils. And 
everyone agreed that it was all for the best— 
that daddy would never be worried or nervous 
—never be anything but happy—any more! 

Biddy stared before her; her heart beat hard. 
She seemed to look straight through the 
pleasant kitchen, where the widows—Aunt 
Annie, and Granny, and Mrs. Murphy, and 
Mrs. Cahill and mom, all widows together! 
—murmured and sighed, and seemed to look 
for a strange space of understanding, into an- 
other world. It was her secret. Well, mom 
must never know, and could never understand, 
but she had moved the mountains! 

“You must have fait’ that God does all these 
things for the best, dear’ry,” Mrs. Callahan 
said gently, pityingly noticing the child’s un- 
earthly look. 

“But daddy is better off, with God, isn’t 
he?” Biddy asked anxiously. 

She went over to her mother’s chair, and 
Regina tightened her arm about the slim little 
figure, her eyes filling with tears. 

“Oh, dear’ry, a thousand thousand times!” 
Mrs. Callahan assured her. “Lucky for us all if 
we were safe, wit’ him!” 

“Tt’s very hard to see it that way,’ faltered 
Regina. 

Biddy looked into space again like a young, 
entranced saint. 

“T think I have more faith than ever I had, 
mom,” she said slowly, in a puzzled tone. 

“God bless her!’”’ said old Mrs. Murphy. 

“Well, I hope we'll always accept what God 
sends,” Regina said, closing her eyes and mak- 
ing the sign of the cross. 

“T hope we'll always be resigned to His will!” 
said Biddy—or rather, said Helen Agnes, 
shortly to take Teresa in Confirmation. And 
there was more than resignation, there was 
faith, hope and charity in her voice. 





Behind the Headlines (continued from page 70) 


State . . . Appointment will be heartily in- 
dorsed by members of the bar everywhere.” 
At which Nora’s irrepressible dimple danced. 
She knew one member of the bar whose hearty 
indorsement was not noticeable. Then she 
studied the picture of Brian and—jumped a 
foot as her mother’s face appeared at the door. 
“In the morning,” her mother prophesied, 
“you'll be getting up late and rushing off with 


| no more than a cup of coffee in you.” 


And in the morning Nora did just that. At 
eight she swooped out of the flat, snatched a 
morning paper at the corner, ran for a car and 
was transported cityward. 


The morning paper had a lot more about the 
murder, another piece about Brian Ballingary 
with a better picture, several so-called comic 
strips and the picture of a girl who for some 
reason the picture did not divulge, had won a 
beauty prize. 

At least that was Nora’s impression of the 
swing of current events as she reached the 
office and began the daily routine. A clattering 
of typewriters about her, her own as busy. 
“Dear Sir, In reply to——” and so on until five 
o’clock. Then back home again, past the Dele- 
hanty house, with curtains drawn and crape 
on the door-knob, up her daily three dozen and 
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into the kitchen where Sandy gave short 
answers to the cooing inquiries of his adoring 
mother. 

Nora waylaid him down-stairs as he was 
escaping for the evening. ‘‘What’s this I 
hear about your carrying a revolver?” she 
demanded. 

He gave her a swift, suspicious, curiously 
menacing glare. “Keep your trap shut!” he 
commanded and thrust by her. 

From then on she was never wholly free from 
a shadowy, nameless fear. She tried to tell 
herself it was silly, but it was not to be so dis- 
posed of. Sandy seemed to eat, sleep and con- 
duct himself as usual, but—was there a new 
furtiveness to his eyes? Or was she, after all, 
just a crazy nut to be having such thoughts? 

A week passed and then toward the end of a 
day of steady typing, she was told that E. J. 
wanted to see her in his office. 

E. J. was Nora’s boss, addressed to his face 
as Mr. Benton. A tired little man, always curt 
and often irritable. Yet as Nora stepped into 
his office there was a new, odd quality to him. 

“T’m afraid,” he began uncertainly, “that I 
have bad news for you. You haven’t seen the 
afternoon papers——” 

“The—the afternoon papers?” echoed Nora, 

something clutching at her throat. 
’ “Tm sorry,” the voice that could be so curt 
but now was so oddly uncertain went on, “but 
—they’ve arrested your brother and another 
boy. They are—please prepare yourself for 
bad news—are charged with murder.” 

Nora’s eyes blurred, the office seemed to go 
dark. She did not lose consciousness, but it 
was a moment before she realized that she was | 
in a chair with a tired, concerned face looming | 
vaguely above her and a voice that seemed to 
come from a long distance buzzing in her ears. 

“Drink this!” she heard herself commanded 
as water wet her lips and splashed her frock. 

“T’m—I’m all right,” came her own voice to 
her ears. 

“T’'ll call a taxi,” the voice went on. “And— 
this makes no difference with us. I—we have 
always thought highly of you, Miss McNiel. 
Don’t come back until you’re ready and don’t 
worry about the office.” 

In a dim way she realized that Mr. Benton 





was being extraordinarily kind. She thanked 
him, stilldazed. Sandy—charged with murder! | 
As she sat in the taxi, her fingers close clenched, | 
that began to take definite form in her mind 
. . . Presently she was home in the familiar 
kitchen. A blur of voices, a swarm of reporters, | 
a waking nightmare. 

Neighbors had already brought in the after- 
noon papers. All carried pictures of Sandy and | 
Eddie Shannon, the boy he chummed around | 
with, both manacled to the officers who had 
taken them to headquarters. 

“As if he were a common criminal!” raged 
her mother. “And he with no more harm in 
his heart than a lamb! They should have seen 
him when he was a boy, with the gold curls 
around his forehead and the smile of him.” 

The two boys had been caught in a stolen 
automobile at noon. As both had been armed, 
they had been taken to headquarters and | 
questioned separately, Eddie Shannon being | 
examined first. | 

They had stolen the car because they were | 
scared and had decided to beat it, he had ex- | 
plained. He and his pal, Sandy, had become 
nervous since Sandy had shot Delehanty. 
Delehanty had tried to arrest them as they 
were leaving the market they had robbed. Yes, 
they had recognized him, although he had been 
in citizen’s clothes. Delehanty had arrested 
Sandy before and Sandy had been afraid that 
if he were nabbed he would be sent to reform 
school, as he was on probation. 

This Sandy himself had coolly corroborated. 
The newspapers carried both confessions in 
full, but the nub of Sandy’s was in two para- 
graphs. 

“Shannon, in his statement, said that you 
recognized Delehanty and shot him because 
you were afraid that, being on probation, you 
might be sent to prison—is that so?” Sandy 








had been asked. 
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Auto-] ntoxication - - 
—self-poisoning that is robbing so many men and 
women of the health that should rightfully be theirs! 


HE pace of life has quickened since 

this century began. The motor car saves 
time and steps — but puts a strain on mind 
and nerves. And fast as we drive our cars, 
we drive our brains still faster. 


To crowd in all the tasks—and pleasures 
—of this day, we skimp on sleep and rest. 
We trust too much on nervous strength. We 
eat too hastily — and too well. We take our 
exercise by spurts. 


Regularity is the first rule of health, but 
we are neither regular in sleep — nor exercise 
—nor diet. We are no longer the normal, 
simple-lived human beings Nature intended. 


All too often our bodily functions need 
prompting. All too often food remains within 
us for longer than a day, fermenting and giv- 
ing off poisons—causing intestinal toxemia, 
more commonly called Auto-Intoxication. 


How Auto-Intoxication affects 

the health of nearly everyone 
The poisons of Auto-Intoxication are spread 
through the body by the blood. These 
poisons not only lead to intestinal disorders, 
but they have a harmful second- 
ary effect upon the central nerv- 
ous system. They make men and 
women listless and irritable. 
They cause headache, mental 


SAL HEPATICA is pleas- 
ant to take and prompt in its 
action. Sold in three sizes in 
drug stores everywhere. Buy 
the large size for economy. 








dullness, dragging fatigue. And just because 
headaches, that “tired feeling,” or jumpy 
nerves seem trivial things we take them too 
much for granted—we do not get at the 
cause as promptly as we should. 


7 7 7 


Few of us are free from the poisons of Auto- 
Intoxication, for few of us can lead lives that 
would keep our poison-clearing processes 
in perfect order. 


Sal Hepatica corrects stoppage and sweeps 
away intestinal poisons. It is the approved 
way to relieve and prevent Auto-Intoxication 
—for the best results are accomplished by 
the mechanical action of water, plus the 
eliminant effects of salines in solution. 


Sal Hepatica is a palatable effervescent 
saline. It is a delicately balanced combi- 
nation ofseveral salts. Because it acts promptly 
and directly upon the intestines —the seat of 
Auto-Intoxication—it is indicated in prevent- 
ing this self-poisoning, where the first step is 
to clear the intestines of the waste products 
that are at the root of so many of our modern 
ills. You ought to have 
Sal Hepaticain the house 
always. 

BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
New York 











Protect your hair now! 


Even hair that 
looks healthy 
needs this care 


OUR hair now may be thick, 

clean-looking, strong. To keep 
it, guard against two threatening 
ills—either of which will lead to 
ultimate baldness. 


Dandruff is an actual scalp in- 
fection. Thinning hair results from 
poor scalp circulation. 

Both can be prevented. In most 
cases they can be overcome even 
when long established with_ this 
quick treatment: 


EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 
scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine. Then with the fingers pressed 
down firmly, move the scalp vigorously 
in every direction, working the tonic thor- 
oughly into every inch of the scalp. Comb 
your hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


This simple care prevents and de- 
stroys dandruff, stimulates scalp 
circulation, strengthens your hair 
Make it a part of your morning 
routine—like brushing your teeth! 

Get Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at any 
drug or department store today. Each bottle 
bears the signature of Ed. Pinaud. Pinaud 
Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Sole distributors for Parfumerie Ed. 
Pinaud, Paris. 





ED. PINAUD’S 


Eau de Quinine 
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“T guess that’s about it,” had been Sandy’s 
reply. 
a read that in stricken silence. What 
could one say—or hope for—now? But her 
mother’s reaction was characteristic. 

“Putting lies in the poor lad’s mouth,” she 
blazed out of the black terror that beset her. 
“TJ should think grown men would have some- 
thing better to do!” 

They went to see Sandy that same night. 
When his mother burst into tears he eyed her 
with disgust. ‘For the love of Mike, can the 
shower-bath,” he requested coldly. 

The shadow of prison bars was literally 
across his face as he spoke and in Nora’s 


| tortured eyes at least the grim specter of the 


electric chair shaped itself behind him. Yet 
he remained cool, collected, almost cocky. She 
could not comprehend him until, suddenly, 
she realized that he was living up to some 
movie ideal and actually felt like a hero of sorts. 
She spoke of that to her mother as they re- 
turned home. 

“Even in prison you can’t find a good word 


|for your poor brother,” her mother retorted. 


And that, Nora realized then, would prob- 
ably be her mother’s attitude always. Sandy 
had wrecked all their lives, but never would 
her mother hear blame attributed to him. 

In the morning she gritted her teeth and said 
she was going to the office. 

“You would!” her mother assured her, with 
bitter lack of logic. ‘Poor Sandy has only his 
mother to stand by him now.” 

To which Nora might have made any one 
of many answers. But she said nothing. 

The office at least proved less of an ordeal 
than she had steeled herself to meet. Mr. 
Benton was miraculously kind. The girls who 
liked her were warm in their expressions of 
sympathy and even those girls with whom, in 
the past, she had had her spats and at whose 
mercy she felt herself now, went out of their 
way to be nice to her. 

The cold dead lump in her heart became a 
warm, live lump in her throat. 

And that night, when she got home, she 
found Con O’Connor with her mother. 

“He’s going to be Sandy’s lawyer,” the 
latter announced, all her ancient animosity for 
the grand O’Connors forgotten. “He says he’ll 
take the case himself.” 

“But—but what good can a lawyer do him 
now?” Nora could not help asking. “They— 
they both confessed.” 

“T’ll show you what good a good lawyer can 
do him,” grinned Con. “I’m going down to 
see Sandy tonight. Won’t you come along?” 

“Sure and she'll be proud to,”’ Nora’s mother 
accepted for her instantly. ‘There’s nothing 
me or mine would not do for you, Mr. Con, if 
you'll only see that my poor Sandy gets 
justice done him.” 

To Nora justice seemed the last thing to hope 
for, for Sandy. 

Con came for her in a taxi. “Well—I got 
you into one of these devices of the devil after 
all,” he commented. 

Nora’s thoughts swiftly went back to that 
other night. ‘“Where—have you been all this 
time?” she asked evasively. 

“Chicago,” he replied. “Doing a bit of gum- 
shoeing for dad on a rival firm of contractors 
out there. I read about Sandy’s arrest on the 
train coming back and beat it around to your 
house as fast as I could. Glad to see me?” 

Glad to see him! Her eyes answered him. 
He was no longer the Con O’Connor who must 
be kept in his place but one who came into 
darkness bearing light. He seemed so con- 
fident that hope was renewed in her. And she, 
who had always been so proud, would have 
knelt at his feet then had he asked it. 

Apparently he preferred to slip his arm 
around her, draw her close . . . 

She waited outside the city prison in the taxi 
during the hour he spent with Sandy. When 
he came out her eyes sought his, imploring re- 
assurance of some sort. 

“T’ll knock those confessions into a cocked 
hat,” he assured her definitely. ‘And Brian 
Ballingary as well.” 


“Brian Ballingary?” echoed Nora startled. 
“You—you don’t mean that he will——” 

“The district attorney will hand it to him 
on a gold platter,” Con promised confidently. 
“They’ve got the confessions, you see, and it 
looks like a sure thing—a chance for the bril- 
liant young Brian to win his spurs. But you 
wait—I’ll ride him with them.” 

The assurance should have further uplifted 
her. But she hardly heard him. From the 
moment when she had read Sandy’s confession 
she had known that before her lay an ordeal 
she could not escape. But that Brian Ballin- 
gary should play a part in that ordeal, that he 
should come back into her life at such a time! 
She felt now as if the last remnants of her pride 
were to be trailed in the dust. 

Of a June night they had danced together 
That was all. Yet when the music had ceased 
his dark eyes had glowed with the presage of 
something exquisitely significant. 

Then when his impetuous lips had been about 
to phrase something—had it been “When can ] 
see you again?”—he had been called off to 
attend to some duty that was his as second 
marshal. He had intended seeing her again 
that night, she knew. But as he had departed. 
her escort of that evening had joined her with, 


“T guess the excitement’s about over—what do 


you say we duck?” 

She had never seen Brian since, yet she was 
seeing him vividly this second as memory, 
unasked, placed him before her inner vision 

And now—now, as she suddenly realized, 
Con’s arm was around her again. She closed 
her eyes and did not deny him her lips, either 
then or when he bade her good night. 

From the sleek folds of her best silk stockings 
she took that night a picture clipped from a 
newspaper—the better of the two of Brian 
Ballingary—and tore it into little bits. 

The date of the trial was set early and Con 
offered no objections. 

“Got Brian guessing so soon,” he informed 
Nora; Brian, as he had prophesied, having been 
named to handle the case for the State. 

She saw Con almost daily; they went out 
quite a lot together evenings. 

“No good letting yourself get all shot to 
pieces over this,” he assured her masterfully 
and she felt that this was no time to dispute 
anything he might say. 

The third of May came and Sandy and Eddie 
Shannon went on trial for their lives. The 
court-room was crowded and the corridors 
outside. 

Eddie Shannon was brought in first and at 
him Mrs. McNiel glared. 

“Him that couldn’t keep his mouth shut,” 
she commented audibly, “but had to be open- 
ing it for the black lies to pass through.” 

“Be still!” besought Nora in a whisper. 

“T’ll not that!” her mother retorted, but 
was, for a second, stilled. 

They were bringing Sandy in wearing the 
new suit Nora had bought for him. A contemp- 
tuous-eyed Sandy, glancing coolly around the 
room as they placed him in the prisoner’s cage. 

“As if he was a wild animal!” her mother 
raged anew. 

A titter ran around them; a court officer 
glowered and rap for silence. 

“But I gave him a look to curl his hair,” 
Nora’s mother assured her intimates that 
night. 

Nora, at that moment, had no look for any- 
one. It was not until pleas of “Not guilty” 
had been taken that she let her eyes lift—to 
meet those of Brian Ballingary. 

A second their glances held as if locked. 
She knew at once that he recognized her; he 
half rose, impetuously, as if to cross to her, 
before he remembered where he was. 

Nora felt her heart tighten suffocatingly. All 
in that second she realized that he had yet to 
discover that she was Sandy’s sister. His dark 
eyes, which could be so impetuous and beguil- 
ing, were besieging hers. She took a deep 
breath and then—looked right through him. 

After that she kept her eyes from him. Yet 
for all that she was exquisitely conscious of his 
every movement that first day. 
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Throwing the Light 


of Scientific Frankness on Woman’s Oldest Problem 
has changed, in this way, the hygienic habits of the world 








By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 
Registered Nurse 


ECAUSE one woman told another, be- 

cause doctors advised and authorities 
urged, and because the frankness of scientific 
fact was used in dealing with a trying sub- 
ject, the hygienic habits of the world have 
been changed. 

Almost 80% of American women in the 
better walks of life employ this new way. A 
way that banishes the doubtful efficiency of 
old-time methods with a protection that is 
absolute. 

If you are one of the 20% who cling to old 
ways, ask your doctor, please, about Kotex. 
What he tells you will make a great differ- 
ence in your life. 

No uncertainty, no doubts. You live every 
day unhandicapped. You wear the sheerest 
and gayest of frocks without a moment’s 
thought. The most exacting social demands 
hold no terror, no matter how ill-timed. 


These new advantages 


Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad, is made of 
the super-absorbent Cellucotton. Nurses in 
war-time France first discovered it. 

It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times 
its own weight in moisture. It is five times 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


cabinets in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 


This new way, by supplanting the uncertainty 
of old hygienic methods with certain and 
positive protection, provides charm, immacu- 
lacy, exquisiteness under all circumstances 
... and adds the convenience of disposability 





Easy 











No laundry. As 
easy to dispose 
of as a piece of 


tissue—thus end- 
ing the trying 
problem of dis- 


posal. 


as absorbent as cotton. Kotex also deodor- 
izes by a new disinfectant. And thus solves 
another trying problem. 

_Kotex will make a great difference in your 
viewpoint, in your peace of mind—and in your 
health. Many ills, according to leading medi- 
cal authorities, are traced to the use of unsafe 
or unsanitary makeshift methods. 

There is no bother, no expense, of laundry. 
Simply discard Kotex as you would a piece 
of tissue—without embarrassment. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, 
millions are turning to this new way. Obtain 
a package today. 


Only Kotex is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the 
only pad embodying the super-absorbent Cel- 
lucotton. It is the only napkin made by this 
company. Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex. 


On sale everywhere 


You can obtain Kotex at better drug and de- 
partment stores everywhere. Comes in sani- 
tary sealed packages of 12 in two sizes, the 
Regular and Kotex-Super. Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts Co., 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 
Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 





Utter protection— 
Kotex absorbs 16 
times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times 
that of cotton, and 
it deodorizes, thus 
assuring double pro- 
tection. 

















® 


Easy to buy any- 
where.* Many stores 
keep them ready- 
wrapped in plain 
paper — simply help 
yourself, pay the 
clerk, that is all. 
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Disposal 
and 2 other 
important factors 







No laundry—discard as 
easily as a piee of tissue 
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When you give an Ingersoll 
watch you make a gift that is 
appreciated all out of propor- 
tion to its cost. For there’s no 
gift like a watch, nothing used 
B | so much, consulted so often, 
carried so long. And Ingersoll 
Watches, made for over 30 
years, have a reputation for 
dependability and enduring 
service that is worldwide and 
thoroughly deserved. 
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The New YANKEE 


Recently reduced to 
More closely cased, antique 
bow and crown, new dial and 
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other new features of grace 
and beauty. Sturdy and de- 
pendable. 





for Children 
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De Luxe Set: 


Finest genuine Porm 
leather case with coin pocket, 
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Once, when the dreary process of weeding 
out the twelve presumably good men and true 
| who were to serve as jurors was lightened by 

that touch of comedy that even murder trials 
are not free from, she saw him turn and smile 
at a woman who sat behind him. 
“His mother,” guessed Nora instantly. 
They were much alike as to eyes and shape of 
face. Nora knew now whence Brian had de- 
| rived that clean-cut distinction of feature, that 
| unconsciously proud carriage that had so im- 
pressed her the first and only time they had 
met. 

It was not until the third day that the trial 
actually began. 

The first hour was devoted to Brian’s open- 
ing argument. To Nora, sitting with her fin- 
ger-nails clenched into her palms, that seemed 
an unanswerable presentation of indisputable 
fact, the more cruelly convincing in that it was 
delivered quite dispassionately. 

Con saw it otherwise. “Oh, he might make 
a good corporation lawyer,” he informed Nora 
contemptuously, “but this is a jury case. You 
have to play up to the jury every moment or 
else take a licking. Brian’s going to.” 

Yet to Nora it seemed as if he triumphed 
steadily. The first battle was waged over the 





and counsel for Eddie Shannon argued vio- 
lently against their admission. 

“Objection overruled,” the judge announced 
finally and the jury filed in again to listen to 
the confessions. 

This Con had warned her would probably 
happen. Yet as she heard them put into evi- 
dence, watched the jury’s intent interest in 
one fatal admission after another, all hope 
oozed out of her. 

The government called but two other wit- 
nesses. The first was the medical examiner 
who had performed the autopsy on the mur- 
dered man. 

“Would you say the shot was fired close to 
the body?” was the only question Con put to 
him in cross-examination. 

“The revolver was pressed against the cloth 
of the coat he wore when the shot was fired, in 
my opinion,” was the answer. 

And Con’s eye, seeking out Nora, flashed 
exultantly. 

The other witness for the government was 
the man who had seen Delehanty drop when 
the shot was fired. In direct examination he 
testified to that, and to going to where the 
body lay as the murderer had fled. 

“You knew the dead man by sight?” asked 
| Con, cross-examining. 

“Why—I’d seen him on the beat.” 
“Did you recognize him as you bent over 
| him?” 

“Well, no. It was dark and he did not have 
on his uniform.” 

“That’s all,” Con had informed him quickly. 

Toward what this tended Nora had no ink- 
ling. Con had not revealed his hand to her. 
“Leave it to me,” was all he said. 

The government rested, the defense opened. 
| Con arose. His father was in court for the 
| first time, his great shoulders hunched, his 
‘rough: -hewn hands on his knees. He seemed 

| to watch Con enigmatically, as if he were de- 

| manding of him, “Well—I’ve put a lot of 
money into your education—let’s see what 
kind of lawyer you are, anyway.” 

And Con, calm and self-assured, proceeded 
| to show him and the rest of that crowded 
| court-room. : 

On the night of the unfortunate accident— 
| so he coolly characterized the murder—his 
| client, yet a mere child in years, had broken 
_ into and entered a store. With him had been 

a “pal” still younger. They had gone armed. 
mechan they were murderers at heart? Could 
| the jury believe that? He recalled to the jury 
| their own boyhood and the fascination weapons 
had possessed for them. The boys had gone 
; armed because they were boys and that was 
| the boyish thing to do. 

In the store they had possessed themselves 
of a few paltry dollars. They were not pro- 
' fessionals, just silly kids. As they had left the 








confessions. The jury was excused while Con . 


store a man had halted them at the point of a 
revolver. 

This man was in citizen’s clothes. The 
government’s own witness had not recognized 
him as an officer. To the startled boys he had 
seemed a real, live hold-up man. His client, 
obeying a primal law, had drawn his revolver 
swiftly, without thought. He had not fired it; 
it was still in his hand when Delehanty had 
sought to disarm him. The revolver had been 
discharged, held close to the dead man’s coat, 
not by the pressure of his client’s fingers but by 
that of the fingers that had gripped his. 

Both boys, placed under arrest, had been 
subjected to a long and wearing third degree. 
Question after question had been fired at them 
by men skilled in suggestion. Words had been 
put into their mouths, ideas in their minds. 

“Two kids were put under the third degree 
by men who wanted a confession,” he added 
contemptuously. “They got it. When they 
got through with those kids they would have 
confessed to anything—killing cock robin or 
what not.” 

The first witness for the defense was an ex- 
pert who testified that Sandy’s revolver could 
have been discharged as Con had outlined 
After that both boys were placed on the stand. 
They repudiated their confessions, claimed 
they had not recognized the officer and that the 
revolver had been discharged accidentally 
They stuck to that through a long cross-ex- 
amination. 

Except for that, the defense moved forward 
as swiftly as had the prosecution. Eddie 
Shannon’s mother took the stand and so did 
Nora’s. They both testified that their sons 
had always been good sons. Neither was cross- 
examined. 

Nora herself was the last witness. She 
walked to the stand burningly conscious of 
Brian’s lowered eyes. She said what Con had 
schooled her to. Then: 

“Your witness,” announced Con, turning to 
Brian. 

Nora’s fingers tightened on the rail of the 
witness-stand. But Brian never even raised 
his head. 

“No questions,” he said, his voice very low. 

As she settled, quiveringly, into her seat be- 
side her mother, Nora became curiously con- 
scious of the warm sympathy of a pair of dark 
eyes turned toward her. It was a second be- 
fore she identified the owner of them. Brian’s 
mother. She was startled, briefly her own 
eyes widened incredulously. Then they fell, 
still uncomprehending. 

The case was ready for the jury. Eddie 
Shannon’s lawyer addressed it first but it was 
plain that, by agreement, the chief effort was 
to be made by Con. 

This was Con’s hour; he held the eyes of the 
court-room. He picked up the thread of his 
opening argument and made it the warp and 
woof of his final plea. Boys would be boys, 
he reminded the jury. They would do wild, 
thoughtless things; even the best of them were 
wild. But did the jury believe that there had 
ever been murder in the heart of his client? 
What jury could bring in a verdict that would 
send a mere kid to the chair? What jury 
would even put the stigma of second-degree 
murder on a kid who had actually been too 
scared to use his revolver after he had pro- 
duced it? Wasn’t it clear that the shooting 
had been an accident? 

Then, his voice vibrant, he spoke of the boy’s 
fine mother, who had nestled him as a babe at 
her breast, never dreaming of the day when a 
jury would be asked to send him to that cold 
gray house of death that was in itself a relic of 
older, more barbarous days. 

“And,” he concluded, “I ask those of you 
who are fathers to think of your own sons. 
You know them for what they are. Easily led 
and misled. Their wildness may worry you at 
times, but, gentlemen, you who are fathers 
know they would never commit murder. As 
you would hope for mercy for your boys if they 
made some such misstep, will you not have 
mercy toward these boys?” 

He finished on that a and his immediate 
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reward was a court-rcom that was as still and 
tense as a theater after the curtain descends on 
a powerful second act. Then as he turned and 
sat down, Brian rose. A white-faced Brian 
whose voice was utterly emotionless. 

The task that had been imposed on him, he 
assured the jury, was one he wished he might 
have avoided. But he stood before them as the 
representative of society, for whose protection 
wise and just laws had been enacted. 

“Society through these laws merely strives 
to insure the rights of the law-abiding against 
the menace of those who would prey upon 
them,” he went on. “You have just been 
asked not to take the life of a mere boy. Yet 
that mere boy has taken life. You are told it 
was an accident. Was it accident that he was 
armed? Was it accident that his revolver was 
instantly produced?” 

The defendants, he went on, had been ques- 
tioned separately as to what had happened on 
the night of the murder. They had told a 
story that coincided in every detail in spite of 
the fact that they had had no opportunity to 
collaborate and to fix up such a story. Now 
they repudiated this confession. He paused 
for a second, and then added: 

“The question before you, gentlemen, is at 
which time a reasonable man would believe 
they spoke the truth.” 

To Nora, as the case went to the jury, it 
seemed as if there could be no doubt. Her 
mother might convince herself that Sandy 
was the subject of persecution and Con a 
Daniel come to judgment, but she, in her heart, 


knew that Sandy in his confession had told the | 
truth. Con, joining her and guessing a part of | 


what was in her mind, smiled reassuringly. 


“Tt will be all right,” he assured her posi- | 


tively. “Ballingary played into my hands 
from start to finish. Take that stuff he got off 
about society and its laws—what does the 
word society mean to a bunch of jurors save 
the crowd of blue bloods they all know he 
travels with?” 

“But what he said about the confessions 
seemed strong to me,” Nora could not help ad- 
mitting. “It seems as ifi——” 

“You forget,” Con broke in, “that Sandy is 
being tried by a jury of his peers.” He grinned 
before adding contemptuously: “Brian missed 
one bet after another. Where were Delehanty’s 
widow and children? I’d had them all in court, 
especially when I was addressing the jury. But 
of course Brian’s too high hat for such methods. 
Why, I could have licked him, Nora, if I had 
been on the other side.” 

Nora glanced up at him, amazed. He was 
plainly quite sincere. The trial, in retrospect, 
was to him a game in which he had outpointed 
a rival. Sandy was no more than his pawn. 

“T’m going to send you and your mother 
home in a taxi now,” he added, unconscious of 
what he had put in her mind. 

At home Mrs. McNiel scorned food though 
she consumed quantities of tea, and she flatly 
refused to go to bed. “I'll not eat or sleep till 
Sandy comes home,” she told Nora. : 

But toward dawn she slept in her chair, 
stentoriously, while Nora watched the daylight 
creep into the kitchen. 

At noon Con appeared. “It’s manslaughter!” 
he announced triumphantly. 

“Manslaughter?” echoed Nora’s mother. 

“Manslaughter was the best I could hope 
for,” Con explained. ‘“He’ll get off with a 
prison sentence.” 

“Prison sentence!” flamed Nora’s mother. 
“Do you mean they’ll send him to prison on 
top of all else he’s had to put up with?” 

“‘He’d have gone to prison anyway on the 
breaking and entering while armed charge,” 
Con reminded her. “I only fought to save 
him from the chair.” 

But small thanks he got for that, from 
Nora’s mother. It was Nora who thanked him, 
assured him that she knew how much he had 
achieved. 

“So does the judge,” he assured her, with a 
grin. ‘He dismissed the jury without a word— 
but he looked volumes.” 

One week later the same judge sentenced 
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Sandy. Twenty years on the breaking and 
entering while armed charge, imprisonment for 
life on the manslaughter charge. For a second 
Nora’s mother gasped speechlessly; then merci- 
fully she fainted. 

“He'll never serve it,” Con tried to console 
her later. “We'll get a pardon, in time.” 

“Get out of this house,” she frothed. “You 
black, lying traitor that let them give my 
Sandy life. 

Nora tried to check her and only succeeded 
in diverting the deluge to herself. And if Con 
could escape, as he did presently, she could not 
ever. At times, during the weeks that followed, 
she wondered if her mother were quite sane. 
The whole world revolved around Sandy now. 
She never missed a chance to visit him; his most 
casual request became a sacred trust. 

Mother-love, presumably. Yet if it flowered 
for Sandy, it held only noxious offshoots for 
Nora. Except for the time she spent in the 
office, she got no respite from her mother’s 
tongue, for she seldom went anywhere now. 

“Tt’s as I always told you,” was her mother’s 
comment on that. “You were all for chasing 
off with first this man and then that and now 
never a one of them will more than tip his hat 
to you as he passes you by.” 

Nora let that pass, although she might have 
replied that it was she who passed men by 
nowadays. “I may be unduly sensitive,” was 
the way she would have phrased it, “but they 
seem to have an idea that I’m on the bargain- 
counter somehow.” 

Sensitive she probably was. Yet the world 
will inevitably remold its opinion of a girl who 
has a brother in prison for life, and just to go 
about her business demanded all of the courage 
Nora possessed these days. 

Con she never saw now. 

“[’m going into partnership with Judge 
Macilvary,” he had told her one night when 
they met by chance. “It’s a great opportu- 
nity but I’ve got to work like the devil.” To 
which, awkwardly, he had added, “I haven’t 
much time to play nowadays.” 

The truth, which he withheld, might have 
been kinder. 

“You did a good job,” his father had as- 
sured him, after Sandy’s fate was finally 
settled. “I’ve had some doubt as to what 
sort of a lawyer you’d make, but Judge Macil- 
vary says no lawyer could have done better. 
He says, too, that there is a chance for a young 
man in the firm if I happen to feel like putting 
up the money.” He had paused to let that 
sink in. Then: “What I’m asking is whether 
you’re ready to settle down,” he had added 
bluntly. ‘Mind, if I buy you into the firm, 
there’s no more chasing around with this girl 
and that. It’s time you got married and— 
Sue Macilvary is a fine girl and one you'll do 
well to see more of.” 

To which he might have added, “Take it or 
leave it.” It was an ultimatum and Con knew 
it. He had accepted it. Sue might not match 
Nora, for looks or sparkle, but neither did she 
have a brother in the pen. And—well, a girl 
so handicapped was no wife for a rising young 
barrister, certainly. 

In September the engagement was formally 
announced. Nora read it in the paper on her 
way home from work—and turned the page. 

On the next page she found another head- 
line that checked her for a second. This an- 
nounced that Brian Ballingary had resigned as 
assistant district attorney and was to take a 
trip around the world with his mother. 

Again she turned the page. Con or Brian— 
what did either mean to her? 

The day had been hot for September. When 
she got home she would have her own dinner to 
get, for this was the day on which her mother 
visited Sandy at the prison. Afterward her 
mother would stop to visit with an old friend 
who lived near the prison and with whom she 
had grown so intimate of late that she had 
suggested taking a “‘tenement’’ with her. 

“Tt would be closer to Sandy,” was her in- 
evitable recommendation. 

“Tt makes no difference to me,” Nora had 
replied. 
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What did nowadays? In a few weeks she 
would be twenty-five, yet there were moments 
when she felt a hundred. Tonight she was 
experiencing one of these, for all that, leaving 
the street-car, she walked home with a swing 
to her skirts and a lift to her chin, too proud to 
bow her head to the blows fate had dealt her. 

Before the doorway in which, on an April 
night, she had assured Con that she was 
“beautiful but numb” stood a_long-nosed, 
exquisitely groomed roadster. 

It looked utterly out of place there, but be- 
fore she could more than wonder to whom it 
belonged a lean, lithe young figure sprang from 
it and came toward her swiftly, yet curiously 
suggesting uncertainty. And Nora felt a 
strange tautening, knew definitely that some- 
thing breathless was about to happen. 

He was here in front of the house and he 
was going to speak to her—Brian Ballingary! 
Incredible but true. 

“T’ve just been to see Mrs. Delehanty,” he 
began, as if he too felt his presence here needed 
explanation. ‘Mother has been interested in 
her case, you see, and as we sail a week from 
Wednesday ——’ 

“Oh, yes,” was the best Nora could manage, 
as he paused. 

“T was just wondering if I—dared call on 
you,” he went on. ‘And while I was hesi- 
tating I saw you and—I sail a week from 
Wednesday.” 

The man certainly talked oddly, yet there 
was that in his eyes that quickened Nora ex- 
quisitely. And, for the first time in months, 
aroused the old impishness in her. 

“T hope you have a pleasant voyage,”’ she 
assured him politely. 

“Pleasant—oh, my Lord!’’ he retorted dis- 
mally. And added abruptly, “This may be 
my last chance to see you for a long time. 
Could you—would you take a ride with me?” 

He was plainly fearful that he was to be 
refused. As, Nora realized, he had every 
reason to be. 

“T should say not!” she assured him with 
flat finality. 

The only trouble with that was that he did 
not hear her, which was natural inasmuch as 
her tongue absolutely refused to transmit any 
such message to him in the face of what her 
eyes glimpsed in his. And so the next thing 
she knew there she was beside him with the 
houses running past them. 

As soon as she recovered her breath she 
glanced up—and then lost it again. 

“So you’re not going to marry Con O’Con- 
nor!’ he burst- our surprisingly. 

“‘What—me?” gasped Nora, wide-eyed. 
“Why, he’s going to marry Sue Macilvary.” 

“T know—I saw that in the paper tonight. 
It was a great surprise to me. I thought you 
were engaged. Weren’t you, ever?” 

_ “Never! We used to go around a bit and he 
stuck by us while—while Sandy was in trouble. 
After that he became busy.” 

‘“‘He’s getting lots of business these days,” 
Brian corroborated. ‘“He’s very clever.” 

“At getting people off, you mean?” Nora 
suggested bitterly. 

“Please!” he pleaded. “I’ve always been glad 
he won—I’m not criticizing, truly. He did no 
more than his duty to his client and he handled 
the case beautifully. I tried to tell him so 
myself and got high hatted for my pains.” 

“What? Do you mean to say Con O’Connor 
tried to high hat you?” she demanded. 

“And made a good job of it, too,”’ he assured 
her, with a rueful grimace. ‘He as much as 
said that I’d won the case for him.” 

“Well, I like that!’ announced Nora indig- 
nantly. “As if everybody except the jury 
couldn’t see that——” At that point she 
realized what she was saying and bit her too 
impulsive lip. 

“He was right, though,” said Brian soberly. 
“Tt was the jury I had to make see it. And—I 
couldn’t make them. I fell down, hard. I 
would have resigned the minute the trial was 
over if the chief would have let me. Not that 
it made much difference, the way it worked out, 
of course. I never expected a first-degree 


verdict.” At that point he realized what he 
was saying and stopped short, too. 

They drove on, neither able to speak, 
through a silence that only the purr of the 
engine broke. Presently Nora stole a glance at 
him out of the corner of her eye. His eyes were 
ahead, his face in profile. She let it fill her 
vision for a second and then, because her heart 
was beating as if something must burst, said: 

“You'd better take me home now.” 

“I suppose so,” he acquiesced and added. 
“T know it was foolish of me to think you could 
ever forgive me.’ 

In his voice, as it trailed off, was a weary 
hopelessness that she found unendurable. 

“Tt isn’t that at all,” she began passion- 
ately. “It—it’s—oh, can’t you see yourself?” 

His eyes came toward her. He said nothing 
for a second. Then: “I can’t see anything but 
you,” he assured her huskily. And proved it 
by all but running over a pedestrain. 

“You—you’d better watch where you’re 
going,” Nora advised breathlessly. 

Instead, he stopped short—with a front 
wheel touching a hydrant, which is against the 
law, as even a young assistant district attorney 
should know. And beyond that he was guilty 
of yet another offense in that his lights were 
not lighted, although the September dusk had 
fallen swiftly as they drove. 

Fortunately there was no officer around— 
or anybody else. For, obedient to a higher, 
more imperative law, his hands had captured 
hers and their pulses were running wild. 

“Have I a chance?” he was imploring. 

“Oh, Brian!” she answered miserably. 
“Think of Sandy. And—my mother.” 

Evidently he saw no reason why Sandy 
should come into this. For: “Do you mean 
that you don’t feel that you can leave your 
mother?” he asked, ignoring Sandy. “I know 
how much she must need you—you must seem 
all she has left—but perhaps, in time——” 

“Ch it isn’t that!” she broke in. “Nothing 
matters to her now except Sandy. But she 
does need me in—in other ways.’ 

“Money?” he guessed, his voice quickening. 
“But I can look out for that. I’ll buy her an 
annuity. Please don’t be silly about it, Nora 
dear. I can so easily——” 

“She wouldn’t touch i it—not from you. She’d 
call it blood-money.” 

“So much the better,” he persisted eagerly. 
“Tf she thinks it’s her due she'll take it—if only 
for Sandy’s sake. Can’t you see that?” 

Nora could. Let her but oppose it as im- 
possible and her mother would retort: ‘Sure, 
and what less could a man who sent a widow’s 
only son to prison do for him and her?” 

Nora felt herself weakening. ‘But—there’s 
your mother too!” she reminded him desper- 
ately. “What would she think?” 

“She'll think I’m the luckiest man alive. 
She saw you in court,” he reminded her. 
“And long before she guessed how I felt to- 
ward you, her heart went out to you. ‘All this 
would break some girls, but it will make her,’ 
she told me. ‘She’ll carry on, no matter what 
happens, because she has courage.’ ” 

“Courage?” echoed Nora. ‘Me?” 

“And,” he went on, “‘she is very firm in her 
belief that courage is the basis of all virtues. 
And it is, at that. She'll love you Nora as” 
—his voice became vibrant—‘“I do.” 

As he finished it was very well indeed that 
there was no police officer or anybody else in 
their immediate vicinity. For she could with- 
stand him no longer. 

“To think,” he murmured presently, his 
arm very tight around her, “that I might have 
sailed next week without—this.” 

Nora looked up at him. Her hat was more or 
less over one eve, placed there by the exigency 
of the moment and not with considered co- 
quetry, but the effect was none the less pulse- 
accelerating. 

“Oh!” she mocked. ‘Do you still plan to 
sail a week from Wednesday?” 

“Not unless we can sail together,” he replied. 
“T think we ought to, everything considered— 
don’t you?” 

Evidently—very evidently—she did. 
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My Child’s Other Mother by Harriet W. Corley  (coninued from pose 30) 


path. But Sheila was purring contentedly. 
When we reached the house she sat in her 
foster-mother’s lap and watched her gravely as 
she took off her coat, and censured me mildly 
about coming out in the a 

“See,” said one of the girls, “‘she can just 
walk under this drawer when we open it.’ 
That delighted both of them. And I left while 
they were chuckling. 

All this was seven years ago. More than I 
can possibly explain, Sheila is one of them, one 
of the family. She is mine; yet as solidly as 
though she had been born to them, she is theirs. 
So skilful, so avowedly tactful, so generous is 
that other mother that never for one moment 
have I felt my rights set aside. 

Gradually Sheila made her way into the 
little group. She began to call the father dad, 
and the mother mother. I think it took a little 
coaching to get her to call me mother, too. 
Nobody else did, you see! 

So she calls us both mother but with such a 
different intonation that we never mistake 
which one she is addressing. 

Her mother and I have a unique partnership. 
We talk over what is best for our daughter and 
if there are any adjustments to be made we 
compromise. I do not deny that dt first it 
took infinite tact and patience. But through 
her experience and wisdom, the other mother 
supplied what I lacked. 

Being a younger mother, naturally I had less 
knowledge and more theories. Then when I 
had offered one, I looked about her own rosy 
family, met the quizzical look in her eye and 
we would smile. On the other hand I occasion- 
ally advanced an idea which she approved 
highly. Then it would be put into operation. 

I work to support my little girl, we are happy 
companions, but I would no more issue a com- 
mand or a suggestion as to her conduct than I 
would go to a stranger’s house and do so. 
Though I have pointedly inquired whether or 
not her mother knew she was up so late, I 
wouldn’t dream of telling her to go to bed. I 
would never take her for a walk or give her 
candy without sending her to her mother to ask 
if it might be done. Not because I am not en- 
tirely free to do as I choose! But that is not 
my province. And every mother has her plan, 
her system; if it is to work it must not be 
ignored. 

What father is not often at fault in the gifts 
he makes his child? I know I am. Last 
Christmas I gave Sheila a little brushed-wool 
skating costume in bright crimson. She had 
not yet learned to skate, but that was unim- 
portant; I thought that she would make an 
agreeable spot of color on the coasting hill. 

The neighborhood children thought so too 
and, since the good old days are done, hailed 
her, not as Red Riding Hood, but as Red Hot 
Mama, until Sheila took refuge in the garage. 

It was undeniably dashing, out-of-doorsy 
and smart and it seemed to me that Sheila 
could ignore such rudeness, particularly as it 
had cost more than any mother or my own 
common sense would have allowed. 

“They can’t disappear me,” wailed Sheila, 
meaning that however she might try, she could 
not become inconspicuous. 

Well, she did not wear the suit again. 

If her report card is not thrust proudly into 
my hands on the first of the month and an un- 
accustomed meekness sits upon my child, I 
know that I am not to ask to see it until she 
has gone to bed. Even then the chances are 
that I will not see it. 

She wasn’t to blame for that low mark in 
deportment, really. And the mark in arith- 
metic was due simply to those few days when 
she was at home with a cold. 

I may or may not subside with an uneasy 
feeling that I myself have given the child the 
cold. And was I, it may be inquired, always at 
the head of the class when J was nine? 

I wonder if all fathers marvel as I marvel? 
What a miracle of loyalty, of patience, a 
mother is! How many questions does she 


answer in a single day? How many steps does 
she take? How many stitches? How many 
accidents avert? How many wounu. neal? 

From the beginning Sheila accepted us un- 
questioningly in our separate réles. I may be 
seated quite handily, yet she will flash by me 
with a cut hand or a bruised finger to her other 
mother, with no intended slight to me. 

When she broke her arm she fled to the safe 
harbor of her other mother’s arms. I marveled 
at the composure of the mother at the tele- 
phone as she called the doctor. But that com- 
posure, not my hysteria, was reflected in Sheila’s 
own attitude. 

Sheila’s doll family is taken extremely seri- 
ously by her and one year when I was traveling 
I received word that the baby had pneumonia. 
I was rushed and read the letter hurriedly, 
thought it was my baby and dashed to a tele- 
graph office, ordering doctors and nurse and 
everything done. I think someone had to 
wake up in the middle of the night to receive 
the message, brought a mile from the village. 
Too much attention, they thought, for a doll! 
And now mumps or measles or other childish 
ailments are usually announced to me at the 
eleventh hour. 

Sheila comes to me for money for ice-cream, 
for a hair-cut, for any additions to her school 
outfit or for any special favor which wisely she 
knows perfectly well her mother would not let 
her have. The more ingenuous her request, 
the more I suspect her. She has a feeling of 
camaraderie about money which I am afraid 
scandalizes her mother a trifle. 

On Sunday mornings the breakfast hour is 
usually at noon unless someone is going to 
church, never obligatory among the children. 
The father had planned on rather a general 
exodus this day, however, and had asked thie 
vegetable man to call and take the dog. 

Not one of the children up to this moment 
had cared enough about Sandy to be respon- 
sible for his feeding, but when word flashed 
from bed to bed that dad was selling him, con- 
sternation reigned. There was much scram- 
bling to banks, purses, much consultation in 
whispers. A flushed, tearful little girl in gay 
pajamas catapulted onto my bed with my 
purse. They needed ninety cents more. A 
pint or more of money was pressed upon the 
father in lieu of the vegetable man’s check, and 
the foiled buyer sped away. Neither the father 
nor the mother nor the children ever mentioned 
the incident. The dimes and quarters found 
their way back to their separate sources. And 
Sandy was not neglected again. 

Often during the winter Sheila visits me in 
town. She delights to prowl about my tiny 
workshop, to try her hand at the typewriter or 
draw pictures on my board. We spend the 
time in doing things she has planned, visiting 
museums, the aquarium, going to the circus or 
carefully selected shows. 

It is a period of relaxation for her and of 
some slight perplexity, albeit joy, for me. She 
is rather vague about her current bedtime, how 
many shower-baths per diem her mother would 
approve and which socks go with which gown. 
She is of even less help when I flounder about 
the menu at meal-time. Since the day she 
brought the manager of the restaurant to my 
side by roaring aghast that white bread was 
‘poison for little children,” she has offered few 
suggestions. And from the light in her eye as 
I order I gather that her silence is to her 
advantage. 

This summer I sent her to a camp for the 
reason most fathers do, I fancy—less for the 
child’s own good than to relieve her mother. 

She writes both of us regularly and variously. 
She cheers her mother with the idea that she 
will soon be home to feed the puppies, and me 
with the thought that she is taking good care 
of her sneakers and may not need any more 
next year. 

I hear of her swimming prowess, and how 
she fell from a rowboat and was not drowned. 
(I am not to tell mother this and worry her.) 
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She spoiled her white shoes by trying to clean 
them with tooth-paste. Will I meet her at 
Grand Central when she comes home and take 
her to breakfast at a hotel? 

To her mother she writes little intimate de- 
tails of her welfare. Her food, her bath, her 
clothes. She ate some green apples and wasn’t 
very sick. She is remembering to brush her 
hair but only twenty times instead of fifty. 
There is much intimacy of inquiry about the 
doll family, to whom she writes en masse. And 
though she is having a good time, mother 
darling, she would rather be at home. 

To me, however, she tactfully alters this 
sentiment. “I am having a good time but do 
not forget my lovely time at home.” 

Many of my friends have asked me if I never 
feel jealous of my baby’s love for this other 
mother. I know that my nature in other 
situations is not guiltless of certain definite 
elements of jealousy. But how could I possibly 
mind if my child loves the one who has devoted 
her waking, yes, and many of her sleeping 
hours to her for seven years? 

I think Sheila herself understands my feeling. 
On Mother’s Day she gathered a large bouquet 
of flowers for her other mother. I was in town 
so I received a note. 

“T am writing to you on Mother’s Day,” the 
letter ran, “and I congratulate you very much.” 

From every point of view I am to be con- 
gratulated. Sheila loves us both and scatters 
her favors with striking impartiality. I don’t 
believe that she has ever or will ever cause 
either of us a momentary heartache. If she 
chances to give one of us a casual caress, she 
seeks out the other and gives her the same. 

I know that many of my friends censure me 
for giving up my child to this extent. They 
feel that whatever I could give her, because I 
am her mother, would have been enough. I 
think that this is the commonest mistake 
women in my situation make. I cannot quite 
flatter myself to the point of agreeing. My 
baby and others’ babies deserve more than a 
mother alone can possibly furnish. 

I am not at all sure, when I observe the 
patience, the tact, the endurance—particularly 
the endurance—it requires, that I would have 
made a good job of motherhood. For a woman 
is not raised to the skill of mothering by the 
simple fact of having borne a child. 

And as things stand, Sheila and I are what 
many mothers and daughters never can be, 
excellent friends. We are courteously intimate. 
We make delightful excursions into the land of 
imagination and humor. 

And heresy though it may be, I am not at all 
sorry that a twenty-four-hour-a-day contact 
has been denied us. It has somehow intensi- 
fied rather than diminished our love for each 
other. Sometimes I am sure her other mother 
envies me! 

“You never have had to say don’t in your 
life,” she tells me. ‘You don’t mean having 
one’s face washed, nor practising one’s piano 
lesson, nor doing one’s home work. You mean 
entertainment, pleasure, a little change from 
the customary routine.” 

Here is the special advantage to Sheila. 
Because I am sufficiently apart from her I 
realize that she is a personality apart. Young 
as she is, I realize that she deserves considera- 
tion. She has a right to her own views, how- 
ever they may require to be modified by tender 
guidance. The fact that I bore her does not, I 
perceive, give me the right to control her 
destiny. She is not put on earth to finish out 
the paths I myself failed to tread, but to tread 
new paths of her own. 

I wish as early as possible to help her find the 
niche for which she is best fitted. Naturally, 
since it was denied me, I would love to see her a 
mother in a large white house with green blinds, 
six children, with snub-nosed shoes and calico 

nies. She, however, may not be interested 
in that. And if she chooses what she terms 
“skirts which bounce up and down,” the type- 
writer or the drawing-board, then it is my right 
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to help her get the best skirt, the best type- 
writer, the best drawing-board, but not to 
choose among them for her. 

To that to which she belongs she shall go 
with my blessing. For there lies happiness if 
she truly belongs. 

My own happiest moments are those when 
glistening from her bath, I tuck her in bed with 
her phalanx of dolls and Teddy-bears and kiss 
her good night. Then, if my next day is full, I 
start back to town. I stand on the crest of the 
hill and look about me. 

Behind the house the sky is sprinkled with 
stars. There is infinite peace, infinite security. 
This home of my little daughter’s lies very far 
from a troubled world. 

The bustle of the subway, the noise of the 
elevated train, the glare of the town lights, 
since they do not penetrate my baby’s dreams, 
cannot disturb the peace I bring back to them. 

I could snatch Sheila up and take her away 
with me. The mother would bid me god- 
speed, for Sheila is mine. But if I did so, like 
the babe held aloft by Solomon, she would be 
menaced by the sword of circumstance. I 
would find in my arms a child with half an 
opportunity. Halfalife. Halfachild. Mine? 
Ours. 
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The Love Lesson 
(Continued from page 65) 


to give a double page to. O shame, O agony, 
O humiliation, and O joy! For Clara Perkins, 
of Bangor, Maine, was not struggling in this 
defiling grasp. In fact, she was returning the 
kiss 


How long the kiss lasted Clara would not 
have liked to admit. But a score of long-dead 
Perkinses screamed their horror and their 
ghostly voices finally penetrated through the 
fog of dizziness that enveloped her. 

Righteousness knotted her fists and virtue 
strengthened the muscle of her right arm. She 
struck King Louis right on his mouth; he 
stepped back and wiped away a trickle of blood. 

Then, grinning gaily, he advanced upon her 
again. She turned, dodged and escaped into 
the ballroom. She found Mr. Hethergill. 

‘Please, oh please, take me home!” she al- 
most sobbed. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” he asked. 

‘“‘A man insulted me. A great brute of a 
man,” said Clara. 

“Then we'll go,” said Mr. Hethergill. 
“Unless you’d like me to beat him up.” 

Through her tears Clara smiled. The 
scrawny arms of Mr. Hethergill hardly seemed 
competent to the situation. So she rode away 
from the scene of gaiety which had degen- 
erated, as far as she was concerned, into a 
scene of licentiousness. 

She changed her clothes in Martha’s apart- 
ment on 163rd Street. She couldn’t bear fac- 
ing Martha’s inevitable questions. So she 
took the subway all the way to Twenty-third 
Street and then the cross-town car deposited 
her at Mrs. Kinnear’s sometime after midnight. 

What a debasing thing was our own nature! 
For Clara Perkins was essentially honest. She 
knew that she had committed the unladylike 
act of punching King Louis not because she 
hated his kiss, but because she had liked it. 

Her face was streaked with tears when she 
looked at herself in the mirror the next morn- 
ing, which was Sunday. Soap and water left 
her cheeks and lips a trifle bloodless. Actuated 
by impulses that she could not understand, but 
which old Biological Necessity knows all about, 
she slipped down-stairs and proceeded to a 
drug-store on Ninth Avenue. There she 
acquired a lipstick, rouge and powder. She 
may have felt shameless when she appeared at 
breakfast, but she certainly looked good. 

After breakfast she went back to her room 
| and opened her trunk. From it she took a 
photograph of Dan Saunders. 

She had returned his diamond, but she had 
kept his picture and a cheap little braeelet that 
he had given her. If the truth be told, she had 
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know how they may have beautiful, white 
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FREE DIRECT FROM ENGLAND 
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wept many times as she looked at these me- 
mentoes of her brief love-affair. Now, she al- 
most sneered at them. How could she ever 
have thought that she cared for him? For she 
was obsessed with memories of a man in a 
powdered wig and a thrilling court dress. 

She made a parcel of the photograph and 
bracelet, walked around to the post-office sub- 
station in the drug-store, and mailed it. 

As she emerged from the drug-store, she 
bumped right into Dan. He stepped back with 
an apology, then colored as he recognized her. 
She blushed. How could she have cared for a 
man who wore the livery of a chauffeur? 

“‘How’s tricks, Clara?’’ he asked. 

“Everything seems to ‘proceed normally,” 
she primly told him. 

“Aw, don’t be so stuffy!” he said. “I’m a 
bold, brutal man, altogether too coarse and 
common for a refined girl like you, but just 
because you don’t love me, you don’t have to 
hate me, do you?” 

“T’m not interested in you at all,” she icily 
informed him. 

“Mind my walking to the corner with you?” 

“There’s nothing to be gained by it,” she 
replied. “I feel I should tell you that I just 
mailed your picture and bracelet to you.” 

“Didn’t want any souvenirs of me kicking 
around the place, eh?” he almost sneered. His 
cheeks colored with sudden wrath. ‘Listen, 
Clara, you give me one severe pain. Maybe 
you think I’ve gone around pining for you. 
Well, I did for a while, but that’s all over.” 

“T’m sure that it’s very gentlemanly of you 
to tell me how your feelings have changed,” 
said Clara. She, too, almost sneered. 

“Aw, rats on that refined stuff! What good 
isit? What funisit? I meet up with a girl last 
night that knocks me for a loop. I grabs her 
and kisses her, and she hooks me one on the 
chin that had me groggy for a minute. Now 
you wouldn’t call that ladylike. You’d think 
that a dame that clung to a man like he was a 
raft and she a drowning person, and then hung 
one on his lip, was too coarse and common for 
words. Well, you telling me you sent back my 
picture don’t mean a thing in my life. If I 
had a picture of yours I wouldn’t waste time 
sending it back, I’m so busy trying to find out 
who that dame was that I kissed last night.” 

“Weren’t you even acquainted with the 
lady?”’ she demanded. 

“Oh, it was at a masked ball, one of those 
silly things a nice girl like you wouldn’t care 
about. She was Pierrette and I was King 
Louis.” 

She looked at him; at the corner of his mouth 
was a tiny abrasion. He fingered it gently. 

“That’s her trade-mark,” he announced. 
“My, how that doll could dance!” 

“Would you like to walk home with me?” 
she asked. Her voice was suddenly meek. 

He looked at her. ‘Say, you look prettier 
than I ever saw you,” he told her. ‘Sure, 
that’s what I was saying—no sense in our hat- 
ing each other.” 

At the crossing, she stumbled; he caught her; 
she leaned heavily in his arms. She looked up 
at him with something in her eyes that he had 
never seen there before. 

“If I'd known it was you last night, Dan,” 
she whispered, “I’d never have struck you.” 

He felt the litheness of her in his arms. He 
looked into the same eyes that last night had 
grown misty, then had become angered. 

‘Well, for the love of Mike!” he said. 

Seventy-five seconds later, a policeman 
strolled up and tapped Dan on the shoulder. 

“It’s spring,” said the officer, ‘and every- 
thing like that, but don’t forget that there’s 
people on their ways to church, Don’t be 
putting ideas in their heads.” 

They broke apart, Dan grinning sheepishly 
and the girl in an agony of embarrassment. 

“Why didn’t I know that it was you?” she 
breathed. 

Dan chuckled. ‘Next time you will.” 

Did I say that tricks are played upon that 
teacher, old Biological Necessity? I was wrong; 


it is she who plays tricks upon us all, her | 


pupils. 
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ceremony on their wanderings and one never 
| omitted. He and Jill had managed to make 
tea in the most unlikely places. Something 
about the pretty, domestic neatness of it all, 
| the waiting caddy, the singing kettle, the plate 
| of petits beurres, showed him that she had been 
| confident of his return and as he went to her 
and kissed her he said: “It is good to find you 
| here.” 

| ‘Where else should you find me!” smiled 
Jill, looking her contentment up at him. 

He kissed her again and ran his hand over 
her bright, short hair. “Rather jolly, all the 
same, our life, isn’t it, Jill?” he said. 

jill had been feeling depressed, had been 
thinking about England, but the mood was 
dispelled by Dick’s loving gaze. 

“T should rather say it was!” she replied. 
“Tt sometimes almost frightens me to think 
how happy we are, when so many other people 
come such croppers.’ 

“Well, we’re rather an exceptional couple, 
aren "t we?” said Graham, going to his chair. 

“We are exceptionally attractive, for one 
thing, so that it requires no effort for us to 
remain fond of each other. And we know how 
to arrange our lives, to cut out the inessential 
things that suffocate so many people, and to 
keep the essential; solitude; nature; work.” 

Jill wondered what her work might be; but 
since, even at home, she had nothing that could 
|accurately so be described, she only said: 
| “How did it go? Was she pleased to see you?” 
| “Frightfully pleased. I’ve started well. 
| Though it’s difficult to keep her alive if one 
doesn’t talk to her and flirt with her.” 
| “And Mademoiselle Ludérac? Did you see 

her?” 

“Yes. I saw her’; Graham stretched across 
and took the cup of tea she gave him 

‘Really and truly saw her? Not out of doors 
in a mackintosh and black shawl?” 

“She was in a black apron, arranging the 
room.” 

“Ts she just a sort of housekeeper, then? 
Do tell me what you thought about her.” 

“She’s rather beautiful, I think,” said 
Graham. “She has beautiful hands, and 
beautifully shaped shoulders.” 

“And beautiful eyes,” said Jill. ‘I saw them 
the other day. They seemed to be all I did 
see. They are the sort of eyes one could never 
forget. The sort one sees sometimes in a pic- 
ture, that follow you, you know; as if they 
wanted to say something; and couldn’t.” 

‘Well, I didn’t notice her eyes.” 

“Did you talk to her?” 

‘We exchanged a word or two. She was 
quite civil and correct. And she went up and 
got the old lady’s cosmetics and painted her 
face for her. It was rather pretty to see. 
She’s good to the old vulture.” 

“Painted her! But how marvelous, Dick! 
Like a big baby having its face washed?” 

“Exactly. It was rather touching.” 

“Y’m glad you were touched, Dick. It’s 
what you need, you know,” Jill assured him, 
smiling at him, ‘“‘with that queer, hard heart 
of yours. Mademoiselle Ludérac 7s lovely, 
then. I felt she would be, from the moment I 
saw her mother’s grave.” 

But to this Graham returned, and with an 
effect of sudden harshness: ‘‘Well, for my part, 
I must confess that I found her rather re- 
pellent.” 





Jill, next afternoon, said that she would go 
up to the manoir with him and see if Mademoi- 
selle Ludérac would have a walk with her. 

“But I’m not going up today,” said Graham. 
“It’s not raining. Yesterday was an exception, 
I’m going up the mountains this afternoon.” 

“T’ll go alone, then. The old lady won’t turn 
me out even if you don’t come with me.” 

“She'll fall upon your neck. But as for the 
young lady, you'll fail in your enterprise there, 
I warn you.” 

“How do you mean, fail?” asked Jill. 

“She’s not a malleable ‘young person. Not 





The Old Countess (Continued from page 55) 


at all eager to make our acquaintance. She 
doesn’t at all identify herself with her old 
patron’s vagaries.’ 

“T don’t care. I shall find out a way. I’m 
quite determined to know her,” said Jill. So 
she started forth alone. 

But when she reached the manoir—taking 
the mountain path—Joseph told her that Made- 
moiselle Ludérac had gone out; so her hopes 
were fady frustrated. However, there was 
the old lad 

Sladame, de Lamouderie was evidently wait- 
ing and her disappointment in seeing Jill alone 
strove vainly to mask itself in delight. All the 
same, as Jill said to herself, half a loaf must be 
better than no bread; and she saw that after a 
swift readjustment the old lady was, indeed, 
very glad to see her. Her eye passed with its 
expression of avid attention over Jill’s dress, 
new to her today, and charming in its tones of 
rosy cedar, its deft mingling of silks and wools. 

“You are an incarnation of the springtime, 
madame,” she told her. ‘One understands 

your husband’s devotion.” 

“My husband’s devotion!” Jill flushed a 
little, stared a little, and then laughed. That 
Graham should have expressed anything of his 
feeling for her to the old lady she knew to be 
impossible. 

Madame de Lamouderie interpreted her 
silence as gratification. “To see such a 
ménage restores one’s faith in human nature,” 
she went on. “You are too young, perhaps 
too innocent of life, to know how rare a thing 
it is for a wife, however captivating, to retain 
her husband’s fidelity. But when I look at you, 
the miracle explains itself.” 

“But we don’t think fidelity a miracle in 
England,” said Jill, coolly if kindly. “I won- 
der if you’d mind my smoking?” 

“Mind? Not the least in the world. My 
daughter also smokes. All fashionable women 
smoke nowadays, as I am well aware... 
So. He has returned to his mountains. I do 
not blame him. Why should he care to look at 
an old woman when he can look at mountains? 
He is a remarkable man, your husband, 
madame; very remarkable. Full of power, 
charm, seduction. But he is severe, too. He 
frightens me. I tremble before him!” 

“But how horrid of Dick! What has he been 
doing?” 

“He has done nothing,” said Madame de 
Lamouderie. “It is I who do things—wrong 
things. I commit blunders. He makes me 
feel it.” 

“T can’t think of Dick as a mentor!” said 
Jill. “You must snub him if he behaves badly.” 

“Ah; it is easy for you to say so, young and 
beautiful as you are. If I could recover, if only 
for an hour, my lost youth, the tables might be 
turned, that I own!” said the old lady ruefully. 
“As it is, his are all the advantages, and he 
makes me feel it.” 

Jill smiled upon her. “Really you mustn’t 
take Dick so seriously. You'll turn his head.” 

The old lady shook hers. “No. Ah, no; 
I shall never turn his head.” 

‘Well, you mustn’t expect me to regret that, 
must you!” laughed Jill, and at that the old 
lady, eying her again, laughed also, saying: 

“Ah, I see that you are witty, as he is. And 
you do not frighten me. I come to you 
always when I fear that he means to be unkind.” 

“Splendid!” said Jill. ‘Between us we'll 
keep him in his place. Tell me,” she said, 
after a little pause, “were you a friend of 
Madame Ludérac?” 

The old lady had, perhaps, been brooding on 
the aberrations in her idol, but the question 
recalled her, almost with an apparent shock. 
“Madame Ludérac?” she repeated. “Who has 
spoken to you of her?” 

“Nobody,” said Jill, surprised but not dis- 
concerted by the old lady’s sharpness of tone. 
“T saw her grave, last autumn, in the cemetery 
here, and it was so different from all the other 
graves that it interested me; especially after 
coming up here and seeing where she lived.” 
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The old lady was looking at her with the 


shock still on her face. Then, slowly, her ex- | F ae 

pression softened and she sat gazing with a 

greater gravity than Jill had ever seen upon her 

face. “No. I did not know her,” she said; but 

she said it gently. 
“She died before you came here?” Wi h h 
“No; she died while I was here; six years ooses e 








ago. I did not know her; but I saw her. She 
was mad,” said Madame de Lamouderie. 


“ven Diente Iam glad the people have Tre a sure Che 


not talked to you. It is a sad history. It is 
sad for Marthe that it should be talked of.” 

oy a of > for the first time, 7 . 7 
warmly fond of the old lady. “No one has | 
spoken to me at all. Would you rather not T Christmas time no happier 
talk any more about it?” 


“No,” said Madame de Lamouderie, after selection can be made than 









a moment. = pS not mind telling you. . Z 
You are not like those I mean: the vulgar W 
rabble. She was port but it was “oe result of a aterman Ss fountain pen and 
an accident; an accident to her head”; the * 2 e 
old lady put her finger on her forehead above pen Cl l—a gift that causes 1m- 
a Kam “She ro here for _ years before | : 

er death; in Marthe’s care. I first saw Marthe ‘ 
— me - woods; = was hardly me d 1 ate d € li 4 h t an d ac t sas 
more than a child. It was terrible to see such ° 
a look on the face of a child. The mother a reminder of your generous 
eg on her and she wore a black patch over 

er eye. She was as white as a ghost. All in 
black. Dieu!—it frightened me, the first time thoughtfulness for bs ears to come. 
I saw them!” 

It almost frightened Jill to hear her and she i on be en and pencil 
remembered Dick’s uncanny fear at the door Rip Pp le ubber P P 
after they had seen Mademoiselle Ludérac— | shown, in Treasure Chest, 
white as a ghost; ail in black—come round the , 
corner of the house. $8.50. Other gold- and silver- 

“But how wrong, how cruel, that such a 
thing should have been put on a child,” she mounted models $10 to $50. 
said after a moment. ‘Was there no older 
relation to help her?” 

“No. No one. And the mother became | 


frenzied if Marthe was not always beside her. 

They lived quite alone. They had no friends. 

All the village people feared the mad woman 

and once stones were thrown at her and the ° 

child as they passed along the road.” Sold by 50,000 reliable 
Madame de Lamouderie’s face had sunk | merchants 


to such gloom that Jill repressed her own ex- 
clamations of anger. She regretted having 





evoked such memories. Yet, at the same time, L. E. Waterman Company 
she felt what was almost a sense of joy. Her 1 Wiad Y 
intuition, then, about Mademoiselle Ludérac 91 Broadway, New York 
was well founded. She was a wonderful person. Chicago Boston San Francisco Montreal 


More than before she resolved to know her, 
If the old lady was Dick’s occupation, Made- 
moiselle Ludérac should be hers. She would 
make friends with the solitary, tragic girl. 
There might be, after all, a meaning for her in 
Buissac. 








When she left the manoir later, having 
promised the old lady that she would soon 
come again, Jill took the rocky hillside path 
and descended to the highroad. Standing 
to lean on the parapet and look down at the 
view she felt that even without the interest of 
a new friendship one could hardly repine at a 
way of life that kept one in such places. 

As she leaned there, her hand idly playing 
with the lichen-stained stones that crumbled 
on the parapet, Jill felt herself lifted by a sense 
of mysterious significance that came to her as 
much from the splendid scene before her as 
from the story of love and suffering she had 
just listened to. Life was like that, she mused, 
half consciously, while her gaze followed the 
grave, deliberate curve of the great river; it 
might break one’s heart; but it was beautiful. 

Her eyes, returning from the blue immensi- 
ties of the horizon, rested on the island, and 
after that sweep round the universe it showed 
a nested loveliness. It was a place for tran- 
quil thought and compassed pacing, and Jill 
passed on through the gap in the parapet and 
down the rocky ledges of the little path till the 
bridge was reached and she found herself once 
more on the rich meadow-lands. 

She would explore the meadow first, she 
thought, and she followed it to where, among 
rough bushes, saplings, and spits of sand, it 
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9) mn. | an out into the river. A little hut stood here 
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| with one tall tree growing beside it, and a 

tethered goat was cropping at the thickets. 
| Then Jill “walked back along the stream that 
| divided her from the island, seeking a bridge 
| over that. But there was none. To reach the 

island one had to round all the projection of the 
| promontory and return to the causeway from 

where one saw Buissac lying only half a ba 
| distant, in the sunlight before one. 

Once reached, the island was a lovely fe 
indeed. It was lifted high above the meadow. 
Among the straightly planted poplar groves 
one saw on every side the blue glimmer of 
water. And three white cows were picketed 
there, moving mildly forward, side by side. 

Jill went to the shore to look across the 
broad, swift current to the opposite bank of 
the Dordogne. ‘‘No,” she thought, standing 
there, her hands behind her back, “‘this is good 
enough.” To make up for anything, was the 
context in her mind. And it came to her that 
in loving it all like this, stupid, inartistic as she 
might be, she was sharing something of his 
deepest life with Dick. 

As she turned at last and entered one of the 
narrow poplar aisles, she saw a tall black figure 
approaching her from the other end. 

For one moment Dick’s superstitious fear, 
the picture of the mad woman the old lady had 
set before her, seized her. But the sense of 
loveliness and joy that had come to her even 
while the old lady told her dreadful story dis- 
pelled the dark visions. Mademoiselle Ludé- 
rac might frighten other people, but she did not 
frighten her. It was with a feeling of happy 
enterprise that Jill watched her, all unaware, 
walking quietly towards her. She was looking 
down at the grass; her head was bare, and she 
carried a large white and gray cat in her arms. 

Jill went forward slowly and it was not until 
they were close upon one another that Made- 
moiselle Ludérac raised her head and saw her. 

For a moment she stopped short and it 
came to Jill that if she had frightened them 
the other day it was possible that they had 
frightened her; but as she continued to smile 
blithely upon her, Mademoiselle Ludérac 
smiled back, and they met under the pop- 
lar grove as if by an appointed plan; as if 
they had meant to meet and had sought each 
other at the trysting-place. Without words, 
smiling, their eyes upon each other, they 
turned and walked back, side by side, towards 
the causeway. Introductions and explanations 
seemed quite unnecessary. “It was meant to 
be like this,” Jill was thinking. And she felt 
that her sense of security was deep enough to 
sustain them both. Indeed if Mademoiselle 
Ludérac were bewildered she did not show it. 

“Do you often come here?” Jill asked. 

“Yes; very often,” Mademoiselle Ludérac 
replied. 

— the first time I’ve found my way,” said 
jill. 

“Did you come from Buissac, by the bank?” 

“No; from the manoir, down the path. Isn’t 
it very difficult for the people to get their cattle 
up and down it?” 

“The cows come from Buissac,” said Made- 
moiselle Ludérac, who kept her eyes with a 
sort of gentle wonder upon Jill. “Only the 
goats come from above; and they are sure- 
footed.” 

Jill listened to her voice rather than to her 
words. It was as wonderful as her face, she 
thought. The depth and tranquillity of the 
river was in it; and the bell-like cadence of 
far distances. It was a voice, Jill thought, 
that could only have grown under such a sky, 
beside such a river. “Let us sit down for a 
little,” she suggested when they reached the 
dike. And they sat down on the warm, sunny 
stones, and Jill contemplated her companion 
for some moments of silence. 


In her demeanor, her gestures, her tones— |. 


as Jill was later on to hear them—of abrupt 
command, her impetuous unself-conscious 
speech, Marthe Ludérac gave an impression 
of noble breeding, while something in her aspect 
recalled Madame de Lamouderie’s allusions 











to peasant origins. There was an archaic 
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Loa Parfums FIORET La Poudre 


simplicity in the straight lines of her body, the 
contour of her braided head; a directness al- 
most primitive in her gaze. 

Her eyebrows lay far apart, level, sweeping, 
set high above the clearly drawn dark eyes, 
and this spacious setting gave to these a strik- 
ing potency and candor. She had the small, 
straight nose of the Latin race, the small firm 
chin, the austere oval of brow and cheek. Her 
mouth in repose was severe and beautiful, but 
her smile revealed. short white teeth and a 
space of gum above them, and had in it a 
sudden helplessness like that of a young child. 

Her smile, Jill felt, from the view of beauty, 
was her defect; yet she would not have had it 
otherwise. It brought her near as nothing else 
in her appearance did; and, contemplating 
her with absorbed attention, she felt her to be 
like a strange bird whose life is passed in high 
thick forests but that may, by one known, 
small, confiding habit, be tamed into one’s 
hand. She looked back at Jill while Jill thus 
looked at her, and her hand caressed her cat. 

“Does he go with you on all your walks?” 
Jill asked, looking down at the massive, tran- 
quil visage of the animal. ‘He must be very 
heavy to carry.” 

“No; he is only with me because he is a 
bad beast,” said Mademoiselle Ludérac, smil- 
ing. “He knows that I do not want him and 
hides until I am well started and then I look 
down to find him there. He is not really heavy. 
I carry him easily. They are very like babies, 
animals, are they not?—and love to be dandled 
like this. You are fond of them too?” 

“T adore them!” said Jill, reaching out to 
scratch the head of the cat, which turned in 
sharp appreciation under her hand. ‘What 
a battered warrior! You’ve been to the wars, 
poor old man, haven’t you?” 

“Yes; he is badly battered. His leg is 
broken, you see.” Mademoiselle Ludérac 
drew back her hand to show the distorted limb. 
“He was chased by boys. They tied a sauce- 
pan to his tail and chased him with a dog. I 
was only just in time to save him. One leg 
was broken by a stone, and the dog had bitten 
through the other.” 

“Horrible little brutes!” cried Jill. “Were 
you able to give them a hiding?” 

“No; I was not able. I was occupied in 
running away with the cat,”’ said Mademoiselle 
Ludérac, in terse, calm tones. “I do not know 
that it would have done any good to have 
beaten them.” 


Jill allowed herself a smile. “Yet you 
struck the curé!”’ 
Mademoiselle Ludérac flushed. “I lost my 


temper on that day. You have heard of it?” 

“T thought it splendid!” 

“No; not splendid—stupid. If I had let her 
go at once she might have been saved.” 

“You know—you won’t mind my saying 
so—because I’m so fond of France,” said Jill, 
stroking the cat which had broken suddenly 
into thick, clotted purring—‘“it seems to me 
that your people are not as kind to animals as 
ours are. In France they net the birds to eat, 
and I’m told that chained dogs pay no tax; 
only dogs at large; and that’s why one sees and 
hears all those miserable animals. In England 
it’s against the law to keep a dog chained up 
all the time. And I don’t believe any English 
boys nowadays would chase a cat with a dog.” 

Mademoiselle Ludérac was looking at her 
with deep, sad interest. “We are more back- 
ward than you in those ways,” she said. 

“But why don’t people get together and do 
something about it?” 

Mademoiselle Ludérac smiled dimly. ‘Peo- 
ple when they get together in France only do 
so to quarrel,” she suggested, and she went on, 
giving Jill a new sense of her maturity: “There 
is little margin in a place like Buissac for kind- 
ness to animals to grow up. That is what I 
tell myself; for I think of it all, perhaps too 
much. Life is so hard for our people. And 
they have so little guidance. 

“What I tell myself is that as conditions be- 
come easier and thought more free it must im- 
prove. Men have improved in their treatment 
of each other. In the past, not long ago, they 
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| were as cruel to each other as they now are to 
| the animals,” said Mademoiselle Ludérac, and 
| as her eyes fixed themselves on Jill with a look 
of suffering Jill remembered the old lady’s 
story and the stoning of the mad mother with 
|her child. ‘To read history is to feel one’s 
blood freeze, one’s heart stop beating. They 
broke each other on the wheel; they burned 
each other at the stake. When people were 
mad they were flogged and gagged and often 
thrown to rot in horrible dungeons. I do not 
speak of times long past, but of recent days 
within the memory of our grandparents.” 

Jill was regretting her unguarded words. 
They had opened vistas that must have tragic 
associations for Mademoiselle Ludérac. “Yes. 
That’s all true,” she murmured. “I’m sure 
what you say is true. It must all get better bit 
by Lit.” She felt suddenly as if Mademoiselle 
Ludérac were far older than herse’f, and at the 
same time her yearning to shelter and protect 
her was almost maternal in its tenderness and 
comprehension. 

Mademoiselle Ludérac sat silent for a time, 
slowly stroking the cat. She said presently: 

“You are kinder, I know, than we are, in 
England. But even with you the change is 
not complete. I have read of cruelty in Eng- 
land, too. Little rabbits let out of boxes and 
torn to pieces by swift dogs. Stags and hinds— 
creatures framed for fear—such gentle, such 
lovely creatures—hunted until they take refuge, 
sometimes, in the sea; and even then not 
allowed to escape, but followed and dragged 
back and given to the hounds to be torn down. 
And foxes—foxes who are almost like our dear 
dogs; so clever; so gay and charming—there 
are many in our mountains here and I have 
seen them at play with their cubs; it is the 
prettiest sight. Yet it is the great national 
sport of the English to hunt them with hounds 
and horses until they are so exhausted that they 
can drag themselves no farther, and then the 
dogs tear them limb from limb. Oh, no; we 
are cruel in those ways—as in all else—but you 
cannot say while such thin_s are done in Eng- 
land that the English, too, are not cruel.” 


tranquillity and, listening with a bewildered 
and sinking heart, Jill knew that tranquillity 
with Mademoiselle Ludérac was an achieve- 
ment rather than a characteristic. Her words 
came now impetuously, rapidly, heaping them- 
selves up, as her breath gave way at the end of 
each sentence, almost, Jill felt, as though she 
were about to break into tears. And her own 
distress, her own discomfiture was so deep that, 
trying to gain time, trying to think out a way 
of escape, she began again to stroke the cat, so 
that her hand touched Mademoiselle Ludé- 
rac’s and, looking up with those potent, those 
dwelling eyes, Mademoiselle Ludérac smiled 
faintly at her, asking pardon. it was evident, 
for so much intemperateness. 

Jill found her voice at last. “I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you,” she said. She hardly knew 
how to bring out her confession. The context 
in which her beloved sport had been presented 
to her so bewildered her that she had diffi- 
culty in grasping the exculpations, to her so ob- 
vious. “You'll think I’m like all the others. 
Iam, I suppose. I — foxes,” said Jill. “I’ve 
hunted them all my life.’ 

Mademoiselle Ludérac gazed at her with no 
change of countenance. 

“T’ve always tried not to think about the 
foxes, because I’m not really cruel; at least I 
think not. I love animals; but it is all so 
different. How can I explain it to you? 
There’s nothing I’ve ever cared about as much 
as hunting. It’s quite true. We all love it. 
We’re born with the love of it in our blood.” 

Mademoiselle Ludérac continued to gaze at 
her. She had faintly flushed; but she said 
nothing. 

Poor Jill stumbled on. “I suppose it’s just a 
remnant of barbarism; but isn’t that perhaps 
the excuse for it? Everything is so shut down 
and boxed in and built up nowadays and the 
old instincts in us need to be stretched out 
sometimes or they’ll do us a mischief. Isn’t it 





partly that? It isn’t, I’m sure, the love of 


Insensibly, in speaking, her voice had lost its | 
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cruelty, or anything horrible; it’s the love of 
the chase, and the risk and the excitement, 
and the darling hounds and horses, and being 
in the country, all together—sharing something 
splendid, all together.” 

Mademoiselle Ludérac, gently if automati- 
cally stroking her cat, continued to give her, 
Jill felt, the benefit of complete attention. 
“But is it not, at the end, the same as with the 
boys?” she said, after a silence. 

“The boys?” 

“The boys who chase the cat.” 

Jill stared. Then, under her sunburn, her 
color mounted. ‘Those hateful little brutes! 
Tying a saucepan to a poor cat’s tail! Hunting 
it for the fun of seeing it run! That’s not sport!” 

“They hunt cats without the saucepan,” said 
Mademoiselle Ludérac, ‘and is it not from 
love of the chase, the excitement, and being all 
together? A boy alone will rarely hunt a cat. 
AllI mean to say,”’ said Mademoiselle Ludérac, 
her impetuosity folded to the considering calm, 
“4s that I do not know why you feel them cruel 
if you do not feel yourself so. The hunted cat 
or fox has the same feelings, whatever the 
sentiments of those who hunt them.” 

Deeply disturbed, deeply disconcerted and 
even humiliated, Jill sat gazing on the ground. 
Her companion did nothing to make the situ- 
ation easier for her; but neither did she do 
anything to make it worse. She merely sat 
there in her meditative silence, looking before 
her at the river and s.roking the cat. Jill was 
never to forget the face of that white and gray 
cat, its tranquil eyes, and its security from 
harm. 

“Well, I suppose you are done with me now,” 
she said at last, speaking in a tone so childlike 
in its ruefulness that Mademoiselle Ludérac 
looked round at her in surprise. “You don’t 
care to have anything to do with a person like 
me; a person you think cruel; a person you 
would really like to beat; as I want to beat the 
boys.” 

A smile flickered over Mademoiselle Ludé- 
rac’s face. “But I do not want to beat you.” 

“You would if it would do any good.” 

“Ah yes; if it would make you wish to stop 
hunting foxes—yes,”’ said Mademoisel:e Ludé- 
rac with her smile, “I should certainly wan. to 
beat you then. But it would not.” 

Jill brooded. “I do wish I could promise 
you I’d never hunt again. But I can’t. Ii 
would be like promising one would never look at 
another sunset, or never take a hot bath, or 
never smell apple-blossoms. When the time 
came the temptation would be too strong and 
one would simply have to creep out and have a 
peep at the sky, and have to turn on the tap 
and sink down into the hot water, or put one’s 
face into the branch of apple-blossom as one 
ran past it in the orchard. You see, you can’t 
really understand if you’ve never done it; 
never been brought up to it. I’d sooner be 
hanged than see a fox vivisected. I’d fight for 
it! You'll think me mad. But it’s like that. 
All topsy-turvy.” 

Mademoiselle Ludérac’s smile, while she 
listened to this singular confession, had melted, 
insensibly, to its helpless, startled sweetness. 
Hers was the very look of one who bends his 
face to the branch of apple-blossom, breathing 
in the dewy intoxication of its innocent young 
fragrance. And something of the apple- 
blossom was in Jill’s being, to be recognized by 
discerning eyes. Centuries of care and prun- 
ing had gone to the making of her; she was 
wild, sweet, civilized and primitive at once. 

“You do not persuade me, not at all,” said 
Mademoiselle Ludérac. “But you seem to 
me very charming.” And as she said this she 
blushed suddenly. It was strange to her, dis- 
concerting, that was evident, to find herself 
allured to such familiarities. 

“Do I really!” cried Jill. “Then you aren’t 
going to turn me down?” 

“Turn you down?” 

“Give me up? Refuse to know me?” 

“But—chére madame,” Mademoiselle Ludé- 
rac faltered, but less now in confusion than 
uncertainty, “you do not know me at all.” 

“There’s your mistake. I do. It doesn’t 
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take long to know some people—if one’s got 
eyes in one’s head. I know you better than 
you can possibly imagine, ” Jill declared. “And 
as a matter of fact, I was your friend before I 
ever saw you.” 

“M ais—chére madame,” Mademoiselle Ludé- 
rac repeated. And now it was indeed with 
confusion. All her French standards of 
decorum, rationality, measure, were, it was 
evident, disordered by the unprecedented situ- 
ation in which she found herself. “We have 
never spoken together before today. I do not 
even know your name.’ 

“My name is Jill. Gillian Graham,” Jill 
informed her, rising to her feet and standing 
before her, her eyes narrowed to their happiest 
smile. “And yours is Marthe Ludérac. And 
though I can’t promise to give up hunting—if 
I ever have another chance to hunt—I can 
promise that I’d do a great deal to please you. 
There. How’s that for an offer of friendship?” 
And Jill stretched out her hand. 

But Mademoiselle Ludérac sat still on the 
wall, taking her cat to her side. Jill thought 
it was to free her other hand for a responsive 
gesture. Then she saw her fold her fingers to- 
gether, as if really to control a first impulse, 
and then she laid the hand, thus softly clenched, 
against her breast. “But you do not know me,” 
she repeated. It was in a final bewilderment. 

“But if I don’t, I want to,” said Jill, stand- 
ing perplexed, with her hand outstretched. 

“You are like a child, chére madame. You 
grasp at something because it is new to you. 
My life,” said Mademoiselle Ludérac, and her 
voice had found its way to a deep conviction, 
“Gs not one in which you could please yourself. 
We do not belong to the same world.” 

“Damn worlds! What on earth has that 
to do with it? Do you mean you won’t be 
friends with me because you’re French and 
I’m English?” 

“Mais non! Mais non!” 

“Then why not? Is it because you’re poor? 
So am I. But it can’t be anything so silly as 
that.” 

“You do not know what you talk of when you 
say that you are poor. But it is not that,” said 
Mademoiselle Ludérac. “I have ne friends. 
My life has been too hard for friends. -I have 
nothing to give a friend. You are kind but 
romantic, chére madame, to imagine otherwise.” 

“Do you really mean you don’t want to see 
me any more? All it comes to is that you don’t 
like me!” cried Jill, amazed herself to feel how 
deep was the wound inflicted by this refusal. 

But, rising to her feet, Mademoiselle Ludérac 
said quickly, her eyes darkened to a look of 
suffering: “No, no—you must not say that. 
That is not like you. That is not kind. It 
is not that I do not wish to see you—do not 
like you. But can you not recognize yourself 
that what you ask is impossible? I am rooted 
here, deep, deep in the soil. I shall stay here 
always. It is my home. You are a stranger, 
passing by. I shall not forget you. I shall 
always remember you. But that is not friend- 
ship. A friend is something that one keeps— 
always. A friend is part of one’s life.” 

She turned when she had said this and went 
before Jill over the stone dike. Jill, following, 
felt like the child rebuked, though so gently 
rebuked. And yet—under it all, she went on 
believing that Mademoiselle Ludérac was to 
be her friend. She believed it more than ever. 

They climbed, still in silence, to the high- 
road and here Mademoiselle Ludérac paused. 
“Au revoir, chére madame,” she said and she 
held out her hand. It might be in mere for- 
mality, yet some deep emotion strove with the 
schooled tranquillity of her regard. 

“Au revoir,” said Jill, taking the hand and 
looking back at her quietly. 

“T thank you,” Mademoiselle Ludérac then 
said, hastily. “T beg you to believe in my 
gratitude.” And she turned and crossed the 
road to the upper path. 

Jill walked on slowly towards Buissac. The 
central scene of this strange encounter held her 
thoughts—that moment when Mademoiselle 
Ludérac had not responded to her offer of friend- 
ship. In the light of her last words, of her last 
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look, that refusal took on a new significance, 
and, remembering how the beautiful hand had 
withheld itself—“She wanted to give it to me 
—and wouldn’t let herself,” thought Jill. 


Jill walked rapidly back along the river road 
with no eyes for the evening loveliness. She 

realized that tea-time was past when she saw 

Amélie sitting on the wall in front of the Ecu 

d’Or, and watching with fond eyes the gam- 

bols of a shrill-voiced little girl who played 

about the road before her. 

Jill paused to greet her. ‘Has Monsieur 
come in?” she asked. 

Monsieur had returned an hour ago, Amélie 
informed her. 

‘And he’s probably had no tea, either,” said 
Jill. “Well, we’ll enjoy our dinner so much the 
more. What is there for dinner, Amélie?” 

“An excellent blanquette de veau, madame.” 

“Ts this your little girl?” Jill inquired, look- 
ing down at the child. 

“Mais oui, madame; c’est ma fille unique,” 
said Amélie proudly. “Viens, Germaine, dis 
bonjour @ la dame.” But Germaine only 
scampered away on her hobnailed little boots. 

“She looks very strong and happy,” said 
Jill. “I didn’t know you were married, 
Amélie.” 

“Je suis fille-mére, madame,” said Amélie 
with an air of modest pride, as though the 
state were one of special merit. 

“Hello, you scoundrel! Where’s my tea?” 
called Graham from above. He had come out 
on the balcony and leaned there looking down. 

“Scoundrel yourself! Where’s mine? It’s 
too late for tea; we are to keep our appetites 
for a blanquette de veau!” Jill returned. “Well, 
au revoir, Amélie. I must see if a box of 
chocolates will tempt Germaine to make 
friends with me.” Jill, going up the stairs and 
thinking of poor ugly Amélie and of her com- 
placency, laughed a little. 

Should she tell Dick of her discomfiture, she 
wondered, or be contented, in silence, with 
feeling it was all for the best? She debated the 
point as she went along the passage and out to 
the balcony, but, as he turned his head and 
smiled at her, she felt, as always, that she 
must share everything with Dick, even dis- 
comfitures. 

“Come. Sit down. Let’s have a smoke and 
a talk,” she said, tossing her cap and gloves on 
a table; and when they had placed their chairs, 
she said resolutely, “Well, I’ve been snubbed.” 

“By Mademoiselle Ludérac,” said Graham. 
He dryly smiled as he lighted his cigaret. 

“Yes. She’s been telling me, after we’d had 
the most wonderful talk, that we can’t possibly 
be friends because friends must be parts of 
one’s life, and that as we are going, while she 
stays, we can’t be parts. Of course I’ve been 
an ass; trying to rush things. But you’d be 
just as keen as I am, I’m sure, if you knew all 
I know now.” 

“Should I? What do you know?” And as 
Jill wondered where she should begin, Graham 
added, “Where did you see her?” 

“On the island. That was so wonderful, too. 
It all goes on being like the fairy-tale, Dick; 
but with something so much deeper in it than 
a fairy-tale; except that fairy-tales are deep,” 
mused Jill. “I went down after being with the 
old lady, and there she was, walking under the 
poplars with a cat in her arms; just like the 
patron saint of Buissac, you know. It was 
so queer, so beautiful. And she’s had a saint’s 
life, really. That came out in what the old 
lady told me. Her mother was mad, Dick.” 

“Mad?” As she had echoed the old lady’s 
word, so Dick now echoed hers. 

“Yes. But it was an accident. I mean— 
Mademoiselle Ludérac isn’t détraguée, too. It 
was an accident and she wore a ‘black patch 
over her eye and was very white and dressed 
in black. And she walked about the woods 
leaning on Marthe’s arm. That was the way 
the old lady first saw them. What’s the | 
matter, Dick?” Graham was looking at her | 
strangely. 

“Didn’t that woman who came round the | 
house the other day have a black patch over 
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her eye?” he asked, and it was odd to hear how 
dry he kept his voice as he asked it. 

“Why, Dick! What nonsense! What tricks 
your imagination does play you! That was 
Mademoiselle Ludérac herself, and I saw her 
= beautiful eyes as plainly as I see yours.’ 

Yes. Of course you did. Of course I’m 
a fool. But I seemed suddenly to remember, 
as you said it, that I’d seen it all before.” 

“That’s the way it works with you, my dear 
boy. You really must take care’”—Jill smiled 
at him tenderly—“or you'll get barmy.” 

“Not with you to take care of me,” Graham 
smiled back. “Go on with your story.” 

“Well, I don’t want to upset you.” 

“Upset me? I’m not upset,” said Graham. 
“Tm “detachedly interested in the tricks my 
imagination can play me. Go on, Jill.” 

“Well, the mother couldn’t bear to be with- 
out her and fell into frenzies if Marthe left her. 
Imagine what a life for a child, Dick. And 
they were stoned once, here, in Buissac. That 
is like a saint, too, isn’t it?” 

Graham, however, kept silence. 

“Tt explains everything; everything one felt 
about her from the first,” said Jill. ‘The 
grave—mad people are buried alone like that 
perhaps; and her coldness to you. And the 
feeling she gives one that she is set apart. She 
told me that she had never had a friend.” 

But Graham now very definitely reacted 
against his impressionable mood. “Does it 
really make her more amiable that she should 
have been so very unfortunate? It seems to 
me that the old lady has shown a good deal of 
courage in taking up such an unpopular per- 
son. I shouldn’t have expected it of her, some- 
how. It makes one like her better. But it 
doesn’t make me like her protégée the better 
that she shouldn’t count her as a friend.” 

“Well, she doesn’t seem like a friend, ex- 
actly, does she? though I could see that she 
was dreadfully upset over Marthe and her 
mother. She’s a patroness rather than a 
friend.” 

“All the same, Mademoiselle Ludérac sounds 
to me, and looks to me, like a very hard young 

rson.”” 

“You wouldn’t have said so if you could 
have seen her holding that cat and talking 
about animals this afternoon. And about his- 
tory, and how cruel people had been to each 
other. Oh, Dick, it’s very, very strange—but 
she makes me feel things I never felt before. 
She made me feel it was cruel to hunt foxes.” 

“Did she indeed? Confound her cheek!” 

“It wasn’t cheek. And you don’t think so 
yourself, though you have got a prejudice 
against her. She’s gentle—gentle—and dread- 
fully sad. It’s as if she’d been through every- 
thing and come out on the other side. I can’t 
explain. You’d feel it even more than I do if 
you were with her, because you are cleverer and 
deeper than Iam. When she looks at you she 
seems to be seeing much more than just your- 
self. She seems to be seeing something that 
explains you. And she makes you long, more 
than anything, to be the self she’s seeing. It’s 
like Heaven, you know.” 

Dick was looking at her tremulous, lighted 
face as though he, too, were seeing it with that 
deeper vision. ‘“You’re a darling, Jill,” he 
said. 

He had put out his hand to her and she took 
it, murmuring, “She does upset me.” 

“She upsets us both a little, perhaps, in 
different ways. Black magic with me, and 
white with you. No doubt she’s a remarkable 
young woman; but it’s you who are the darling. 
You lend her all the poetry that’s in yourself.” 

“Poetry! In me, Dick!’ Jill had to laugh, 
though his words had brought unaccustomed 
tears to her eyes. 

“You’ve been an embodiment of poetry ever 
since you began to talk about her. Your state 
of mind zs poetry. You’re a queer people, 
you English, Jill. Here you are, a hard- 
headed, matter-of-fact, unimaginative, hunt- 
ing girl; yet, give you a chance, push aside the 
woodland stone, and it’s the well of English 
poetry that bubbles up out of the moss. 
| There’s always a skylark waiting to sing in 
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your sky. She may be the silent sky, Jill; but 
you are the skylark in it.” 

i ed at him and she murmured, “‘Great 
Scott, Dick!” He made her extraordinarily 
happy. And he made her sad, too. Was it 
like the great landscape that afternoon, with 
the sense it brought of the accepted tragedy 
in all beauty? No, not quite that. The 
moment, as she sat there, holding Dick’s hand, 
meeting his loving gaze, was beautiful and rot 
to be forgotten; but Dick was sad. There was 
something autumnal in his look; something of 
remembrance. Like an autumn day, thought 
Jill, when one tries to capture and hold fast the 
beauty that is vanishing out of the world; so 
that when winter comes one shall not forget. 


Graham and Jill were having their petit 
déjeuner next morning, each in their little bed 
and each—a special favor of Madame Michon’s 
—with their own tray, when Amélie brought in 
a letter from the manoir and told them that 
Monsieur Trumier waited below for an answer. 

The letter was very ceremonious. It asked 
if they would give Madame de Lamouderie the 
great pleasure of spending the evening with 
her. It was a poor hospitality she had to 
offer, but their kindness would overlook de- 
ficiencies and Mademoiselle Ludérac had 
promised a performance on the harp. Made- 
moiselle Ludérac, she reminded them, was a 
professional, and they could not fail to be 
pleased by her proficiency. It was signed in 
full panoply: “Veuillez agréer, madame, l’ex- 
pression de mes sentiments les plus distingués.” 

It was difficult to believe, Graham reflected, 
that it was written by the old lady who talked 
about biting into peaches. 

“Bouquets and bows!” laughed Jill. ‘And 
why not have asked you when you went up 
today?” 

“She isn’t sure I am going up today, and 
I’m not, as it happens. It’s not raining.” 

“Oh, poor old dear; that’s two days without 
you. She’ll think you’ve given her up. You 
must be specially sweet to her tonight, then. 
For of course we'll go, won’t we? I long to 
hear Mademoiselle Ludérac play the harp.” 

Jill said that they must wear their best bibs 
and tuckers; and though the evening brought 
a sudden fall of rain, she still insisted on this 
tribute to the old lady’s hospitality. ‘Nothing 
would please her so much. I’ll manage to get 
the car up the road,” she said. So, watched 
with great interest from the door by the in- 
mates of the Ecu d’Or, they crept under the 
raised hood at eight-fifteen, Graham with the 
collar of his coat turned up about his ears, Jill 
wrapped in her furs. 

In the narrow, upper road, the stones were 
loosened by the rain and torrents poured down 
the ditches on either side. It required all 
Jill’s skill and hardihood to drive without 
mishap. 

Joseph was at the door as they drew up. 
He still wore his checked trousers, but had on, 
over them, a correct, if moth-eaten, tail-coat, 
and his white tie was starched and immaculate. 
In his eye, as he helped them out of their coats, 
Jill thought that she detected a glint of mel- 
ancholy pride. For Joseph, too, this was a 
great occasion. 

The pale green drawing-room, all enclosed 
and luminous, gave Jill the strangest feeling. 
To step into it was like entering the tank of an 
aquarium, like sinking away from life and 
change into timelessness. Though lighted, it 
was dense; the tall lamp near the alcove, the 
three pairs of candles, on piano, bookcase and 
mantelpiece, only lending, as it were, trans- 
parency to the aqueous medium. The daffo- 
dils, in their symmetrically placed vases, looked 
like submerged flowers, and so dim and daz- 
zling was the scene that, for a moment, one 
hardly saw the figure of Madame de Lamou- 
derie standing among the flowers and candle 
flames. 

She was alone. The harp, unveiled, glim- 
mered in a corner, but Mademoiselle Ludérac 
was not there; and, like a stately, furbelowed 
old fish, their hostess glided forward, her man- 
ner majestically attuned to the significance of 
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the occasion. How many years was it since 
she had given an evening party? How many 
years, Jill wondered, since she had worn that 
looped and flounced silk skirt, that tightly 
fitted bodice trimmed with jet? "She held a fan 
with broken, gilded sticks, her festive head was 
draped with the lace mantilla, and, in the 
monotonous room, her painted lips were like a 
brilliant flower. 

“Charmée—charmée de vous voir,” she mur- 
mured, in the odd, mincing tones that Graham 
had heard from her before; but the artifice 
broke down; the currents of her delight swept 
all ceremony from her voice. ‘Vous étes bons! 
Vous étes charmants!” she exclaimed. “Et 
Dieu!—que vous ées beaux!” 

They had each taken her by a hand and, 
thus held, she looked at them, with lustrous 
eyes. “Que vous étes beaux!” she repeated. 

“Et que vous étes belle,” said Jill. ‘Isn’t she 
marvelous, Dick?” 

Graham bent his high, rough head, and 
kissed the old lady’s hand. 

“Ah, infidélel” she said, and her voice 
trembled. ‘Here are two whole days that you 
leave me disconsolate! Two days, empty; 
desolate; but for the charity of this adorable 
creature!”’ 

“But it’s when it rains that I come to you,” 
said Graham. 

“And it never rains in Buissac!” cried the 
old lady. ‘Never! never! I see that I shall 
come to curse the sunlight!” 

“It’s raining now,” said Graham. “And 
have you forgotten your great floods?” 

“You make me forget everything! You 
turn my head!” Madame de Lamouderie re- 
torted. “Ah, sit here; sit beside me,” she went 
on. “No;I jest. Ido not expect you. I have 
too little to offer you; I know it well. In my 
old happy days I could have entertained you 
differently. Princes, diplomats, poets; all that 
Europe had to give, would have bowed in my 
salon over your little hand, ma chére petite; and 
all the most beautiful women of the court of 
the third Napoleon would have been mad with 
love of this wicked husband of yours. Yes, he 
is wicked! Does one not see it in his eyes?” 

“Y’m thankful we didn’t know you then!” 
laughed Jill. “I don’t want beautiful women 
to be in love with him!” 

“Ah; you need have feared nothing from 
them; nothing,” Madame de Lamouderie de- 
clared while her eye traveled ravenously over 
Jill’s dress. ‘Their despair would have been a 
further tribute laid at your feet. This is the 
first time I have seen you with your head un- 
covered. Oh, the thick russet hair cut short! 
It is terrible to see; yet it becomes you. It 
gives you a provocative, a boyish aspect. And 
the beautiful bare arms; and the breast so 
white under the sunburned throat. Your eyes 
are blue, are they not? Though now, in this 
light, they seem so dark.” 

“Bluish gray. Quite ordinary eyes,” laughed 
Jill, a little embarrassed by this inventory. 
“T see the harp is ready. When does the con- 
cert begin?” 

“Oh, the concert does not begin until we ask 
for it. Not until we have talked; and had our 
coffee. Marthe prepares the coffee now.” 

“Did she tell you that we met, at last, yes- 
terday?” asked Jill, seeing that the old lady’s 
joyous mood tonight included her protégée. 
“T was so glad. I liked her so much.” 

“Yes. She told me. She told me that you 
had been charming to her; and to her cat. You 
must not turn my poor Marthe’s head, chére 
amie. A humble little teacher of music, a sim- 
ple little bourgeoise. It would not be kind to 
give her hopes you could not fulfil.” 

“But it’s she who’s turned my head,” cried 
Jill, and she forgot discretion. “TI don’t think 
she’s a bit humble. I think she’s wonderful. 
She’s the most wonderful person I’ve ever met.” 

At this large statement, Madame de Lamou- 
derie sat for a moment silent. “‘Wonder- 
ful?” she then repeated in a small, low voice. 

“Yes.”’ Jill was now resolved to rub it in. 
“Wonderful and beautiful. Dick thinks so 
too, don’t you, Dick? You might as well talk 
of turning the moon’s head.” 
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The old lady turned grave eyes on Graham. 
“You think her beautiful?” 

“T don’t know about beautiful; but she’s 
like a Saint Cecilia,” said Granam, and Jill 
looked at him gratefully. 

“A Saint Cecilia?” 

“Yes, with her harp, you know. A saint and 
a Roman lady. That’s what she made me 
think of the other day.” 

“But Marthe is not a lady. She is a teacher 
of music,” said poor Madame de Lamouderie. 

“Well, I only said she looked like one, you 
know,” Graham observed, and Jill, troubled, 
saw that he was more intent on tormenting his 
old friend than on Took. ik Mademoiselle 
Ludérac. “Just as I ook like a gentleman 
though I’m only a painter.” 

“Only a painter! You are of an incompar- 
able distinction. You are a genius; a great 
genius!” cried the old lady, deeply perturbed, 
“and genius ennobles. It is not the same as a 
poor, small métier, like giving lessons on the 
harp for hire. And Marthe is bourgeoise in 
birth; almost peasant. I feel the peasant too 
much at times.” 

‘Well, saints have been peasants,’’ Graham 
ee with a cruel blitheness, to corner 
er. 

“But Marthe is not a saint! You are ideal- 
ists, dreamers, to think-so! She has a very 
violent temper! As I have found to my cost!” 

“All real saints have bad tempers,” said 
Graham, “especially when they are faced with 
such sinners as you and me. How else are they 
to deal with us?” 

Gazing fixedly at him, the old lady was as 
suddenly reassured as she had been dismayed. 
“Ah, you play with me! You love to mock 
and play! Was I not right to say that you 
were wicked? I too, let me warn you, have 
my malice! Perhaps you will feel it one day!” 

“T’ve felt it already. We are well matched,” 
said Graham. 

The door now opened and Mademoiselle 
Ludérac herself appeared. She was carrying a 
tray of cakes and Joseph followed her with the 
coffee, set out with much stateliness in tal’ 
white and gold china. 

Graham rose and went to help her. “Merci; 
je vous remercie,” she said. But she kept the 
tray and placed it herself on the table beside 
the stereoscope. She wore a thin black dress 
of a bygone fashion, the long skirt giving to her 
figure a Byzantine elongation; and her face and 
throat and arms showed as pale as silver. 

She stood then, at the table, handing Joseph 
the cups to pass as she poured them out and 
Graham, again asking permission to make him- 
self useful, followed with the cakes. 

When he had taken his chair again, beside 
Madame de Lamouderie, Mademoiselle Ludé- 
rac came with her cup and sat down by Jill on 
one of the little satin sofas. Despite the rigors 
of the day before, Jill felt that their relation- 
ship had, insensibly, advanced in intimacy. 
Mademoiselle Ludérac looked at her very 
gently, and as Jill’s frank eyes met hers, her 
lips suddenly parted in their helpless, child- 
like smile. She could not conceal, since Jill was 
so glad to see her, that she, too, was very glad 
to see Jill. 

“Tt pleases you to come to our little enter- 
tainment?” she asked, casting a glance towards 
the old lady, who eagerly conversed 

“It’s perfectly enchanting. Was it your 
idea?” asked Jill. 

“Mine? Oh, no; I am not a hostess. It is 
Madame de Lamouderie’s. And how much 
pleasure you and your husband have given her, 
you can perceive.’ 

Her eyes were traveling over Jill’s face and 
dress as she spoke, as a — might gaze, in 
spring, at a bank of primro 

“Do you like my dress?” ” Fil asked, inter- 
preting the soft, surprised pleasure. 

“Tt is beautiful, most beautiful!” said Made- 
moiselle Ludérac. “Like the petals of a rose. 
And all complete; the rose-colored stockings 
and the little silver shoes.” 

“How would you like to wear a pink dress 
and silver shoes?” asked Jill. ‘They would 
become you.” 
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“Me? Oh, no!” Mademoiselle Ludérac was 
amused by the incongruous idea. ‘Not fcr 
me, such toilettes. Even if I were not too old.” 

“Too old? I am older than you are!” 

“Impossible, madame!” 

“How old do you guess me to be?” 

“You look not over twenty-one.” 

“T’m twenty-nine,” Jill informed her. “And 
I guess you to be twenty-five.” 

“But it is extraordinary. You have the face 
of twenty-one.” Mademoiselle Ludérac gazed 
at her. “So fresh, so untouched. Yes; I am 
twenty-five, and a little over; twenty-six, to 
be exact. So you are my senior.” 

“Very much your senior. I am an old mar- 
ried woman! I have been married for years 
and years!” 

“Have you indeed?” 
rac glanced at Graham. 

“Five whole years. And I think when one’s 
happily married it seems to have been forever.” 

“That would bear out the pretty belief that 
happy marriages are made in Heaven,” said 
Mademoiselle Ludérac with her smile. 

It came to Jill, then, how unlikely it was that 
Mademoiselle Ludérac would ever be happily 
married. Poor French girls, who had no 
friends, did not get married. Yet here was this 
large house, and how redeemed from its desola- 
tion would it not have been could Marthe 
Ludérac have been married and had a young 
family about her. 

“Did you live here always when you were a 
child?” asked Jill, carrying on her thought. 
“Were you a country girl like me?” 

“We always came here for the summers,” 
said Mademoiselle Ludérac, and though her 
gaze remained as gentle and as steady as be- 
fore, Jill saw that it was altered. “But I lived, 
too, in Angouléme.” 

“In Angouléme! That wonderful old city, 
with the cathedral on the hill and the terrace 
looking over the plain!”’ 

“You know it? Yes.” Mademoiselle Ludé- 
rac continued to gaze but her look was row 
definitely troubled. “That was my winter 
home. But I did not love it as I did Buissac.” 

“Have you always studied the harp?” Jill 
changed the subject, seeing that it had been 
inapt. “Did you study in Angouléme?”’ 

“No; I was too young then. My mother 
taught me when we came back to live here.” 

Jill again turned aside; Mademoiselle Ludé- 
rac could not wish to dwell on that tragic figure. 
“T’ve never heard the harp played as a solo in- 
strument. I suppose you love playing?” 

“Yes indeed.” 

“And giving lessons?” 

“That depends on the pupil. What I enjoy 
most,”’ said Mademoiselle Ludérac with an 
air of relief, “‘is playing with other instruments; 
with an orchestra. It is then that the harp can 
speak with its own voice; for there is little 
music written for it as a solo; only arrange- 
ments; such as I will play you tonight—if you 
care to hear.” 

“But it’s what we’ve come for; to hear you. 
You play at concerts, then? You must be 
frightfully good.” 

“IT am not so very good. But I have engage- 
ments sometimes, in the winter. It is my 
greatest joy—to play with the orchestra,” 
Mademoiselle Ludérac repeated, and she added, 
her relief in having left the theme of her past 
carrying her into a girlish spontaneity, ‘Last 
winter I played in César Franck’s ‘Psyché.’ Do 
you know it?” 

“T’ve never heard of it even. Is it lovely?” 

“Tt is celestial music,” said Mademoiselle 
Ludérac, and in the little pause that followed 
these words, her eyes, with their wide setting, 
resting upon Jill, made her think of the hour 
before the dawn; remote; wind-swept; starry. 

Graham, though he talked so briskly with 
his old lady, had evidently been lending an 
ear to their conversation, for he now looked 
round at them to say, “When does the con- 
cert begin?” 

“Ah, he is wicked, wicked, this husband of 
yours!” Madame de Lamouderie addressed 
jill. ‘He delights in turning all my best 
sentiments against me.” .- 


Mademoiselle Ludé- 
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“Te diable dans votre bénitier, am I not?” 
said Graham. ‘Come; you must let me hear 
a little César Franck; that will exorcise me.” 
He rose and strolled over to the sofa. 

Mademoiselle Ludérac’s expression, on see- 
ing him approach, had changed. It was, Jill 
felt, as though there were a kind of instinctive 
hostility between them. That might simply be 
because, to a French girl, unused to social life, 
the presence of any man was intimidating. 
But she did not look at all intimidated. And 
Dick most certainly was not black magic to 
her. Nor was she so to him. That was all 
Dick’s nonsense, thought Jill, glancing up at 
him and seeing how cold and firm was the gaze 
he fixed _ the young woman 

“Shal I begin, madame?” Mademoiselle 
Ludérac inquired, looking over at her pa- 


* troness. 


“Ah—if our guests wish you to—by all 
means, begin; begin, I beg of you!” cried the 
old lady. “She plays divinely! Great critics 
have lauded her—you cannot deny it, Marthe! 
She is a marvel! a marvel!” cried the old lady, 
while Mademoiselle Ludérac, who had risen 
and gone to her harp, stood making no com- 
ment on these extravagances. 

“Here; come and sit beside your bénitier,” 
Madame de Lamouderie continued, motioning 
Graham back to his chair. “It is not well to 
be too near the harp. Ours is the best place. 
It is a very penetrating instrument. My mother 
played the harp when I was a child—and sang 
—like Corinne. Madame de Staél, indeed, 
was a friend of my grandmother’s—a witty, 
but a very ugly woman; how she should have 
attracted so many lovers remains a mystery. 
My mother had the most beautiful arm in 
Europe and perhaps she chose the instrument 
for that reason. It displays the arm as no 
other does. I saw a woman play the flute 
once! Bon Dieu! what a spectacle! Her 
mouth all twisted to one side and her eyes 
squinting down her nose as though she were en- 
deavoring to perceive a smut upon it! She 
was already laide a faire peur, however—like 
Madame de Staél—so it was of little con- 
sequence! Begin, then, my child; begin! We 
are ready for you! But let it be something ro- 
mantic, passionate—not any of your mournful 
religious elegiacs.” 


Jill had followed Mademoiselle Ludérac to 
the other end of the room. “TI shall sit here, to 
be near you while you play,” she said. 

The room was L-shaped and in the alcove- 
like turn there was a small table set with 
daffodils. Jill drew a chair to it and sat down. 
From here she could see Mademoiselle Ludé- 
rac in profile and look down the long room to 
watch the effect of the music upon Madame de 
Lamouderie and Dick. They seemed suddenly 
a long way off; Dick sitting there and nursing 
his foot across his knee, and the ravaged, 
brilliant figure of the old woman, absurd, yet 
beautiful, leaning forward to look up at him. 
Mademoiselle Ludérac was keying the strings 
of her harp, her head laid against them, and 
Jill’s eyes were drawn to a portrait that hung 
above the daffodils on the inner wall of the 
alcove. It was evidently an enlarged photo- 
graph, a three-quarter length of a little girl, 
tinted, and framed in an oval gilt frame. 

The child was dressed in the elaborate white 
muslins of the eighties. The face was a 
rounded, nondescript child-face with something 
at once sweet and sullen in the expression of 
the mouth; but the dark eyes held Jill’s at- 
tention. Resentful, mournful, unchildish eyes, 
set so unevenly (one seeming with its heavy 
gaze to sink into the cheek and one to rise, 
plaintively, into the temple) that they made 
her think of the suffering, uneven eyes of 
Eleanora Duse, whom she had once seen act 
in her old age. 

Suddenly, as she looked, she realized that 
this must be Mademoiselle Ludérac’s mother 
in childhood, and she moved her chair a little 
so that she should not face the portrait. She 
had found no resemblance in it yet had had 
time to feel, in those dark eyes, a familiar, a 
tragic potency. 


Mademoiselle Ludérac had keyed her harp 
to her satisfaction and was now seated in the 
majestic pose, foot outstretched to the pedal, 
arms laid along the strings, that the playing of 
the instrument involves. She glanced at Jill 
and there was something dark, preoccupied in 
her expression. 

Be must have seen me looking,” thought 
ji 

“Passionate? Romantic?” Mademoiselle 
Ludérac glanced over at Madame de La- 
mouderie. ‘That might be a Chopin nocturne. 
But shall we begin with a Mozart sonata?” 

“Yes; by all means. He is cheerful, light- 
hearted, Mozart. Ah, there are no such 
musicians nowadays 

Mademoiselle se bent her head against 
the harp for a moment, and Jill felt that in the 

wer and sustenance of her communion with 
it she put aside the discords of her life. Then 
her fingers swept the strings, and the bright, 
unearthly tones filled the air with magic. 

Jill, in her corner, listened spellbound. It 
was unlike any other sound, with the heart- 
plucking depth of its bass, the thin clarity of 
its treble; it was all depth and light; like golden 
fruits falling into deep, translucent water. It 


was a golden magic, and it exorcised the dark- 


ness that, for a moment, in seeing the dead 
child’s eyes, had filled Jill’s heart. 

“Ah, bravo! Marvelous!” cried the old 
lady when all three movements had been 
played. “Beautiful indeed—but too long. 
Let it be Chopin now, Marthe. Chopin is my 
passion. My mother knew him well; he wrote 
one of his symphonies under her inspiration!” 
cried the old lady, flown with excitement. 

Even Jill knew that Chopin had written 
no symphonies, and looked to see Graham’s 
smile; but he was not listening to the old lady. 
The starlit melancholy of a nocturne flowed 
from Mademoiselle Ludérac’s fingers. This 
was no longer the golden, confident magic. 
Tears, languor, protestation, a folding, cloud- 
like acquiescence were in it, and Jill, gazing at 
Mademoiselle Ludérac, full of wonder at a 
suffering she could but dimly fathom, saw that 
she seemed to ene herself to it, like the music, 
yet to hold herself aloof; resolute and dis- 
passionate. 

‘Ah, it breaks one’s heart, that music!” cried 
Madame de Lamouderie. “It makes one wish 
to weep all the tears of one’s body.” She 
looked at Graham; but he was not listening to 
her. From under gloomy brows he gazed at 
Mademoiselle Ludérac. The old lady laid her 
fan against his arm. “Does it not break even 
your hard heart, Milord Byron?” 

Dick looked round and down at her; coldly, 
though he smiled response. “My heart? It 
does something to me. But Chopin leaves my 
heart intact.” 

“What experience is there that does not 
leave your heart intact! You are of stone! 
Of cold, hard marble!” 

Graham still smiled but he made no reply 
and Jill saw a shade of dissatisfaction cloud 
the old lady’s radiance. 

“Is that enough?” Mademoiselle Ludérac 
glanced over at them again. 

Jill was quite sure that it was enough for the 
old lady, who wished to talk to Dick; but he 
said, looking at her and not at their musician: 
“May we hear some César Franck?” 

“But by all means! César Franck, Marthe. 
He is dreary; like a consecrated wafer; benefi- 
cent perhaps; but so white. Marthe, how- 
ever, would ask nothing better than to play 
him throughout the night. He is, I suspect, 
her favorite musician.” 

“Oh, do go on all night!” laughed Jill. 
“We'd ask nothing better.” 

“T play very little of César Franck for a solo. 
You will not have to listen all night,” Made- 
moiselle Ludérac smiled at Jill. ‘This is a 
voluntary for the organ. It is not long.” 

It was, indeed, over all too soon, strange and 
lovely, like a fleeting glimpse of the fields of 
paradise—like paradise, Jill felt, seen through 
a veil of ice. Perhaps only so could one see it. 
“Oh, that’s best of all!’’ she cried. 

“But no more César Franck now, for 
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Madame de Lamouderie finds him colorless. 
Do you know Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’?” Mademoiselle 
Ludérac asked. ‘That is like Heaven, too.” 

“How did she know I was thinking of 
Heaven?” thought Jill. “Oh, play it, do! I 
only know ‘Che faro,’ ” she said. 

“T will play that; first the Elysian fields, and 
then the lament of Orfeo for his lost Eurydice.” 

Was it like Heaven, Jill: wondered, the far- 
away, trance-like measure, full of the mem- 
ory of things gone by, of a peace made all of 
relinquishment? She closed her eyes in listen- 
ing and seemed to float in dreams. Gliding 
fields of asphodel went past her, white mists 
and slowly flowing, silver streams. “It’s all 
too peaceful to be really happy,” thought Jill. 
“It’s like a dream, a beautiful dream; and one 
loves it, yet wants to wake out of it, too.” 

The last sweet notes dropped softly and 
there was a pause. Jill opened her eyes and 
met the eyes of Mademoiselle Ludérac. ‘Now 
listen,” they seemed to say. 

It was as if one saw the color of the sky 
changing; as if the mists parted and the figure 
of human suffering appeared. Yet was it 
suffering, this sweet, this poignant melody? 
Had not this lament for lost beauty passed into 
the heavenly realm of memory? It was all 
memory, this lament of Orpheus; sweet, pas- 
sionate memory; memories of summer when 
winter is come; of love and parting. It spoke 
to Jill of her love and Dick’ s, and of how they, 
too, must one day part forever. 

She had closed her eyes again in listening 
and when it was ended such a pang of grief 
came to her that it seemed to her for a mo- 
ment that everything was really over and she 
and Dick long dead. She looked across the 
room at him. There he sat; they were still 
together, and she sought his eyes for reas- 
surance. But he did not see her. He had 
folded his arms now and sat there, his head 
bent forward a little, gazing darkly at Marthe 
Ludérac. 

“Yes, yes—for tonight that is sufficient!” 
said Madame de Lamouderie with palpable 
fretfulness. The music had made her sad, too; 
and Dick was not thinking of her at all. “It 
is too mournful that ‘Che faro.’ I do not like 
your Gluck; I like passion; brilliancy.” 

Dick still was not listening to her. He had 
cared for the music, Jill saw, as much as she 
herself had; more, of course, for he was so 
much deeper than she was. And had he not 
begun to see, too, something of what she saw 
in Marthe Ludérac? What a triumph that 
would be! But the “Che faro’’ still made her 
feel miserable. She joined Mademoiselle 
Ludérac, who stood beside her harp. 

“T can’t tell you how I loved it,” she said. 
“Tt was too divine.” 

Mademoiselle Ludérac interpreted correctly 
the schoolgirl utterance. “I saw that you 
loved it. Some day you must hear César 
Franck’s ‘Psyché,’ ” she said. 

“Ts it anything like the Gluck?” 

“There is a resemblance; yes; as if of color.” 

“What you said: something celestial.” 

“Ves. Something celestial. Only in the 
‘Psyché’ there is so much more of that quality.” 

“But it’s dreadfully sad,” said Jill, after a 
moment. ‘The celestial is dreadfully sad. As 
if everything was left behind.” 

“Everything is left behind—in the celestial,” 
said Mademoiselle Ludérac. 

Jill stood and thought. She had never in her 
life thought so deeply. “Everything of earth, 
you. mean. Not everything we care for, 
surely.” 

“Perhaps everything we think we care for,” 
Mademoiselle Ludérac suggested, glancing up 
at her, and as she heard her Jill felt the dread- 
ful sadness flowing in upon her. 

“But then—how can we feel it celestial?” 
she questioned, a tremor in her voice. “We 
care for the celestial.” 

Mademoiselle Ludérac’s eyes were now upon 
her and they dwelt as Jill had not felt them 
dwell before. Something else came to her as 
she met their gaze. Had she found it for her- 
self? Or had Mademoiselle Ludérac shown it 








te her? 
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“I Wanted to Smile Right Back . . .” 


“TI knew he meant it when he told me | danced beauti- 
fully. I just wanted to smile right back and say some- 
thing nice to him, too. But. . .” 

* * * 


Don’t ever let your teeth embarrass you. Use Colgate’s 
. . . and flash a happy smile. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream will make your teeth 
glisten gloriously. It will whiten them and bring out all 
their natural beauty. But even more important . . . it 
will help keep your teeth and gums healthy. 


Colgate’s penetrates every place where it is possible for 
germs and food particles to collect. It loosens these 
impurities at once. Then it washes them away, leaving 
your teeth and gums absolutely clean. Germs can’t 
lurk in the warm, dark interior of your mouth when 
you use Colgate’s regularly. 


. And you'll like the taste . . . priced right, too. 


COLGATE & CO. 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 


























A Sure Way To 
End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails to 
remove dandruff completely, and that is 
to dissolve it. Then you destroy it en- 
tirely. To do this, just apply alittle Liquid 
Arvon at night before retiring; use enough 
to moisten the scalp and rub it in gently 
with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the scalp 
will stop instantly and your hair will be lustrous, 
glossy. silky and soft, and look and feel a hun- 

ed times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store, 
and a four ounce bottle is all you will need. 
This simple remedy has never 
been known to fail. & 



















Earn $18 to $60 4 week Reroucuine ptiotos. Men or women, 
No selling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish Worxine-Ovrtrit Free. — Limited offer. 
Waite Topar. ARTCRAFT STUDIOS, Derr. T. 3900 
Saeriwan Roap, CHICAGO. 











Jacqueline Logan, lovely-eyed motion picture star 


The Instant Appeal of 
Lovely), Luring Cyes 


Dark, gypsy eyes — starry eyes—eyes hauntingly 
lovely — how instantly they lure when fringed by 
mysterious, myshennes ow gan Whatthrillinglove 


messages are released with every bewitching glance! 

Intensify the fascination in your own eyes by darkening 
your lashes with WINx, a harmless liquid dressing which 
makes the lashes appear thick, heavy, luxurious. WINX dries 
instantly, clings smoothly, and neither rubs nor smears. Be- 
sides, it’s waterproof—in rain, in snow; and it’s harmless. 
75¢c, U. S. and Canada. Black or brown. 

WINXETTE, to outline the brows after powdering, comes 
in cake form with a one row brush and mirror, 5oc. Bla 
or brown. 


/ Mail 12c at once for a generous sample of Winx 
* ROSS CO., 240-L West 17th St., N.Y. 
Name. cee 


Address a WINX 


Waterercot 
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“That is the secret,” said Mademoiselle 
Ludérac. ‘You have said it.” 

“The secret?” 

“Tt is what we care for most. That is all we 
know. But is it not enough to know? We 
cannot think it. We cannot see it. It is in- 
effable. Yet we possess it.” 

Jill gazed at her, groping in a mystery never 
before apprehended, yet feeling that in the 
darkness a hand had been laid upon hers. “I 
seem to understand things I don’t really un- 
derstand, when I am with you,” she smiled 
faintly. ‘Is it living with great music that 
makes you seem to know so much more than 
other people?” 

Mademoiselle Ludérac smiled faintly, too, 
at that. 

“Or is it,” Jill went on, “that you have 
suffered more than most people?” 

At this question a deep flush swept over 
Mademoiselle Ludérac’s face, a flush deep, yet 
pale; intense, yet faint. To see it was like 
hearing the notes of the harp whispering to- 
gether after they had been struck. Jill was 
almost frightened; but then ail their strange, 
sudden talk, spoken in such low tones, almost 
frightened her. 

“T think it is like that,” said Mademoiselle 
Ludérac.. Her flush had faded and she looked 
at Jill quietly. “I think it is true that if I 
know more than others it is because I may 
have suffered more.” Her gaze was the hand 
in the darkness and after a moment she added, 
smiling with a singular sweetness, “You have 
never suffered. Yet it was to you I played. 
You understand so much.” 

“May I look at your harp?” It was Dick’s 
voice that broke in suddenly, very strangely, 
upon them, and they both started as they 
heard it and saw him standing there beside 
them. “What a beautiful instrument it is! 
May I look at it?” 

“Volontiers,”’ said Mademoiselle Ludérac. 
She stood aside. 

Now they might talk to each other; Dick 
might now come to know her a little. Jill left 
them standing there together and went over to 
the abandoned old lady. 

“We must be going, I think,” she said, bend- 
ing down to Madame de Lamouderie and tak- 
ing her by both hands. She was feeling very 
sorry for her; why she did not quite know— 
for after all she had had Dick all evening. 
“The lights at the Ecu d’Or will be out soon! 
It’s been -too delicious. You must ask us again 
to an evéning concert.” 

“Ah,one can have too much of music!” said 
the old lady crossly, and over Jill’s bare, festive 
shoulder, her eye went to where Graham bent 
to examine Mademoiselle Ludérac’s harp. 

“‘Butwe will have a great deal besides music!” 
Jill rallied her. ‘Tell me, can’t I come some 
morning to take you for a motor drive? The 
country here.is so marvelous, and you can’t 
really-have seen it unless you’ve seen it from 
acar. May I come tomorrow?” 

“But my portrait?” said the old lady, mourn- 
fully now, still holding Jill by the hands and 
still looking over her shoulder at the other two. 
Jill could hear that they were not speaking at 
all. ‘Is it to be abandoned?” 

“But of course not! It’s in the afternoons 
Dick comes for that—and only when it rains!” 

“And Marthe? What will she be doing? 
Alone here.” 

Jill felt like laughing. “But surely she’s ac- 
customed to being alone.” 

“Ah”’—the old lady wagged her head in 
sage caution. “Alone; but alone with me. 
Alone with only Joseph in the house would be 
a very different matter. There are mauvaises 
langues in Buissac!” 

“But what of her winters in Bordeaux? She 
lives all by herself in winter.” 

The old lady kept some unspoken suspicion, 
that was evident as she said: “Motors. They 
are not for my age. In my youth it was in a 
coach and four I drove and in Paris my equi- 
page was renowned for its brilliancy. Oh, what 
horses I had! Beautiful creatures, jet-black 
and with red rosettes at their ears! That is 
the conveyance I care for! Motors confuse and 


distress me. Hardly does one recognize a 
scene before it is gone. One feels that one 
leaves oneself, dismembered, along the road! 
One leaves oneself stuck to the landscape be- 
hind one! like those distressing insects that 
cling to our lamps on summer nights!—you 
know them? Insects with long red bodies. 
One tries to withdraw them from their predica- 
ment—and the body comes off in one’s fingers 
while the face and front feet remain attached 
to the lamp! So motoring affects me!” 

The wonderful old creature had managed to 
amuse herself and as she saw Jill’s laughter she 
laughed, too, if a trifle ruefully. 

“Aren’t they dreadful! I know!” said Jill. 
“And such mournful faces, poor things. Why 
should they be so silly!” 

“Ah, we are not unlike them,” said the old 
lady, darkly now, as another analogy offered 
itself. “We are not unlike those insects. We. 
too, burn ourselves at the lamp of love! It is 
the destiny of women! Marthe!” she cried sud- 
denly. ‘Marthe! Here is Madame Graham 
who wishes to say good night to us. We 
are keeping her! We must not forget our 
manners!” 

Mademoiselle Ludérac came to them at once, 
but with no appearance of haste or contrition, 
and Jill, feeling angry and amused, turned to 
Graham. “I’m trying to get someone to con- 
sent to have a motor drive with me. Madame 
de Lamouderie doesn’t like motors. Will you 
come?” she asked Mademoiselle Ludérac. 
“Will you come for a drive tomorrow?” 

Mademoiselle Ludérac stood perplexed. 

“But how can you go, Marthe? What can 
we do here, without you?” said Madame de 
Lamouderie, though, now that her protégée 
was before her, her tone towards her had 
altered. It was almost pleadingly that she 
spoke. “You have the ménage in the mornings 
and it is in the mornings that you read to me. 
You will not abandon your old incubus for new 
friends?” 

“But she can go with me in the afternoon,” 
interposed Jill. ‘Dick is with you then, so 
you won’t miss her.” 

The old lady’s expression changed at that. 

“At what time is the reading?” Graham in- 
quired. 

“At eleven—and again at seven!” cried the 
old lady, reviving in his presence. “In the 
mornings she reads what I choose, and in the 
evenings, when I tend to go to sleep—I submit 
to her choice; grave, edifying books! Poetry; 
and history; I do not care for them! I go to 
sleep easily in the evening, do I not, Marthe?” 
she said, taking Mademoiselle Ludérac by the 
arm and looking up at her cajolingly. ‘But 
at eleven she is brave, resigned. I like my 
books spiced and salted! I am not afraid of 
our gros rire gaulois!” It had all been intended, 
Jill saw, as a pretty display for Graham. 

A crushing blow was to fall upon her. Was 
it in malice? Jill wondered. Did Dick enjoy 
tormenting his poor old admirer? ‘Nothing 
could be more opportune for my work, then,” 
he announced. “I shall come tomorrow morn- 
ing while Mademoiselle Ludérac reads spicy, 
salted books to you. You won’t have to re- 
proach me, so, with making a dreary portrait.” 

The poor old lady, still holding Mademoiselle 
Ludérac by the arm, gazed at him with bodeful 
eyes. “Dreary? Am I then so dreary?” 

“Anything but—when you are allowed to 
be yourself. But when I forbid you to speak, 
and stare at you for half an hour on end with- 
out a word, I lose you; I completely lose you,” 
said Graham, with an air of kindness, smiling 
down upon her. 

“But. it will disturb you, to have someone 
there reading. You do not like to be over- 
looked.” 

“T shall ask Mademoiselle Ludérac to turn 
her back on us; like your curé. I shall not hear 
her reading. I shall be too much absorbed in 
you.” 

“‘But—when you are not painting,” the poor 
oid lady faltered, and Jill, amused at her pre- 
dicament, yet surprised by Dick’s whim, felt 
that it was as if he held her impaled on a pin— 
an unfortunate old insect indeed—and watched 
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her vainly gyrate—“shall we not talk al 


gether?” 
“That «il be for you to decide,” said | 
Graham. “If you find the book very salted, 


you may not care to have the reading stop, 
even when I am not painting. I, of course. 
should find your conversation more interesting, 
and perhaps morc salted, than any book.” 

Mademoiselle Ludérac stood between them, 
tall, silent, very Byzantine in aspect. She 

-looked at neither of them. She seemed to | 
dissociate herself from the situation. And in- | 
deed the old lady’s predicament was one from | 
which she could not openly rescue her. | 

“So tomorrow; at eleven,” said Graham, | 

and raising Madame de Lamouderie’s 
hand to his lips. “Rain or shine. I feel a new 
confidence.” 

“And may I come for you, for a drive, to- 
morrow afternoon?”’ Jill said, meeting Made- 
moiselle Ludérac’s eyes at last. 

“A thousand thanks, chére madame—but I 
have some gardening to do tomorrow after- 
noon. Joseph and I will be very busy in the 
garden,” said Mademoiselle Ludérac. 

“May I come and garden with you, then? 
I love gardening,” said Jill, and her gaze gaily 
challenged, gently mocked her friend’s retreat. 
For it was ridiculous of Marthe Ludérac to 
pretend that she was not her friend. | 

“Vous étes trop bonne, madame,” said Made- 
moiselle Ludérac. She evaded challenge and | 
mockery. | 


Jill learns the true and strange 
story of Marthe Ludérac’s past, 
and feels closer to that lonely figure 
than ever—while Marthe’s curt- 
ous fascination lures Graham on 
against his will—in Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick’s novel Next Month 
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The Bacchante 


(Continued from page 25) 


satirical side, his ruthlessly observant mind 
and his secret determination, he was naturally 
a sensitive being. She really liked him, and 
she wanted to help him. As she got into her 
car she said to herself: 

“How will it be? Is Valentine Morris the 
woman for his play? If she is, will she ‘make’ 
him? And will he ‘make’ her? Am I destined 
this time to be the dea ex machina?” 

She hoped so with all her heart. 

The little world behind the scenes at the 
Crown Theater in Kent Square on that Thurs- 
day evening was permeated with the mist-like 
depressicn that emerges from failure. Stockley, 
the stage doorkeeper, a round, red man with 
watery eyes and a heavy, impassive expression, 
looked grim in his hutch as he waited for the 





arrival of the members of the company engaged 
for “The Leper’s Wife.” At the end of the | 
week the theater was going to be closed. 

Mabury, the commissionnaire who was on | 
duty in front of the house, looked round for a 
minute to have a word with Cerberus before | 
taking up his duties. 

“Evening, Stockley!” he said. 

“Evenin’!”’ said Stockley. 

“And so the shutters go up Saturday night!’ 

“Seems so.’ 

“Tt’s all these confounded critics.” 

“That’s it! A set of fools who dunno what’s 
good when they see it. Evenin’, Mr. James! 
No, nothin’ for you tonight. What sort of 
’ouse? I couldn’t say, Mr. James. But there’s 
only one old lady for the pit so far, and they 
say she’s made a mistake. Come with a camp- 
stool and a bag o’ buns at three-thirty evid’ntly 
thinkin’ it was a fust night. Oh, yuss! She’s 
still ‘ere. Two for you, Mr. Foster. Good 
evenin’, Miss Morris.” 





“Good evening. Thank you, Stockley. 
Autographs, I suppose. So two people, actually | 
two people out of the seven millions—is it?— | 
of Londoners want my autograph. Darlings! | 
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“Stop powdering—and bid,” he fumed 


The cards were against him—bad 
enough! But the last straw was when 
his wife put down her cards and un- 
veiled her powder puff! For like most 
men, hedetested the feminine practice 
of public powdering any time, any- 
where. 

And so, to wives—and maidens— 
a hint. Use Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream as a powder base and 
you won’t have to powder in public, 


because Hinds Cream makes the pow- 
der cling—yes, stay on for hours. 

Pat it on, and powder. Ten sec- 
onds and it’s done. Carry your puff, 
if you must—but you won’t need it. 

Also—Hinds Cream on your. face 
and hands, every time you wash, will 
protect them from chapping, keep 
them soft. 

For a sample bottle, just drop a 
note to the address below. 


Made by A. S. HINDS CO., a division of LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J., Department 71 
In Canada: Madeby A.S.Hinps Co. (Canada), Limited distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada), Limited, Toronto 














Gaylord Wilshire 
Inventor of the \-ON-A-CO 


HE recent invention by Gaylord Wilshire 

of an electro-magnetic device for accel- 
erating the oxidation of the tissues, seems 
destined to revolutionize the treatment of dis- 
ease. If clinical results mean anything, if the 
unsolicited testimonials of thousands of suf- 
ferers can be believed, mankind is standing on 
the very brink of an era that will be free from 
many diseases which have afflicted it from the 
beginning of time. 


The 
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Electro— | 
Magnetic Discovery 


The accomplishments of I-ON-A-CO 

in the treatment of disease are substan- 

tiated by authenticated letters and state- 

ments from the patients themselves. 

These demonstrated results confound 
the most stubborn skeptics. 


“You know whena 
man has gone 
through three op- 
erations for fistula 
and is ordered back 
to the hospital for 
another and is then 
cured inthirty days 
with an Ionaco, at 
such small cost and 
without any pain 
or inconvenience— 
well, jit makes him 
feel mighty good 
toward IONACO. 
I think it is won- 
derful.” 

Yours sincerely, 

DAVID ELY 
Los Angeles, California 





I-ON-A-CO Opens New Pathway 


being daily obtained through the use 

of the I-ON-A-CO, as this new device 
is called. This new theory and invention is 
based upon the recent discovery of Dr. Otto 
Warburg, the great German biologist, that the 
iron in the system acts as a catalyzer or trans- 
fer agent uniting the oxygen we inhale with 
our tissue cells. Dr. Warburg demonstrated 
this theory in his recent lecture before the 
Rockefeller Institute. The I-ON-A-CO mag- 
netizes the iron thus giving it greater catalytic 
value which enables it to deliver an increased 
supply of oxygen to the system. 


R wenee which seem miraculous are 


We all know that oxygen is essential to life, 
that it burns up waste cells, destroys systemic 
poisons and energizes and constructs new cells, 
but until Wilshire’s new discovery there was 
no means known to medical science of increas- 


ing oxidation. Even were we to breathe pure 
oxygen, still the amount we use depends en- 
tirely upon the catalytic value of the iron. 
Wilshire’s I-ON-A-CO is the first method 
ever discovered for improving this catalytic 
value. 

In hundreds of instances during the past year 
Gaylord Wilshire’s new invention has given 
new life to those apparently on the brink of 
the grave. So-called incurable cases have re- 
sponded to this delightful treatment. The dis- 
coverer explains the scientific basis of the 
I-ON-A-CO, points to its wonderful achieve- 
ments and merely asks those who suffer, to 
learn about it and then judge. The treatment 
cannot possibly cause harm and the proven 
achievements offer such amazing promises of 
new life they should not be ignored. 
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Brines HEALTH 




















“I suffered seven years with 
ulcerated stomach and tried 
all sorts of treatments with- 
out avail. I went to a famous 
clinic four years ago and they 
advised an operation for my 
ulcer. 
I then tried your Ionaco and 
with 314 months use I was 
completely recovered and I 
feel I shall have no return of 
the dreadful condition which 
has afflicted me for the past 
seven years.” 

I am faithfully yours, 

JOSEPH P. REDDING 
Hollywood, California 


“I have been suffering with 
an enlarged heart foranum- 
ber of yearsand Dr. Geo. H. 

vans of San Francisco 
took an X-Ray of it two 
years ago and the enlarge- 
ment showed very plainly 
in the photograph. 

I commenced using Ionaco 
three weeks ago and my heart 
teels perfectly normal. I 
no longer have trouble 
sleeping, being now per- 
fectly able to sleep on my 
left side, something I was 
unable to do for years. lam 
now quite capable of doing 
my ordinary work, particu- 

arly so as the varicose 
veins which almost incapac- 
itated me have completely 
disappeared since using the 
once faithfull 

e ithfully yours, 
MRS.K. B. JOHNS. RN. 


Santa Monica, California 








EDICAL science has neglected magne- 
tism and concentrated on the study of 
electricity. Yet it begins to appear that mag- 
netism is by far the more important of the 
two forces and charged with immensely great- 


er possibilities for giving man command over 
health. 


Sunlight itself is but a form of electro-mag- 
netism. Burbank has explained to us how 
every living thing owes its continued exist- 
ence to the mysterious little laboratory in the 
green leaf of the plant. Here, oxygen, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, phosphorus and iron are trans- 
muted by the electro-magnetic power of the 
sunlight into protoplasm. Here is the origin of 
the food of the world; the basis of life itself. 


Wilshire’ l-oN-A-CO 


j Wilshire’s Ionaco is distributed by mail throughout the nation with 





district offices established thus far, in the following 
San Francisco Oakland 
Sacramento Portland 


Western Cities: 
Los Angeles 
Seattle Pasadena 





to | housands 


Gaylord Wilshire’s invention has now had enough 
real cures to its credit to justify anyone who is ill, 
especially one whom the doctors have given up, at 
least to give it atrial. No special dieting, no exercis- 
ing, no drugs, pills, powders, purgatives, or any of the 
other unpleasant and sometimes dangerous remedies 
are attached to the I-ON-A-CO treatment. Not 
even faith is required. 


You merely place Wilshire’s -ON-A-CO around the 
waist over the ordinary clothing, press the button 


_and immediately its magnetic force begins permeat- 


ing your system. You feel no sensation other than 
pleasant relaxation. But its results are so positive 
that often one treatment of a short 10 minutes will 
give complete relief from the most excruciating pain 
—the worst case of nervousness, insomnia, etc. 


If you are ill, run down, or suffering from any ail- 
ment whatsoever, you owe it to yourself to find out 
more about this new electro-magnetic discovery. 


A beautiful booklet has been prepared telling the 
marvelous story of the -ON-A-CO in detail, explain- 
ing its scientific principles, giving testimonials of 
many who have found health and happiness through 
its use. This booklet has opened to thousands of 
people a new short, delightful road to health. It 
may do the same for you. 


Sometimes the simplest little act, seemingly of no 
importance, will change the entire current of one’s 
life. The signing of this coupon may be such an act. 
Read of the many sufferers 
who turned to I-ON-A-CO 
with little faith in its power 
to help them—who came to 
scoff and remained to praise. 









Since the booklet costs you 
nothing and obligates you in 
no way, surely the in- 
formation it contains 
is at least worthsend- 
ing for. 

Fill in the Coupon 
and Mail it NOW. 












THE IONA CO. 
824 Commercial Exchange Bldg. 
Los Angeles, California 

Without cost or obligation on my part, send me 


your book “The Short Road to Health,” telling 
more about Wilshire’s I-ON-A-CO. 


Name 
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Well Bred 


But Still an Outsider? 


= ITH culture you can make of yourself, 
what you please !’’ Lord Chesterfield ex- 
claimed. 

How about you? Have you culture? If so, 
are you employing it to the best advantage? 
For those who succeed most easily are the 
people of culture. They make friends quickly. 
They inspire confidence, admiration, respect. 
They easily win social and business success. 
Yet it is so natural for even well-bred persons 
to acquire liftle habits, little mannerisms that 
lower them in people’s eyes—and keep them 
mere outsiders ! 


Are You Self-Conscious? 


Are you doing justice to yourself? Are you 
expressing your innate culture? Do you feel 
at home in a cultured gathering? Or are you 
ill-at-ease, timid, self-conscious? Have you 
the gift of impressing people favorably? Can 
you discuss intelligently art, music, literature, 
the drama? Is your smile engaging—your 
voice friendly? Do you invite admiration? 
Can you command respect? Can you tactfully 
handle a difficult situation? Are you ab- 
solutely sure of yourself on every occasion— 
in every situation? 

It isn’t enough to know rules of etiquette. 
For etiquette is merely a surface indication 
of culture—often actually used to hide a lack 
of refinement. The cultured person does the 
right thing at the right time—instinctively. 
And now you, too—can easily master these 
easy principles of culture! 


Get This Free Booklet 


Illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Development of Culture,” 
will be sent you Free—simply for signing the coupon. 
This wonderful culture-guide reveals methods of ac- 
quiring secrets of poise, refinement, self-advancement— 
shows how to avoid embarrassment, humiliation, social 
suicide—tells how to make success-bringing culture ‘‘sec- 
ond nature’’ to you! No obligation. Absolutely Free! 
Send for your copy—TODAY! Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
Dept. C-6212, Garden City, N. Y. 








Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
Dept. C-6212, Garden City, N. Y. 

Without obligating me in the least please send me 
at once your illustrated booklet which describes the 
“Science of Culture.’’ 











A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
ves rupture sufferers immediate re= 
ef. It has no obnoxious spr ings of 
pads, Automatic Air Cushions bi 
and draw ether the broken 











c ‘or nark bearing 
and signature of C, E. Brooks which appears on eve! 
Aoetance. None other genuine. Full information ‘and 
booklet sent free in plain, envelope. 
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I shall walk through it tonight, Mr. Foster. I 
haven’t the heart to do anything else.” 

“Now, my dear girl, now!” He stopped with 
her outside a door on which was a card with 
“Miss Morris’’ printed on it. “I don’t like to 
hear you say that. If there’s only one man in 
the house it’s our duty to give him his money’s 
worth.” 

“But I’m so awfully depressed. For five 





years I’ve been trying to get into London. And 


| when at last I do—to have only ten days’ run! 
/ I’ve been crying all the afternoon. 
| try any more. I'll go on and get through the 


I can’t 


part. But don’t expect me to act.” 

Foster laid a lean hand on her wrist. “I’m 
ashamed of you.” 

“Why?” 

‘‘Where’s your pluck? Where’s your pride 
in your art? Where’s your self-respect?” 

“Why should I respect myself? You don’t 
know me.” 

“T know you’re a good actress. Remember 
this, girl! When the curtain goes up you never 
know who may be in the house. Suppose there 
are only two men in the stalls. One of them 
may be the biggest theater owner in America. 
Or hidden in a box apparently empty may be a 
great playwright on the chase for a new star. 
You’ve all your way to make. If, when you 
can act, you act badly—ever, you’re as big a 
fool as ever stepped on a stage, and don’t 
deserve any luck at all. Hullo, Mollat! This 
girl here says she’s going to walk through her 
part tonight because there’s an empty house.” 

“Walk! Dll keep her on the run. Don’t you 
fear!’ growled the half Polish, half American 
actor who was playing the leading man’s part. 
“If we have got to sink we will go down with 
flags flying and the band playing for all it is 
worth.” He opened wide his lion-like eyes. 
“Don’t dare to let me down—you!”’ he said 
heavily. “TI feel great tonight.” 

Valentine Morris felt a thrill go all through 
her thin body. ‘You’re both slave-drivers. 
But I will try,” she said, and she turned into 
the room with her name on the door. 

It was a small sitting-room, and it opened 
into a smal! dressing-room. It wasn’t luxurious, 
but she looked at it as she went in with a sort 
of sad eagerness. Only such a few days ago 
she had taken possession of this room with so 
much of hope, so much of exultation. The 
room of the leading woman in a London 
theater! At last she had arrived! 

And she had put about -her ‘‘things”: the 
photograph of Father Bexland, the pr'est who 
had been so kind and sympathetic to her when 
she had acted in Birmingham in ‘The Mar- 
plot”’; photographs of her mother, and of Brian, 
her little illegitimate son, of whose existence 
she was determined she would never be 
ashamed, whom she would always bravely ac- 
knowledge before the world; the little copy in 
bronze of the Serbian sculptor’s bust of Victor 
Debran, the novelist, which Debran had given 
her two years ago with the rema k, “‘I believe 
in you”; two or three absurd mascots sent to 
her by friends to bring her luck in London. 

Mrs. Blount, her dresser, a fat woman with 
gray hair, greeted her with a “Good evening, 
madam. It’s time you begun to get dressed.” 
And Valentine tried to put away her deep and 
tragic depression of spirit as she made ready 
to transform herself into the leper’s wife. 

Only two more days in these little rooms of 
a star with the hum of Kent Square outside! 
Only two more days as a leading actress in 
London! And then? The provinces once 
more, she supposed. Or should she give the 
whole thing up, give up the stage altogether, 
take to something else? She was not, perhaps, 
whole-heartedly theatrical. She knew very 
well that there were other things in the world 
besides the stage. She was not one of those 
women who live wholly for the theater, who 
can talk only of plays, of parts, of triumphs 
past or to come. There was another strain 
in her, she believed, quite different from the 
actress strain, even opposed to it. 

Tonight, feeling the peculiar nervous ex- 





haustion of failure, she had for the moment a 


GROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 171 StateSt., Marshall,Miche | desire to turn away from the stage. For a 


moment she confounded herself with the play, 
taking its complete fiasco as hers. She hadn’t 
been able to save it; therefore she wasn’t 
worth her salt as an actress. 

What could she have done to save it which 
she had not done? 

She began to puzzle over this as Mrs. 
Blount helped her to dress. Perhaps if she 
had taken the part more theatrically, had 
underlined, emphasized things more, the play 
would have gone home. But she had an in- 
stinctive dislike of all that was what she 
thought of as melodramatic, as “‘stagy.’’ Or 
perhaps if she had acted more naturally, had 
simplified everything, clarified everything, had 
played her part more in the nude, as it were, 
the play would have gained in value. Her 
taste was for the completely natural method 
of acting. But somehow the part had, per- 
haps, got the better of her. 

Valentine sat deeply considering the whole 
problem of the part and her playing of it. 

But suddenly something in the dressing- 
room which she hadn’t noticed before dawned 
on her sight in the mirror before which she was 
sitting: a bunch of roses in a cheap vase. 

‘Where did these flowers come from, Mrs. 
Blount?” she asked. 

‘What, them roses, madam? They was left 
for you at the stage door this evening.” 

‘Who left them?” 

‘A lady, so they told me. There’s a card 
with them.” 

“Will you just bring it to me, please?” 

Mrs. Blount brought her a small oblong 
envelop on which was written in a very clear 
handwriting: “For Miss Valentine Morris.” 

Valentine opened the envelop and drew out 
a card on which was printed Miss Caroline 
Geean, Vernon House, St. James’s. The White 
House, Lamley Common, nr. Farnham, Surrey. 

The two addresses were printed at the cor- 
ners of the card. 

Above them and round about the name was 
written: ‘‘Some roses from my garden. You’ve 
got a bad part, but you play it wonderfully. 
I shall be here again tonight with a friend in 
Box A. Greetings and good wishes. C. G.” 

“A bad part!’ murmured Valentine to her- 
self. She shook her head, which was covered 
with dark brown silky hair. “If I’d acted it 
properly she’d have thought it a good part.” 
Then followed the thought, “Tonight I’ll make 
her think she made a mistake. I’ll make her.” 

When Mrs. Blount had finished with her, 
Valentine went to look at the roses. There 
were only a few, loose with their leaves and 
long, very long stalks. Wonderful roses from 
a garden that must surely be wonderful. 

They encouraged her. The depression, the 
sense of nervous exhaustion and futility left 
her entirely. 

“Foster was right and Mollat was right. I 
was a miserable fainéant. But I’ve had my 
lesson. These roses have taught me, too.” 
Life pours forth lessons as a rose-bush pours 
forth roses. “How many more for me?” 
thought Valentine. 

And her eyes went from Miss Geean’s roses 
to tiny Brian in his white shorts. Brian, too, 
had been a lesson. And Father Bexland— 
she had learned something from him. She re- 
membered at this moment some words he had 
said to her in Birmingham. 

“If you hadn’t been an actress, my child, 
you might very well have been a nun. Don’t 
laugh. I am saying just what I really mean. 
Some people are single-minded, single-hearted. 
You aren’t. You have two strains in you. 
They are very marked and the one is in opposi- 
tion to the other. Hence a good deal of suffer- 
ing. And there will be more.” 

She had decided that suffering was necessary 
to the artist. And she had resolved to use her 
suffering in the service of her art. The ever- 
lastingly contented and happy—what are 
they worth? What do they know? 

She put the last touches to her make-up. 
Then she stood up and confronted herself in 
the mirror which was strongly lighted up. 

Valentine Morris made up for the stage with 
a scrupulous care for underdoing it. The 
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preposterously heavy make-up indulged in by 
many actresses revolted her. Her aim in- 
variably was to look from the front as if she 
had on no make-up at all. She saw now in the 
mirror a rather tall woman—she always 
thought that she was unfortunately tall for 
the stage—with great quantities of hair, a 
low, pure forehead, and large, hazelnut-brown 
eyes. These eyes at this moment looked 
searching and severe. 

The face was oval, rather broad at the cheek- 
bones. There was still a strong and definite 
expression of youth in it. Nevertheless, it 
classed with the haggard type of face fairly 
often seen among the beautiful women of 
London. It had never been plump. It had 
never looked peach-like. But it had never 
looked inexpressive. It was a face that seemed 
always to mean a good deal and sometimes a 
great deal. 

The figure was delicately fine, but slightly 
angular. Valentine had what painters call 
a wonderful “‘line.”” Her legs were very long 
and they were beautiful in their lack of flesh. 
She had amazingly slim ankles. But they 
were strong like steel. She had the hands that 
ought to go with a body and legs like hers, 
thin, long and beautiful, but with a gripping 
rather than a lazy beauty. Her lips were not 
very full. 

Her teeth were small and perfectly even. 
Her ears were small and set very flat against 
her head. She had a firm chin. Some might 
have thought it obstinate. The eyes looked as 
if they knew a great deal. They were not at 
all ignorant eyes. . 

“Curtain’s up!” called a voice. 

She went out into the passage. Mollat was 
there just coming away from his room. 

“Don’t you dare to let me down tonight, 
minx!’ he said, in his deep, wonderful voice. 
“The house is three-quarters empty, they say. 
But I’m in the mood to do great things to- 


night. My body wants to let go. Do you 
know what I mean by that?” 
“Yes. But, Mr. Mollat——” She laid a 


hand on his arm as they went together towards 
the staircase and the stage. “I’m going to 
play my part quite differently tonight.” 

“Differently?” 

“Don’t be afraid. Of course I’ll keep the 
positions we arranged at rehearsal. But I’m 
not satisfied with what I’ve been doing. I want 
to be much more simple and natural. I’m 
going to let certain obvious effects go, and try 
for something just dreadfully human. My part 
is patchy, good and bad. I want to hide all 
the patchiness tonight.” 

The big man put an arm round her shoulders. 
“Tl help you in your hiding!” he boomed. 

They drew close to the stage and could hear 
the voices of the actors performing on it. 


“It was an empty house, wasn’t it, madam?” 
said Mrs. Blount at eleven-fifteen, as Valentine 
came into her room after curtain fall. 

“T dare say. Of course the play’s a complete 
frost. But I acted much better tonight. 
Something—those roses, perhaps—helped me 
to act. And d’you know, Mrs. Blount, it 
seemed to me as if the theater were full.’ 

“Well I never, madam! How could that be 
when——”’ 

There came a tap at the door. 
turned quickly. 

“It’s Caroline Geean!”’ was the thought in 
her mind. ‘Just see what it is, Mrs. Blount, 
will you?” she said. 

Mrs. Blount went to the door, and came 
back with a card. 

“There’s a gentleman wants to see you, 
madam.” 

“A gentleman!” said Valentine, in a voice 
that showed disappointment. 

She took the card and read the name on it, 
Martin Dale. On the card was penciled, “‘Can | 
I see you for a moment? I have an urgent | 
reason.” 

As she held the card and read what was on it, | 
printed and written, Valentine knew that | 
abruptly and unexpectedly she had reached | 
a crisis in her life. This was the man who had | 


Valentine 
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recently had a big drama accepted for pro- 
duction at the Central Theater. He must 
have seen her performance that evening. He 
had an urgent reason for wishing to make her 
acquaintance. She remembered Foster’s re- 
mark, ‘‘When the curtain goes up you never 
know who may be in the house.” And some- 
thing within her trembled and something 
within her exulted. 

“Please have this gentleman told that I will 
see him with pleasure,” she said, schooling her 
voice to an unmeaning tranquillity. 

Mrs. Blount went to the door and repeated 
the message to the man who was there, sent 
by the stage doorkeeper. 

“You needn’t stay, Mrs. Blount, thanks.” 

Mrs. Blount retreated to the dressing-room 
with an air of discretion. 

“Oh, I say, just bring me the roses, will 
you?” Valentine called. 

“Yes, madam.” 

Valentine took the vase from Mrs. Blount’s 
puffy hands and put it by Brian’s photograph. 

Another knock. 

“Come in!” 

And then, surprised, she saw a gray-haired 
woman with steady turquoise-blue eyes coming 
in followed by a short, broad young man with 
a fine head, a deathly pale face and burning 
dark eyes which he immediaiely fixed upon 
her with ruthless intentness. 


“You weren’t expecting a woman as well, 


Miss Morris,” said the gray-haired woman, 
holding out a hand cordially. ‘But women 
are in everything nowadays, aren’t they? And 
it was I who brought Mr. Dale to see you 
tonight. I was here last Monday, and you have 
drawn me here again. My name is Sartoris, 
Mrs. Sartoris. And of course this is Mr. Dale.” 

“T’m very glad to see you both. Do please 
sit down. Won’t you sit here, Mrs. Sartoris? 
We’ve got a terrible frost, haven’t we? Nobody 
wants to come near us.” 

“That’s not quite true. What lovely roses!” 

“They were sent to me by a Miss Caroline 
Geean.” 

“Oh! I saw her in a box tonight.” 

“Which was she?” 

“The woman with very pale yellow hair in a 
white dress with a double rope of pearls. She 
was with a dark girl in red.” 

“T didn’t know which of the two was Miss 
Geean.” 

“She’s an American. I only know her by 
sight. She lives over here. But I’m being too 
voluble. Mr. Dale wants to talk to you. May 
I look at that bust over there?”? She got up 
and crossed the room. ‘‘What a dear little 
boy!” she said, bending. 

“‘That’s my son,” Valentine said. 

“Lucky you!” 

Valentine Morris, she scarcely knew why, 
looked at Dale. Their eyes met, and suddenly 
she felt an odd sensation. It was, she thought, 
like nakedness of the mind. And he was surely 
inspecting her mind. 

“Miss Morris,” he began, “let me tell you 
at once why I’m here tonight.” 

“Yes, please do,” she said, trying for com- 
plete unconcern. 

“T’m looking for an actress to play the lead- 
ing part in a piece at the Central Theater. Per- 
haps you’ve heard that I’ve written a play 
which will open the autumn season there?” 

“Ves, I have.” 

“T’m told you finish here on Saturday.” 

“We do. The play’s a complete failure.” 

“That’s obvious. But you aren’t a failure. 
May I ask what you mean to do when the run 
here is over?” 

“T have nothing in prospect,” she said, with 
simplicity. 

A look of relief came into his pa's face. 

“T must first tell you how things are with 
me,” he said, leaning forward. ‘“The manage- 
ment of the Central Theater wanted to foist a 
very popular actress on me for the principal 
role. I refused to have this actress. The man- 
agement told me today that I must find some- 
one fitted to play the lead before next Monday, 
when we start rehearsals. Of course she has 
to be approved by them. Mrs. Sartoris, whom 
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I consulted in my difficulty, suggested that 
you might do for the part.” 

Mrs. Sartoris turned round. “So we came 
here tonight,” she said. 

“And I want you for my play,” said Dale 
firmly. He looked hard at Valentine. She 
didn’t speak and he went on: “I must have 
you for it. You are just the woman I need. 
The managers mayn’t see eye to eye with me. 
It’s quite possible they won’t. But if you are 
ready for a big try, I’ll do my best to carry 
the thing through somehow. Now for it! Will 
you come to see the managers, Mr. Campion 
and Mr. Leslie Grant, tomorrow morning—say 
at twelve o’clock? I’ll make the appointment. 
At the theater, of course.” 

“T’ll come,” said Valentine. 

She spoke in a quiet voice. She didn’t look 
excited. But she was burning. There was a 
moment of silence. Then Mrs. Sartoris said: 

“D’you know, Miss Morris, that you gave 
me a fright this evening?” 

“Did I? How? Oh, I believe I know. You 
mean because I had changed my way of playing 
my part?” 

“Yes. Why did you do it?” 

“T wasn’t satisfied. I felt I must make the 
whole thing either more theatrical—brilliant, 
you know, in a stagy way—or else more 
natura', more simple, in fact purely human. I 
chose the second method.” 

“Tf you hadn’t,” said Dale, with an abrupt- 
ness almost uncouth, “I’m quite certain I 
shouldn’t have asked you to act for me.” 

“Then perhaps I was prompted for once by 
my good angel,” said Valentine. “I’m not 
generally lucky.” 

Dale was staring at her, and now he said, 
“No, I don’t suppose you are.” 

Mrs. Sartoris glanced at him and for an in- 
stant looked slightly embarrassed, a very rare 
occurrence, for she was usually a complete 
mistress of social self-possession. 

“T had to get accustomed to your new read- 
ing of your part, Miss Morris,” she then said, 
rather hastily, as if to cover up something. 
“T had to change my point of view. I missed 
two or three very clever effects, high lights, 
that I had been hoping to see again. But you 
were right. You humanized the part. You 
made it harrronious. You showed that you 
have what I’m afraid most of our actresses are 
without, an intellect allied to a temperament. 
For it isn’t an austere intellect.” 

As she said the last words she looked at Dale 
and he thought of Averil Mulholland. This 
woman, still almost a girl, unknown though she 
was, meant more to him than Miss Mulholland 
meant with all her fame. She had the some- 
thing which gets at a man, not merely at his 
intellect, if he happens to be blessed with one, 
but at the whole man. That infernal little 
Meyer was dreadfully human, and perhaps 
even dreadfully typical. Dale knew it at this 
moment. He knew it, but he resented it. 

He got up. ‘Well, Miss Morris, we mustn’t 
keep you,” he said. ‘“Tomorrow at the Central 
Theater punctually at twelve.” 

“T’'ll be there.” 

“They may be nasty.” 

“He represents managers as monsters of in- 
discretion and heartless iniquity,” said Mrs 
Sartoris. 

Valentine turned and said to her with a sort 
of suddenly hard seriousness, “I’m sure you 
have never had to fight, either for a livelihood, 
a position, or even an ambition.” 

“You are quite right. I haven’t.” 

“Then I’m sure you don’t know how coarse 
human beings can be, and generally are, when 
a fight is on. But’—she looked again at Dale 
—‘‘don’t be afraid. I can beara lot. Ican even 
sometimes give quite as good as I get.” 

And then there was another knock on the 
door. And this time it was Miss Caroline 
Geean, the giver of the roses. 


On the following day when Valentine was 
dressing in Tatford’s Hotel, Bloomsbury, near 
the British Museum to go to the Central 
Theater she marveled at the abrupt turn an 
unseen hand had given to the wheel of her fate. 


Only yesterday life had seemed to be dying 
away from her, receding like an outgoing tide. 
And now she was conscious of the flow and the 
energy and the wonder of it as she had never 
been conscious before. A chance was being 
offered to her at last, and, perhaps without 
any very cogent reason, she felt full of hope. 

As she got into an omnibus to go to the 
theater she switched off from herself to the 
American woman who had followed Mrs. 
Sartoris and Dale to her room on the preceding 
night. She had received a strong impression 
from her. Yet she was puzzled by her. Was 
Miss Geean thirty-two or perhaps thirty-five? 
Or was she much older—forty—forty-five? 
Was she highly intelligent, or was she a woman 
of ordinary intelligence? (She wasn’t stupid. 
That was certain.) Was she highly cultivated 
or had she only the usual something that often 
passes for cultivation in a woman of the world? 
What sort of nature and temperament had 
she? What were her interests? What sort of 
past had she had? 

Her low voice, her exceptionally quiet man- 
ner, her curious, soft self-possession, her large, 
non-committal gray eyes, her small, white, 
yielding hands—these gave away no secrets of 
an enigma. Was she always carefully on guard? 
Or was she unusually natural? A finished piece 
or artifice, or just herself, an unusual self? 

Miss Geean had been very friendly in her 
deliberate, soft, cushiony way, had spoken 
warmly of Valentine’s acting, had even asked 
Valentine to come down to her house in Surrey 
to spend the following-Sunday. And Valentine, 
lured by her quiet manner, had told her why 
Martin Dale had been to the theater that 
night and what he had said. Miss Geean had 


seemed pleased and had said, “Do not miss 


your chance.” And Valentine had felt that 
what Miss Geean in her own private life in- 
tended should happen must surely happen, 
without struggle, without confusion. She had 
also felt that Miss Geean must be very rich. 

Enigma. The word attached itself in- 
evitably to Miss Geean in Valentine’s mind. 

She got down from the omnibus and be- 
came involved in a maze of market-baskets, 
swearing men with bare arms, lorries, wagons. 
Her heart began to thump. 

“What impression shall 4 make? Will they 
turn me down?” 

She came to the great portico with columns, 
deep red touched up with gold. 

“Where is the stage door, please?”’ she asked 
of a gigantic man in livery. 

‘Round to the right, mum.” 

She went round to the right. 

“What d’you want?” said a vinous voice, and 

i. of keen, summing-up eyes stared at 

entine, through an aperture inside the door. 

“T’ve come by appointment to meet Mr. 
Martin Dale and the management. Is Mr. 
Dale here yet?” 

“Yes; just gone in.” 

“That’s my name.” She handed the keen- 
eyed man a card. 

‘Here, Harry! Har-ree!’’? A pale youth of 
perhaps sixteen appeared, biting his nails. 
“Take that up to Mr. Dale. I believe he’s in 
the lacquer room with Mr. Leighton Cole.” 

The youth went away with her card. 

“Is Mr. Leighton Cole in the new piece?” 
asked Valentine. 

“Yes. Wc plays the lead. Know him?” 

“No . of course I’ve seen him act.” 

“He’s a funny one and no mistake. You 
never know what he’s up to.” 

“Come this way, please,” 
reappearing. 

Valentine felt a strong movement of the 
blood. “Now for it!” 

Somewhere up-stairs in the big theater was 
a room with walls called the lacquer room. 
Standing together on the red carpet that cov- 
ered its floor Valentine saw a group of four 
men, as she came in. Martin Dale came for- 
ward quickly and held out his hand. 

“Oh, Miss Morris! You’re punctual. That’s 
splendid. Let me—Mr. Campion, this is Miss 
Morris. Mr. Grant—Mr. Leighton Cole.” 

Valentine saw three pairs of eyes fixed upon 
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her. Campion’s were keen and cold. Leslie | 
Grant’s were less cold but intensely observant. 

A: to Mr. Cole’s, which were large, bright and | 
light, mainly yellow, she fancied they held a 

problem: ‘Could I act with this woman?” 

After the formal greetings there was a mo- 
ment of silence, which seemed to Valentine 
harsh. Campion was now staring at her figure. 

bene: tall are you, Miss Morris?” he said 
a 

“About five feet six inches, I believe.” 

“Not more than that?” He looked at 
Leighton Cole. 

“T don’t think so.” 

“The play you’re in’s a rank failure, I 
understand.” 

“Tm sorry to say it is. 
morrow.’ 

“You’ve never been in London before, have 
you?” asked Leslie Grant. 

“Not in a speaking part. This is my first ' 
teal engagement in the West End.” 

‘“‘Hoom!” said Grant, in a sort of grunt. 

And again there was a harsh silence. 

Valentine felt condemned. She also felt 
ridiculously, as if shame attached to her. “I’ve 
played a good many leading parts in the 
provinces,” she said. 

“Oh—the provinces!’’ said Campion, push- 
ing out a lascivious underlip. ‘Well, Cole, 
d’you think it’s worth while to see what she 
can do?” 

In reply the actor took hold of Campion’s 
left arm and they moved away together over 
the red carpet, the tall, willowy actor leaning 
and speaking in a soft, ‘purring voice into the 
potentate’s ear. 

“Miss Morris isn’t too tall for Mr. Cole,” 
said Dale, in a rather fierce voice. 

“Think not?” said Grant. 

“Of course not. Why, Mr. Cole’s close on six 
foot.” 

“T think he’d prefer a shorter woman.”’ said 
Grant, looking critically at Valentine’s long 
legs. “A shorter woman would make a better | 
contrast.” | 

“But the acting’s the point.” 

“My dear chap, we have to think of every- 
thing.” 

“IT sometimes wonder,” 
scarcely concealed exasperation, 
ever get a cast together at all.” 

“The responsibility isn’t yours.” 

“But it’s my play.” 

“Exactly. And our risk.” 

Dale felt hot all over. His eyes met Valen- 
tine’s, and’ at that exact moment a strong 
feeling of mutual friendship drew them together. 

The two men returned slowly over the red 


It comes off to- 


said Dale, with 
“how you 





carpet. The actor was still leaning and talk- 
ing into the manager’s ear. As they came up| 


to the others, Leighton Cole stopped speaking | | 


and Campion said to Grant: 
“T think we’d better hear her speak. prey 
you got the script with you, Mr. Dale?” 


“Yes,” said Dale, pulling some typed manu- | 


script out of his jacket pocket. 

“Give it here, will you!” 

Dale gave it, and Campion slowly turned 
over the pages. 
Dale, can you take the part of Halliday?”’ 

Dale looked startled. ‘Tl have atry. [’m 
no actor but I'll gladly do my best.” 

“But we can’t both read from the same | 
script,” said Valentine. 


A new sound in her voice seemed to focus |: 


the attention of the four men on her. 
‘Well, if that’s so,” said Grant, “we can get | 
another copy from the office.”’ 


“This scene will do. Mr. | 


| 


| 


“T shall be very much obliged if you would,” | 


said Valentine. 
“Meyer! Meyer!” called Grant. 
; «Mr Grant?” cried the young Jew, hurrying 
in. 
“Get the script of Mr. Dale’s play that’s in 
the top drawer of my desk, will you.” 
“Certainly, Mr. Grant.” 
“And bring some whiskies and sodas.” 
“Yes, Mr. Grant.” 
“Perhaps I could have a créme de menthe?” | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


said Leighton Cole, in a voice that sounded | 


sweetly satirical. 
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dressed ones—pick up colds in 
the Christmas shopping crowds, 
simply because they leave their 
throats unprotected. 
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quicklysoothe irritation, relieve 
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cough. Your whole throat is 
cooled, cleared, refreshed. 
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Keep a box handy always. 
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‘‘A créme de menthe for Mr. Cole! Meyer!” 
“Tl bring it, Mr. Cole, certainly.” 
‘What a useful little Israelite it is. Worth 


| its weight in liqueurs undoubtedly. How I 


wish I were a Jew! May I sit down? All this 
hovering’—Cole waved a white hand airily 
—“in the midst of a sea, an ocean, yes, an 
ocean, an Atlantic really, of Turkey red——” 

“T say! I say!” protested Campion. ‘This 
isn’t Turkey red. This is lacquer red.” 

“T see it as Turkey red. It reminds me of 
twill,” murmured Cole, speaking through his 
teeth, and lifting a corner of his upper lip to 
show a gleam of gold. 

‘““My dear Leighton,” said Grant, “you must 
be color-blind. This is the most glorious shade 
of—oh, here’s the script! Here, Miss Morris! 
Just stand away, will you, and hand it out to 
us. Ladle it out. This is a very big theater. 
Let it rip!”’ 

“T’ll do my best. Of course I know nothing 
whatever about the play.” 

“That doesn’t matter. Mr. Dale will show 
you. Show her, Mr. Dale, will you? Oh, here 
are the drinks. That’s good!” He lighted a 
large cigar. 

Grant sat down in an armchair and stuck out 
a pa'r of fat rounded legs. 

“Get on with it, will you? I’ve got to be at 
Ciro’s before one.” 

“Isn’t this awful?” Dale whispered to 
Valentine Morris. 

“No; just ordinary theater! 
gir’ 

“Page ten, act two. You start—top of the 


What page is 


age. 

“What’s it all about?” 

“T say, please get ahead, Miss Morris. We 
can’t stay here al’ day. Lez, what about Dan 
Shinkmann? Is he coming to Ciro’s? Get on 
with it, Mr. Dale. We're listening. What 
does he say about Ida Reitzenstein? She’s 
opening her mouth too blamed wide. Success 
in Vienna doesn’t amount to a row of pins 
over here.” 

“T think we could get her for a hundred and 
fifty.”’ 

“That’s too much. If she’d ever been in 
America . . . We're listening all right, Mr. 
Dale. We hear you. Go ahead. Keep right 
along. If she’d been in America she might be 
worth it. But who cares about Vienna over 
here? A hundred ought to be our limit.’ 

“Just what I think. Suppose we offer her— 
don’t stop, Mr. Dale. We can hear you.” 

“But really——”’ 

‘We can hear you. I told Shinkmann when 
I saw him at the R. A. C. last Wednesday— 
what’s that, Mr. Dale?” 

“T’m awfully sorry, but hadn’t we better 
wait till you’ve——”’ 

“Wait? 


to hear how much voice you have. Lez, I 


think the best thing would be to make Shink- | 


mann think we aren’t really keen on the Reit- 
zenstein. If he finds—what’s that, Cole? 
Eh? Think she’s any good? Think she’s 
worth a try at rehearsal?” 

“She’s on the tall side. 
enough to dwarf me.” 

“‘Think there’s anything in her? Keep on, 
Miss Morris. Ladle it out! D’you feel her sex? 
Oh? You do! What age d’you think she’d look 
with the curtain up?” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“Twenty-five! I should give her over 
thirty. What d’you say her age is, Lez?” 

“Tl ask her.” 

‘‘What’s the good of that? She won’t tell 
the truth.” 

“She might. 
her.”’ 

“She’s not so odd as all that.” 

“She’s got a follow-the-gleam look in her 
eyes,” said Leighton Cole. 

‘‘What’s that you say? Follow the what?” 

“Something you’ve never heard of or im- 
agined, my dear Campion. Her chin and 
forehead are almost Preraphaelite.” 

“What’s that? Pre-war?” 

“Oh, yes, decidedly so!’ 


There’s something odd about 


We’re due at Ciro’s before one. | 
Speak up, will you, Miss Morris? We want 


But she’s not tall | 
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O matter how sharp your razor, 

how smooth your skin, hun- 
dreds of tiny unseen abrasions are 
left by every shave. If it is to feel 
as cool and smooth as it looks these 
must be quickly healed. 


A slap of Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac on 
cheeks and chin brings tingling cir- . 
culation rushing ‘‘first-aid” to all 
these tiny nicks. Then your face 
feels cool—refreshed—velvet 
| smooth. 

Used daily Ed. Pinaud’s toughens 
the skin without coarsening it, pro- 
tects against chapping, local infection 
and eruptions. You’ll like its clean, 
lilac odor. 

Get it at any drug or department 
store today. Look for the signature 
of Ed. Pinaud in red on each bottle. 
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Grant raised his voice. 
Miss Morris.” 

“Yes, Mr. Grant.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Just twenty-six.” 

“Thirty-six?” 

“Twenty-six, Mr. Grant.” 

“Qh. Thank you. Think people’d admire 
her, Cole? Think men’d want her? She’s got 
awfully long legs.” 

“She has very beautiful legs.” 

“Think so? Well, I don’t know. I’m not so 
gone on the greyhound type as all that.” 

“Look here, Lez, I think the best way with 
Dan Shinkmann would be to——” 

“Mr. Campion!” 

“—let him think we don’t care whether 
we ” 

“Mr. Campion!” 

‘“What’s that? Go on, Miss Morris. We’re 
listening.” 

“But you are not listening. And even if 
you were it is utterly impossible for us to do | 
ourselves or the scene justice with people | 
talking incessantly close to us.” 

Leighton Cole showed his gold tooth in a 
delighted smile. 

Campion stared, like a man who has heard 
something which he can’t believe in. Leslie 
Grant moved his nose from side to side as if 
he were suffering from hay-fever. And Dale 
gazed at her with a startled admiration which 
he didn’t attempt to conceal. 

“Whether I could be of any value to you, 
I don’t know,” Valentine continued, as no one 
else spoke. “And you don’t know either. 
And you never will know unless you give me a 
chance of at least indicating to you what I can 
do. There are only two and a half pages more 
to this scene. I ask you to give me a chance by 
not talking while I read my part of them. But 
if you must talk I’d rather stop. I’d rather go 
back to the provinces than struggle in vain 
against Mr. Daniel Shinkmann, whoever he 
may be.” 

All this was said by Miss Morris with com- 
plete self-possession and in an agreeable but 
very firm mezzo soprano voice. 

Again there was a dead silence. It was at 
length broken by Miss Morris. who said: 

“Will you please give me the cue, Mr. Dale?” 

Dale started and gave it. She took it up, and 
then, between them, they finished the scene 
without further interruption. 

Campion got up. He looked very grim, even 
brutal, and his large clean-shaven face was 
slightly flushed. He glanced at his watch. 

“Time we went to Ciro’s, Lez,” he said. 

“Yes; we'd better be off. Thank you, Miss 
Morris. That will do.” 

Grant gave a jerk of the head in her direc- 
tion and walked slowly away with Campion. 
Valentine Morris mechanically folded together 
her copy of. the script, looking straight before 
her at the red carpet. 

“Miss Morris!’ murmured a honey-sweet 
voice in her ear. 

She started and looked up. ‘‘Yes, Mr. Cole?’ 

“D’you know that you’re very clever?” 

“Am 1?”’ 

“Yes, very. And you have an artist’s sense 
of the irrelevant. J was getting very tired of 
Mr. Daniel Shinkmann, too. It was time we 
had a rest from him. I think they’ll engage 
you.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Because you’ve got unbounded cheek 
though you may not know it. And in our pro- 
fession one may do without intelligence, one 
may do without imagination, one may do with- 
out looks, one may even do without technique, 
but one can’t do without cheek. God bless 
you.’ 

He drifted away vaguely, looking at nothing 
with his large yellow eyes. 


“One minute, please, | 


“D’you know that you gave me the shock 
of my life this morning?” said Dale to Valen- 
tine Morris a little later in the Carlton grill. 

“Because I went for those two manager 
beasts? I told you last night that sometimes 
I gave as good as I got.” 
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men and women keep the pace 
enjoy every moment—avoid constipation 


Three times the amount of living crammed 
into every twenty-four hours; the pace of ten 
years ago is tripled. Between business and 
evening affairs is merely time for changing 
clothes. This, night after night. Morning finds 
men and women rushing joyously through 
daily tasks. And they thrive on the pace that 
dizzies bystanders. 

A new kind of health is the secret. Few men 
or women knew this health a few years ago. 
Now thousands know it. To live the pace set 
by these top-notch people all must have the 
new energy. 

This health is merely the right kind of free- 
dom from constipation, one of humanity’s 
oldest enemies. You can prove this for your- 
self, the way thousands of men and women 
have done, by sending the coupon below for 
a 4-day trial of a non-medicinal, nature- 
given remover of constipation, 


Constipation now prevented 

In millions of cases, yes millions, constipa- 
tion is not recognized by its victims. X-rays 
of the lower, five-foot-long intestine prove 
how general is this condition. Food debris 
lodging in the folds and bends of the intestine 
make breeding places for countless germs that 
manufacture poison. This poison seeps into the 
blood. Vital organs and nerve cells, bathed in 
this tainted stream, fail to function health- 
ily. Headaches, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, debili- 
ty,dull lethargy are among 
the symptoms. Organic 
diseases are eventual’ re- 
sults. Yet many victims 
never guess their ill. 


Nujol 





REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


For Constipation 


Now thousands have found new life and free- 
dom from all this hidden constipation. They 
have discarded harmful drugs and cathartics. 
They observe the simple rules for healthful 
living. Night and morning as regularly as 
they brush their teeth, they take a swallow 
of the nut-tasting Nujol, to correct any ten- 
dency toward faulty elimination. 


Nujol—from nature 


The modern physician, the world over, rec- 
ognizes the marvelous power of Nujol to act 
upon food waste alone, to keep all the waste 
moving outward, slowly, steadily. This com- 
plete ejection is a requisite of health. : 


Doctors are taking Nujol to keep fit for their 
tremendous tasks, and are prescribing it 
for all ages and conditions—babies, children, 
men and women in their prime or in declining 
years. Athletes in training rely on Nujol to 
counteract meat diets. Men in sedentary 
work, or traveling, find Nujol an absolute 
necessity. Business women and social women 
know that Nujol maintains the charm of 
vitality, of clear complexion, sparkling eyes 
and lustrous hair—signs of inner well-being. 


If you go straight to your druggist and obtain 
a full sized Nujol to start taking it tonight, 
you should still send the coupon for the book, 
“Defeating the Enemy of Health”. This comes 
in handy many times for 
self and family. No money 
necessary for book. And 
while Nujol is at all drug- 
gists everywhere, this book 
and trial offer are given 
only occasionally. 
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“*Regularas Clockwork» City.......... 


Accept This TRIAL Offer Today 


Nujol Laboratories, Room 824A2, 26 Broadway, New York City 


Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the non-medicinal remover of hidden con- 
stipation. Enclosed is 10 cents to pay shipping costs. Send also 24-page illustrated 
booklet, “Defeating the Enemy of 

through 10 cents above, and send no money.) 


Health.” (For booklet alone, draw a line 
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Pleasure-Giving Gift 
ERE’S a Gift that’s Different, Use- 
ful, instructive, Entertaining, Pleas- 

ure-giving all year round! ER BINOCULARS 


Bring _ people, 
tas—tright to one’s feet! See miles 
ring, hunting, hiking, yoonting 
races, baseball and football games; shutins; bird and 
nature study, ete. Any man or woman will welcome and 


prize a pair. : 
10-DAYS TRIAL ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


THESE are Genuine Imported Famous French and German 8-POWER 
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A good old Friend 


Remember theold-fashioned 
mustard plaster Grandma 
pinnedaround yourneck when 
you had a coldor asore throat P 

It worked, but my how it burned 
and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds and does 
its work more gently. Rubbed over 
the throat or chest, it penetrates the 
skin with a tingling warmth that brings 
relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep Musterole handy and use at 
the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, 
neuritis, rheumatism or a cold. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 
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“You certainly do. I wish I could take a 
strong line with them. I could if I were a 
success. But somehow being an author, if 
you aren’t thoroughly accustomed to it, and 
if you aren’t famous, has a paralyzing effect on 
the morale. 1 find myself being perpetually 
ashamed of my play like the man who is the 
father of an awful-looking baby. These theater 
fellows have a way of ignoring your opinion 
which makes you feel in the end as if it were 
worth absolutely nothing.” 

“They’re coarse and you’re not; you’re 
sensitive. Did I sound bad-tempered?” 

“No. That’s what surprised me.” 

“T was blazing inside.” 

“You looked cold, glacial almost. 
what impressed them, I believe.’ 

“T didn’t care whether they threw me out or 
not. Perhaps they will. Mr. Campion was 
furious. But I don’t care. I’ve a being in me 
which takes complete charge sometimes. It 
overcomes me. It is a conqueror.” 

Dale looked at her with deep interest. 

‘In those moments you’re what is called 
reckless.” 

“Oh, absolutely! I have to be, and I’m glad 
of it. If they do give mea try I shall be reckless 
again at rehearsal. I shall play that part in 
my own way. I hope it will be your way, too, 
but if it isn’t I shan’t be able to help that.” 
She leaned towards him over the small table. 
“TI wish you’d explain the part to me fully.” 

When he had told her, they had finished 
luncheon. She had listened, never interrupting, 
eating slowly, evidentiy absorbed. It was 
then that he realized her great gift of con- 
centration, the faculty her mind had of closing 
down, like a steel trap, on a subject it meant to 
be master of. 

“Tt isn’t a straight part,” she said. “She’s a 
very complex woman.” 

“And so are you. I’m sure of that.” 

“Magdalen Smith!” she said slowly. 

“Oh, by the way, they say I must give her 
another name. They say Smith’s_ too 
common.” 

“They are fools. If I play it I will be called 
Magdalen Smith.” 

*“They’re always telling me they know what 
the public wants and I don’t.” 

“‘They know no more than we do. Anyhow, 
it is the writer’s, the actress’s business to make 
the public want what they want, like what they 
like. Big people impose their natures, their 
temperaments, on the public. You and I— 
we don’t go into the Central Theater to be a 
prey of the herd. When I see the public I al- 
ways say to myself, ‘Here’s the wax. I am the 
seal. Now I am going to stamp myself on 
you.’ That’s how one must look at the public.” 

“T believe you’re going to succeed,”’ he said. 
“You are arrogant.” 

“That sounds rather horrid. And what are 

ou?” 

“T think perhaps I could be if I had a big 
success. Here we sit, you and I. Nobody 
knows of us. But suppose the iron of celebrity 
had entered into our souls. Wouldn’t it 
stiffen them? Shouldn’t we be ready to 
trample, to impose our wills, to rule? I can see 
you as a star bringing the whole personnel of 
a great theater to their knees.” 

She laughed, a long, low laugh. ‘And I can 
see you as a tremendously successful play- 
wright behaving worse than Napoleon ever did 
in his conquering campaigns. You could be a 
tyrant.” 

“But not with you.” 

And then the waiter came up, and Dale paid 
the bill, and Valentine Morris and he went out 
into the September sunshine. 

‘Where can I take you?” he asked. 

“Nowhere. I’m going to get on a bus and 
go into the unfashionable quarters of this great 
city. When shall we know?” 

“What the tin gods think of you? Almost 
directly, I suppose. I am going back now to 
find out.” 

“And what d’you expect?” 

She was looking earnestly at him, and in her 
> he saw a personality that seemed to him 

erce. 


That’s 


“TI don’t know. With theater people one 
never knows. Would you come to rehearse on 
approval?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“And, if they want you, what would you 
ask a week?” 

“Oh, I’d take practically anything they’d 
give me. But I’m dreadfully poor.” 

“Would you take fifty pounds a week? 
They couldn’t offer you less.” 

“Would I?” 

He took her hand and immediately felt it 
give his a hard squeeze. And he said to him- 
self: 

“Tf they want the sexual appeal, this 
woman’s got it.” 

“T’ll come round to the theater tonight,” he 
said, ‘‘and tell you what’s happened.” 

“Yes, do. This is terribly exciting. Some- 
how I believe they will try me in spite of my 
insolence. But if they do I won’t give in to 
them. I won’t adopt their stupid, commercial 
ideas. I won’t let them strip me of all my 
originality and make me a vulgar theatrical 
peer. I’m going to be myself, not their 

orrid notion of what a Central Theater actress 
should be. There’s something vitalizing in a 
big battle. If they try me I shall bring all my 
airplanes and tanks into action . . . There’s 
my bus!” 

She left him. He saw her long legs mounting 
—mounting to the top. When the omnibus dis- 
appeared in the traflic he realized that it had 
carried away from him one of the strongest 
personalities he had ever encountered. 

“She’s got the devil in her!’ he said to 
himself. 

When he reached the theater, the vast stage, 
shrouded in dimness, sloping down to the 
safety curtain, looked dreary, unpromising of 
pleasure or beauty. Its vastness made him 
feel small, not physically but mentally. 

He found the two managers down stage with 
a dusty middle-aged man whose chief asset at 
first sight seemed to be an enormous drooping 
mustache. 

This was Mr. Hawkins the famous scene- 
painter. 

“Silvery blue,” Mr. Hawkins was saying, in 
a hoarse voice. “That is my idea of it. 
faint silvery blue with green marble against it.” 

“How many steps shall we have?’ said 
Campion. 

“Oh, at least a dozen,” said Grant, with 
authority. He was a great “producer” and had 
a wonderful power of visualizing a scene. 

“Well, that’s about all!” said Campion 
presently. 

“T’ll just go to the paint-room,” said Haw- 
kins. ‘I must see about the exact green for the 
marble. It’s got to be practically jade-green.” 

“D’you want us, Mr. Dale?” said Grant as 
Hawkins shambled away. 

“Yes. I want to know about Miss Morris.” 

“What’s she want as a salary?” said Cam- 
pion curtly. 

“Oh, I’m sure she’d take fifty pounds a 
week.” 

“T should think she would. Not a soul’s ever 
heard of her.”’ 

“Not a soul had ever heard of Sarah Bern- 
hardt once, I suppose.” 

“She’s no Sarah Bernhardt.” 

“T don’t say she is. Will you try her?” 

“Tf we do,” said Grant, “it must be fully 
understood she has to rehearse on approval.” 

“Then is she to come to the first rehearsal on 
Monday?” 

“Ves, she can come. But if she isn’t satis- 
factory we shall give her the chuck.” 

That was the message Dale had to carry in 
the evening to Kent Square. He knew by this 
time the courage of Valentine Morris and so 


_ he delivered it verbatim. 


“What I’m afraid of is this,” he said, after 
telling her. ‘That they won’t give you @ 


proper chance of showing what you can do. 
Campion’s an impatient chap. I often wonder 
how he has got where he is. He never seems 
really to give his whole attention to anything. 
He’s like a fluid. You can’t grasp him. 
always slips away from you somehow.” 
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‘Which has the most power? Has he, or has | 
Mr. Grant?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T think it’s Campion.” 

“Why?” 

“T feel itis. But I much prefer Grant.” 

“Yes. He’s less brutal and has more sense 
of the artistic. Here’s the script of your part.” 

She took it eagerly. “I shall read it tonight. 
But I must have the script of the whole play. 
Have you got it?” 

“Not with me. 
tomorrow morning.” 

“All Sunday I shall be studying it, in the 
country. I shall be in Surrey, at Miss Geean’s. 
I can be quiet there, she says.” 

“Well, I must be off.” 

“Yes. It’s nearly twenty to twelve.” 

She saw his eyes go to the photograph of 
Brian. ‘‘He’s just six,” she said. 

“Ts he?” 

‘“‘He’s with my mother near Margate. He 
needed sea air.” 

“T hope some day I shall see him.” 

“Tf I make a success ever in London I shall | 
take a little house—I hate flats—and have him 
to live with me. He’s got no father.” 

“Your husband’s dead? That cursed war, 
perhaps?” 

“No, I’m not a widow. I’ve never been 
married. That’s what I mean by Brian having 
no father. It’s a lie in words, and a truth in 
what J call reality. There’s a man still living 
—but as a father to Brian he doesn’t count. 
Shall I see you tomorrow?” 

“Of course. I’ll come to the matinée.” 

“Do. And perhaps then, as I’m to be tried, 
ety tell me who is in the cast besides Mr. 
Cole.” 

“Of course I will.” 

He pressed her hand. When he was out in 
the square he felt oddly excited by his knowl- 
edge of the fact that she was an unmarried 
mother. He wondered what sort of man 
Brian’s father was, how it had all happened. 
She must have been very young, less than 
twenty. What a courageous creature she was! 
Her fearlessness, shown to him now on two 
occasions, made a tremendous impression on 
him. Evidently she was afraid of nothing. 

But in thinking that he was wrong. And 
that he was wrong she proved to him on the 
following day. 

In fulfilment of his promise he went to the | 
matinée at the Crown Theater, taking with 
him a typed list of the entire cast of his play. 
It was a big play for a big theater and the 
cast was a large one. After the last act of 
“The Leper’s Wife,” he went “behind” and 
found Valentine Morris taking a cup of tea. 
A second cup was there, and: 

“‘That’s for you,” said Valentine, ‘‘and here 
are some biscuits and cigarets. Do sit down. 
It was difficult to act today. There can’t have 
been twenty pounds in the house. Oh, how I 
long for a crowd, for the Central Theater full 
to the walls! An empty theater is like death. 
A crammed theater—oh, it’s life to me, fulness 
of life! Will it be full for your play and shall 
I be there? Today I long to look into the 
future. I would dare it. Thank you for send- 
ing me the play.” 

“Will you dine with me somewhere before the 
evening performance?” 

“No, I can’t. I’m not leaving the theater. 
I’m going to begin reading your play. I can’t 
wait. You can’t u.derstand what I’m feeling.” 
She lighted a cigaret quickly. ‘Have you 
got the cast with you?” 

“Yen? 


But you shall have it 





“Do read it out. Are there any stars?” 

“Besides Leighton Cole? Yes. I must say 
Campion and Grant are giving me a wonderful 
cast.” 


She lay back on the sofa, pushed up some 
cushions behind her head. The long line of her 
body stretched out at full length fascinated 
Dale. He felt more and more the allurement 
of this woman. Others must feel it too. It must 
“get over” to an audience. 

He unfolded the paper he had brought with 
i “There are a great many small parts,” 
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Hair Dresser 
By Edna Wallace Hopper 
That wave, that fluff, that sheen in my 
hair are due to no expert care. I never 
go to a hairdresser, never have a Marcel 
wave. 

time for that. 
I simply apply twice weekly a hair dress 
which great experts made for me. i 


my Wave and Sheen. To that my wavy, 
abundant, glossy hair is due. 

It will be a joy to you—I promise that. My 
guarantee comes with each bottle. Unless your 
hair beauty is doubled in an hour, I'll return 
the cost. 

All toilet counters supply Edna 
Hopper’s Wave and Sheen at 75c per bottle. 
Go try it now. 
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Comedies, Dramas, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How to Stagea Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 
strel Choruses, Songs, Blackface plays. Everything for 
Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertainments. 
Monologs, Dialogs, Speakers. CATALOGUE FREE. 
T. S DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 127 CHICAGO 


Your choice of 
World’s Best T: 
writes—Underwood— 7 
Remington—L. C. Smith—Royal or 

Oliver on 10 Days’ Trial at new rock bottom prices. 


Save $40 to $50 
Standard full size—late models with universal key- 
board and all up-to-date improvements including 
back-spacer, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, 
two-color ribbon, etc.—completely rebuilt and refin- 
ished brandnew. Carries regul year g t 





Touch Typewriting 
enables you to become ex- 
pert typist in short time; 
either for business or per- 
sonal use. Complete set of 
illustrated lessons, from 
approved new system, sent FREE with typewriter. 
Send for free catalog showing typewriters illustrated 
in full colors. Also explains our trial offer and 
attractive easy payment plan. Write today. 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
184 W. Lake St. Dept. 1216 hicago, Ill. 
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New Safe Way to 
End Gray Hair 


Hes is a way that works wonders by sup- 
plying coloring elements to gray hair. 
What happens is that original shade is ob- 
tained. If your hair is naturally auburn, it will 
revert to auburn, If black, black it will be. 

No need now for crude, messy dyes judged 
dangerous to hair. They are noticed by friends. 

This new scientific way, called Mary T. Gold- | 
man’s Hair Color Restorer, defies detection. 
Some 10,000,000 women have used it. You take 
no chances. 

It’s safe and makes your hair live looking 
and lustrous. Will not wash nor rub off. And 
may be applied only to gray and faded parts. 

Test it free if you wish by writing for free 
outfit—or go to nearest drug store today. A 
few cents’ worth restores original color per- 
fectly. Your money returned if not amazed 
and delighted. 


— --Test Free -------- 


MaryT. Goldman, 949-8 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows 
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Skin Troubles 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of pimples, blackheads, acne 
eruptions on the face or body, barbers’ itch, 
eczema, enlarged pores, oily or shiny skin, 
simply send me your name and address today—no cost 
—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and tested in over 
100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is siinply magicalin 
prompt results. You can repay the favor by telling your 
friends; if not, the loss is mines WRITE TODAY. 


C. S. GIVENS, 418 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Remove Hair 


below the surface of the skin with 
the LIQUID used by well-groomed 
women for 25 years. De Miracle 
is always ready for instant use, 
no mixing, will not coarsen hair. 
60c, $1, $2—Everywhere, or direct from 
De Miracle, 138 West 14th St., New York 
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he said. “D’you want to hear who fills them?” 

‘Yes, please.” 

He read out a list of names. ‘And now for 
the stars, the chief part people.” 

He saw a bright gleam of eagerness in her 
nut-brown eyes. How vital she was, like some- 
thing straining in a leash! 

“Leighton Cole plays the lead. There’s a 
touch of the grotesque in the part. He’s won- 
derful in the grotesque—no good in a straight 


part.” 
“IT know. His talent is a talent of insin- 
cerity.”’ 


“That’s it exactly.” 

“For the two women’s parts, which are im- 
portant but subordinate to yours, we have 
Irene D’Arblay and Diana Barton.” 

She opened her eyes more widely. ‘To think 
of my playing lead with them! I’m afraid 
they'll hate me. They’re so celebrated, and 
nobody’s heard of me.” " 

“Fascinate them!” 

“Fascinate envious women! But if I have 
any fascination they'll hate me the more for it.”’ 

“Then crush them.” 

She drew down her level, silky brown brows. 
“That might be easier. Who else is there?” 

“T’ve kept the most important to the last. 
Besides Leighton Cole’s part there are two 
really big partsfor men. One is a middle-aged 
man. We've actually persuaded Sir Eden 
Lisle to return to the stage and play him.” 

With a brusk movement Valentine sat up on 
the sofa. “Sir Eden Lisle! But how wonder- 
ful! He knows more about our stage than 
any other man alive.” 

“Tinally there’s a brilliant part for a gay 


| young man of the world, the reckless modern 


type with charm, no morals, no sense of reli- 
gion, no idea of duty—except in war—no high 
ideals, but seduction and self-possession as 
much as you like. An athlete’s body. Soul? 
Difficult if not impossible to find. Guess 


| whom we’ve captured for that?” 


“But I can’t.” 

“The women’s idol. The most attractive 
lover on our stage today. He’s just back from 
America. We engaged him by wireless in 
mid-ocean.”’ 

While he was speaking Dale noticed a curious 
faint change steal over the woman on the sofa. 
Her almost gay eagerness seemed to be gradu- 
ally obscured by a thin cloud that floated over 
her, dulling her, blurring the spirit’s outlines. 

“Can’t you guess who it is?” asked Dale. 

“No. I’m always in the provinces. I’m 
horribly ignorant about London.” She leaned 
a little towards him, put her cigaret to her 
lips, blew out some smoke nervously. ‘Who 
is it?” 

And it seemed to Dale that her voice was 
altered, that there was an unmelodious note 
in it. 

“Mark Trever.” 

“Oh ie 

““Of course you’ve seen him act?” 

“Yes. I think I saw him once in—as 
Mercutio, I believe it was.” 

“But haven’t you seen him in anything 
modern?” 

“Let me think!’’ She seemed to be searching. 
“Oh, yes, of course. Long ago I saw him in a 
South Sea Island play, in which everyone wore 
very little. It was supposed to be so tropically 
hot. ‘The Island of Dreams.’ That was the 
name. I walked on init. But I hadn’t a word 
to say.” 

“That completes the cast.” 

Dale folded the sheet of paper and put it into 
his pocket. And there was asilence. Suddenly 
a strange dulness seemed to have invaded the 
little room. Something had happened. Dale 
felt very self-conscious, felt that he didn’t 
want to meet Valentine Morris’s eyes. 

“Tt’s a wonderful cast.” She had spoken. 

“Ves; isn’t it?” 

“Which réle does Mr. Trever take?” 

“Halliday.” 

“Oh! The part you read with me the other 
day.” 
Ves,” 

“Do leave that sheet of paper with me, so 


that I may know which part each one plays 
when I’m studying the piece.” 

“Certainly.” He took out the paper again 
and gave it toher. ‘Well, I’ll be off now.” He 
stood up. “By the way, the rehearsal on 
Monday starts at eleven. You’ll be there?” 

“Where do we rehearse? On the stage?” 

“No. Not yet. I think it’ll be in the side 
room hey of the lacquer room!” 


“Good-by,” he said. 

She held out her hand. 
address?”’ she asked. 

“T’ll give you my card.” 


“What’s your 


. “Yes, do. In case I——” 
As’ he gave it to her he said, “In case— 
?? 


“Tf I wanted to get at you. Will you be in 
town tomorrow evening?” 

“Yes. And you?” 

“J shall be back. I’m only going to Surrey 
for the day.” 

“Then let me give you my _ telephone 
number.”’ He wrote it down on the back of the 
card. ‘‘Monday, at eleven in the room beyond 
the lacquer room,” he then said. 

“T understand. Good-by.” 

He went away feeling chilled and doubtful, 
feeling almost as if a catastrophe had happened. 


Dale had chambers in the Temple, but he 
lived at this time in Chelsea, in Tedworth 
Square, where he rented a small corner house. 
He was a bachelor and his establishment was 
a modest one. He had a man and his wife, who 
acted as butler-valet and cook-housekeeper, 
and a “‘between” maid. On certain days of 
the week another woman came in to help. 

On the Sunday after the ending of the run 
of ‘‘The Leper’s Wife” Dale stayed at home all 
the morning. There was no telephone call. 
He went out to luncheon. Before starting he 
said to his man, Macfarlane: 

“There may be a telephone call for me this 
afternoon, Macfarlane. It might be important. 
I shall be back about six.” 

“T shall be here, sir.” 

At six Dale came home. 

“Any message, Macfarlane?” 

“No, sir. The telephone hasn’t gone.” 

Dale felt relieved. But his mind wasn’t at 
ease. He knew there was danger in the air, 
danger for him and for his prospects. He was 
no longer afraid of the rejection of Valentine 
Morris by Campion and Grant. What he 
feared was that she might refuse to join the 
company engaged for his play. 

“But I must have her for Magdalen,’’ he 
said to himself now. ‘She is made for that 
part. No one else could play it as she could.” 

And yet he was afraid of her fear. For he 
knew now that she was capable of fear. 

He went to his library. Seven o'clock 
struck—half past seven. At half past eight 
Dale shut his book. Then he got up and 
stretched himself. It was the physical expres- 
sion of his mental relief. 

‘““My fears, like at least half the fears a man 
has, were groundless,”’ was his thought just 
then. “If she’d been going to telephone, she’d 
have done it by now.” 

And suddenly he felt hungry. He’d be off 
to a restaurant he knew, and—— 

The telephone sounded in the hall. Dale’s 
arms fell to his sides. He opened the library 
door and went into the hall. 

“Yes?” he said. ‘Martin Dale speaking 
from Tedworth Square.” 

“Qh, it’s you, Mr. Dale! I’m Valentine 
Morris speaking from Tatford’s Hotel. I’ve 
just come back from Surrey and I want to see 
you. I’ve been reading the play. Could I see 
you tonight?” 

“Yes. Shall I come to the hotel?” 

“T’ve only got a bedroom here. Could we 
meet somewhere else?”’ 

“Could you come here?” 

“Yes. Shall I?” 

“Please do. I'll wait for you. 
you dined?” 

“That’s all right. Don’t bother about that. 
I'll come to you now. I’ll take a cab.” 


But have 
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Dale looked at his watch as he went back 
into his library. He had never heard of Tat- 
ford’s Hotel. How long would she be? His 
appetite had left him. But he rang the bell and 
ordered a couple of cocktails. 

“I’m expecting a lady,” he said to Mac- 
farlane. “A Miss Morris. She’ll be here very 
soon. Please show her in here and bring the 
cocktails directly she comes.” 

“Ves, sir.” 

Just before nine Dale heard a motor drive 
up to his door. The door-bell sounded. 

“Miss Morris, sir.” 

“Bring the cocktails, please. How are you? 


_ Very good of you to come. This is my library. 


I'm a bachelor. I live here alone.” 

“J like your room... These stone- 
colored walls.” She looked round. 

“I hope you enjoyed your day in the 
country.” 

“Miss Geean’s got a marvelous garden. I 
read your play in it.” She opened a bag she 
was carrying and took out a manuscript. “Here 
it is.” She gave it to him. 

“Do sit down,”’ he said. 

She sat down near his writing-table, and just 
then Macfarlane came in with the cocktails. 

“Thank you,” she said, taking one almost 
greedily, Dale thought. 

He took the other. ‘What shall we drink 
to?’’ he said, as Macfarlane went out. “I know. 
To your success at the Central Theater.’ 

Valentine lifted the little glass, but she 
didn’t lift it to her lips. 

“Don’t you approve of my toast?” 

‘Why should we drink to anything?” she 
said. 

“Very well.” 

And they drank, slowly, without geniality. 
When they had put down their glasses he 
said: ‘You’ve read the whole play?” 

“Yes. I’ve read it twice.” 

‘‘What do you—I hope you don’t dislike it?” 
He felt the chill of an author’s anxiety, and 
he felt something else too, something more 
sinister. 

She was silent, and there seemed to him 
something heavy and morose in her silence. 

“You don’t like it!” he said. ‘You don’t 
believe in it.” 

To his surprise she stretched out a hand 
impulsively and laid it on his knee, with a sort 
of caressing familiarity. 

“Don’t! That isn’t it!’ she said, and her 
voice was emotional. “I congratulate you. 
It’s big. I can see success for it, but——”” He 
put his hand down on hers. He wanted to kiss 
her just then. Her hand moved under his, 
turned palm upwards and gripped his hand. 
“T’ve got something to tell you. I’m afraid 
I can’t act in your play.” 

“But you must!’ he said bruskly. ‘It’s the 
chance of your life.” 

“Yes. I know that. I know.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“T feel I’m not quite suited to the part,” she 
said, very slowly, dragging out the words. 

Her hand was still holding his, and now he 
was squeezing it tightly. 

“T don’t believe you,” he said bruskly. 

‘Somebody else could play the part better 
than I could. I really feel that you had better 
get someone else.” 

“T thought you were all courage, a marvel- 
ously fearless woman, and now at the critical 
moment you show the white feather,’ ex- 
claimed Dale, with a brutality which aston- 
ished himself. 

She took her hand away from his. ‘You 
mustn’t speak to me like that! Please don’t. 
Don’t you know, haven’t you ever realized, 
how the under things of life rise up sometimes 
like weeds in a river, and prevent the swimmer 
from going onwards, hamper him, drag him 
down, even perhaps——” 

“What?” 

“Keep him down till there’s nothing more 
for him?” 

He took hold of her by the wrist. ‘Dear 
Miss Morris,” he said, ‘I don’t know that I’m 
more perceptive than most men, but I under- 
stand the why of this. I’m sure I do. I’m not 
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going to put it into words. But I was half | 
expecting this—your refusal. Since yesterday 
I’ve been afraid. I’ve been dreading the tele- | 
phone. I guessed what you might do, what 
you had already thought of doing when you 
asked for my address. But you fought those | 
men, Campion and Grant, at the theater. You | 
can’t give in now. You can’t let the under | 
things drag you down now, and perhaps me 
with you. I have an instinct that this is the 
chance of your stage life.” 

“Oh, it is! I know that. You needn’t tell 
me that.” 

“Tf you don’t take it you’ll probably never 
have another. For heaven’s sake don’t be 
a funk—you! Why, it’s out of your char- 
acter to show fear, give in to fear.” 

“Yes, that’s true. But isn’t everybody 
afraid of something?” 

“Then be afraid, but act as if you weren’t.” 

“D’you know—that’s a big saying?’’ she 
said, looking at him with an expression that 
suddenly thrilled him. ‘Could I do that?” 

“You are going to do it.” 

“Am I?” She got up. “You’re more than 
the man I thought you were,” she said. ‘“When 
it comes to art I think your oversensitiveness 
betrays you sometimes.” 

‘And when it comes to life doesn’t your over- 
sensitiveness betray you?” 

“The creature that’s escaped from a trap at 
a bloody cost doesn’t care to go near the trap 
again.’ 

“Your great chance! Mine!” 

She looked down. He knew she was suffer- 
ing acutely, far more, probably, indeed cer- 
tainly, than he could understand. And the 
egotistic thought came to him, ‘‘She’ll act the 
better for all this if she goes through with it.” 

“T shall call upon you at your hotel tomorrow 
at twenty minutes to eleven,” he said, prosai- 
cally, ‘‘to take you to the rehearsal.” 

“Very well,” she said, sullenly. 

She wouldn’t have a cab called. He saw 
her walk away in the gathering darkness. 

“Mark Trever!” he said to himself. 


Next morning before a quarter to eleven 
Dale was at Tatford’s Hotel and asked for Miss 
Morris. Almost directly she came down-stairs 
with a hard, obstinate expression on her face. 
She greeted him without a smile and they 
went out to the waiting cab. 

“The stage door of the Central Theater,” 
he said to the chauffeur. 

“You'll go through with it?” Dale said to 
her. 

“Yes. I’ve made up my mind.” 

“You gave me a terrible fright yesterday 
evening. But I’m rather glad I’ve found a 
weak spot in you.” 

“Did you think I was morally and mentally 
an Amazon, then? You know me very little.” 

“Scarcely at all. But I feel about you a great 
deal.” 

He looked at her profile in the sunshine. It 
was tragic. And he seemed to see a cruel 
process, life brutally preparing certain human 
beings to be of use in the service of art. Others 
couldn’t be of use. Leave them alone. Let 
them be happy. It isn’t necessary that they 
should know the dream and the burden, the 
dark ways and the lit-up peaks. But she had 
to suffer, and perhaps just at this time. 

The cab turned a corner, passed a restaurant 
unexpectedly smart in a shabby purlieu of the 
town near a vegetable market. They were 
close to the great theater now. He felt her 
thin, slightly angular body quivering against | 
his as for a moment, yielding to the movement 
of the cab, she touched him by accident. 

The cab drew up at the stage door as the 
clocks of London were striking eleven. 

Her face was rigid. He thought of the two 
managers and was afraid. | 

“Play up!” he whispered. “If they don’t | 
like you they can refuse to have you even now.” 

Her only response was a half strangled sigh. 

Valentine and Dale made their way into the | 
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corridor behind the ground-floor seats of the 
auditorium and mounted the staircase that led 
to the aress-circle and boxes, in silence. When 
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they reached the gilded railings which encircled 
the well of the theater close to the up-stairs 
foyer Dale said: 

“Isn’t it a monster?” 

She nodded, but didn’t change her expression. 

“It needs a huge amount of food. We’ve 
got to take care that it is properly fed for the 
next few months. People, crowds, multitudes 


| of people! Are you ready? Shall we go in?” 


She was very pale. As he spoke her face 
suddenly became stolid. Somehow, by some 
mysterious act of the will, she succeeded in 
clearing it of all definite expression. Even her 
eyes looked dull. 

“But you look like someone else!’ he 
murmured, suddenly afraid. 

“Come on!” she said, frowning. And her 
voice was brusk, even harsh. 

They crossed the space between the gilded 
railing and the foyer, passed from the foyer 
into the lacquer room, and on into a large 
oblong room, with a bar close to the entrance 
and two big windows opening to a balcony 
with a heavy stone balustrade. Here they 
found a group of people standing vaguely near 
the wall opposite to the windows, in front of 
which stood a line of chairs. A thick-set young 
man with fair hair and a fresh complexion, the 
assistant producer, was standing close to the 
chairs talking to Leslie Grant and Campion. 
Near them was Leighton Cole flirting with a 
yellow-haired girl in a bright blue dress. And 
a little to the right of them was a very small, 
middle-aged woman, plump, with small hands 
and feet, dyed auburn hair, and a marvelously 
humorous face, snub-nosed, with a wide mouth 
and tiny laughing hazel eyes, who was talking 
to a young man in a Norfolk jacket and tweed 
trousers. 

This young man was tall, though not quite 
so tall as Leighton Cole, with broad shoulders 
and a slim body that looked like the body of an 
athlete. He had black hair parted in the 
middle and large, deep blue eyes. His com- 
plexion was naturally fair, but tanned by sun 
and sea wnds. When Valentine and Dale 
came in this man had his back turned towards 
them and didn’t take any notice of them. It 
was evident that the little woman with the 
auburn hair was keeping him amused, for Dale 
heard him laughing, and his laugh was tremen- 
dously masculine. 

“Oh, there you are!” said Grant, in a 
businesslike way, while nearly everybody 
stared at the author and his unknown com- 
panion. “Good morning. Armytage, this is 


Nt | Miss Morris, who is going to give us her idea 


of Magdalen Smith—as she’s called up to now. 
(The name’ll have to be changed.) You know 
Mr. Dale, don’t you?” 

The assistant producer said good morning 


| and looked keenly at Valentine, who still had 
| the stolid, expressionless face which Dale had 


noticed with misgiving. 

“Mr. Trever!” called Grant. 

The young man in the Norfolk jacket 
turned round. As he did so, or rather im- 
mediately after he had done so, his handsome 
face changed completely. A startled expres- 
sion transformed it, making him look older, 
more subtle, and almost repellent. Then he 
smiled, and said in an agreeable deep voice: 

“D’you want me, Mr. Grant?” 

“Just a minute.” 

Mark Trever came across to Grant, moving 
easily, even with a grace which had nothing 
effeminate in it. 

“Miss Morris,” said Grant, “this is Mr. 
Trever, who plays your lover in this piece. 
You’d better have a talk if you’ve got any 
ideas about your part. Trever, give Miss 
Morris any hints you can. She’s new to 
London.” In a whisper he added, ‘‘We’re giv- 
ing her a trial. We haven’t signed with her.” 

Then he turned to Dale. 

“TI say, Mr. Dale——” He took hold of 
Dale’s right arm and began to talk to him 
about an alteration which might improve the 
third act. 

Meanwhile Armytage called out some 
orders, and certain people detached them- 
selves from the little crowd by the wall, and 


coming forward vaguely, holding the scripts 
of their parts, began rehearsing the first scene 
of the play with an air of ignorance, doubtful- 
ness and suspicion. They were interrupted 
perpetually by Armytage, who spoke in a 
loud, peremptory voice, with occasional 
strident invocations of the Deity. 

When Grant had finished about the altera- 
tion he and Campion wanted in the third 
act, Campion came up to them and said to 
Dale in a very audible voice: 

“Your find doesn’t look up to much this 
morning. I don’t believe she’ll do. If she 
doesn’t we shall have to put Maud Eden in the 

art.” 

“I’m absolutely convinced not only that 
Miss Morris can play the part as I wish it 
played, but that she’ll make a big hit with the 
public too, on one condition,” said Dale. 

‘What condition?” said Grant. 

“That we let her alone, that we don’t harass 
her, that we give her a chance to show what 
she can do.” 

Campion pushed out his lips and looked 
sulky. ‘“She’s got to please Trever,’’ he said. 

‘“‘What’s that?” said Dale, startled. 

“She’s got to please Trever. All his chief 
scenes are with her.” 

“But why should he be the arbiter?” 

“T know nothing about arbiter. All I knowis 
that Trever’s a big draw with the women, 
probably the biggest we have. We’ve got to 
have a woman who can act up to him as he 
wants it. If he doesn’t take to her——” 

At this moment Meyer interrupted them 


with: “Excuse me, Mr. Campion, but Mr.. 


Shinkmann is here and wants to see you fora 
moment about Madame Reitzenstein.” 

“Curse the fellow. He won’t leave me alone 
for a minute. Oh, hullo, Dan, old chap! Glad 
to see you. Come into my room, will you, and 
have a drink!” He went off arm inarm witha 
small, swarthy, big-nosed man. 

Dale looked towards Valentine Morris. She 
and Mark Trever were standing near to one 
another, but they were not talking. Trever’s 
whole appearance, Dale thought, had subtly 
changed. He looked harder than he had, less 
charming, much less attractive. Valentine had 
a frigid, a congealed expression. Her big eyes 
were defiant. Her body looked rigid. Dale 
went to stand close to her. At a moment when 
Armytage’s loud voice was raised in a shout he 
whispered to her: 

“Don’t let the weeds drag you down!” Not 
looking at her, he then turned to Mark Trever. 
“Mr. Trever, I’ve not had the pleasure of 
meeting you before. I’m Dale, the author of 
this play.” 

Immediately Trever smiled and a kindly wel- 
coming look came into his splendid blue eyes. 
“Delighted to meet you. I think your play’s 
fine. I believe in it.”” He gripped Dale’s 
hand. 

They began to talk cordially together. 
Valentine’s eyes grew more somber. She 
turned away and began to study her script. 

“Miss Morris!” called Armytage. 

Valentine started and turned towards the 
voice. ‘Yes, Mr. Armytage.” 

“Your first scene, please. Sir Eden can’t be 
here this‘morning so I'll read it with you.” 

Without looking at Dale she went towards 
Armytage, who was taking up a position in 
front of the line of chairs. 

“Mr. Dale, Mr. Trever—will you come?” 

Grant was sitting down and lighting a cigar. 
The two men joined him. 

“T want you both to see this. We're giving 
her a try. Campion doesn’t believe in her, 
Trever. But Mr. Dale thinks she’s a big find. 
Watch her carefully, will you?” 

“Rather!” said Trever. 

“What d’you think of her appearance?” 

“Oh, she a ks all right,” he said carelessly. 

“Think she suggests sex?” 

“Give me time, my dear fellow. I haven’t 
seen her for years.” 

“What’s that? Have you seen her before, 
then?” 

“‘When I was quite a youngster she walked 
on in a play I was in, ‘The Island of Dreams.’ 
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T’'d forgotten all about her. But when I saw 
her today I remembered her face and those long 
legs of hers.” 

“Oh, well, this isn’t a walking-on part by a 
long way. So watch her carefully.” 

“Trust me for that!”’ 

He lighted a cigar and leaned back. 


At one o’clock the rehearsal was stopped 
till two-thirty, and there was a conference in 
the managers’ room. Dale, Grant, Leighton 
Cole, Armytage and Trever were there. Cam- 
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pion was detained by some business. 

“Well, what d’you think of her?” said! 
Grant, turning his curious dark eyes from one 
to the other. ‘What do you say, Armytage?”’ 

Armytage shrugged his heavy shoulders. 
“Seems to me there’s something wrong with her 
this morning,” he said. 

“Wrong with her? What d’you mean?” 

“‘She’s nervous,” said Dale quickly. ‘Re- 
hearsing right up against us in those chairs, 
and hearing discussions about herself all the 
time. How can she——” 

“Oh, she’s knocked about enough in the 
provinces to get accustomed to all that,” in- 
terrupted Grant. “What do you say, Mark?” 

Trever sent a quick, surreptitious glance at 
Dale and caught Dale looking at him. 

“T shouldn’t like to judge her so early on,” 
he said blandly. ‘‘She’s out of the ordinary. 
The question is, with a woman like that who 
isn’t a type but an individual, whether the 
public will hate her or whether they’ll eat her. 
Sarah Bernhardt, they tell me, looked like a 
needle when she first came to London. Lots 
of people thought she hadn’t a chance. But 
she took the town.”’ He smiled with a fine air 
of magnanimity. 

“Do you like her, Mark?” asked Cole. 

“Tell the truth, Leighton, she isn’t at all my 

“You like them fatter, you Oriental! We 
know your tastes!” 

“Well, in a love-scene I do like something I 
can feel when I’m holding it.” 

At this moment Campion hurried in. 

“We're discussing Miss Morris, Jack,’’ said 
Grant. 

“T can tell you something about her,” said 
Campion, looking at Grant. ‘‘She’s just been 
taken off to lunch at Kerry’s by Caroline 
Geean.”’ 

This remark evidently caused a sensation, 
though why it should Dale didn’t know. Grant 
looked at Campion with earnest gravity. 
Leighton Cole, with a sort of sugary alertness, 
formed an O with his flexible mouth, and let out 
a thin whistle of falling notes. Trever sud- 
denly -fixed his handsome features in a stern 
expression. As to Armytage, he exclaimed: 

“You don’t say! Is Carrie Geean interested 
in her?” 

“Ts she?” asked Grant of Dale. 
know anything about it?” 

“TI know Miss Morris spent Sunday with 
Miss Geean in Surrey,” said Dale. 

“Did she, though!”’ said Grant, again looking 
at Campion. 

“But who is Miss Geean?” asked Dale. “Is 
she important?” 

“Who's Carrie Geean? Well, she’s one of the 
richest Americans over here, and a liberal 
backer of theaters—when she thinks she will. 
Her money talks in theater land.” 

“T’m off to lunch,” said Campion. 
on, Lez! We must discuss this later. 
at half past two, boys.” 

When Dale was out in the sunshine he de- 
cided to walk across the market to Kerry’s. 
It was the nearest good restaurant to the 
theater. The fact that Valentine Morris was 
lunching there drew him to it. But he was 
rather disconcerted when, on coming into the 
gay little green dining-room, he was im- 
mediately confronted by Campion and Grant 
with their heads together over a couple of | 
Bronxes. They looked up as he came in, and 
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nodded, but didn’t ask him to join them. 
‘A table for one, please,’’ he said to a waiter. 
But at this moment he caught sight of 





Valentine Morris at a table close to the window 
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| which looked into the market. And she was 
| beckoning to him. He crossed over to her. 
| “I want to introduce you to Miss Geean,” 
she said. ‘“This is Mr. Dale, Miss Geean.”’ 
“T saw you the other night in Miss Morris’s 

room at the Crown,” said a very soft, secret 
| voice. ‘You were just going away.” And an 
| equally soft hand pressed Dale’s hand for an 
instant. ‘‘Won’t you lunch with us if you’re 
alone?” 
| “Indeed I will gladly. Thank you very 
| much.” 
| He sat down between the two women. 
\; There was something curiously enveloping 
|in the American’s personality. Her calmness 
| of manner had a strange intensity in it. Tre- 
mendous will was surely wrapped up in her 
exterior softness. Her large eyes, dark gray in 
| color, looked steadily at him and were prob- 
| ably, were almost certainly, observant. Yet 
| they conveyed to Dale an impression of re- 
| moteness. Her face was round and pale, with 
| a nose slightly turned up, arched eyebrows, a 
harmonious but not remarkable mouth and 
chin. She had fascinating hair, he thought, of 
a yellow so pale that it seemed to have white- 
ness in it. She was neither tall nor short, and 
was dressed in pale colors, primrose-yellow, 
gray, green that seemed fading to white. She 
wore a white hat and had a large square 
emerald at her throat. She had beautiful 
small hands. They looked useless, however, as 
if they had never had to do much for the “‘I’’ to 
whom they belonged. 

Even now, sitting close to Miss Geean, Dale 
couldn’t say to himself, “She is thirty—forty 
—forty-five.’ The delicate mystery of her 
made him realize how definitely most people 
give themselves away to the close observer. 
An instinct did tell him something about her, 
though—that she was, in some way, very clever 
but had no desire that her cleverness should 
be understood by others. 

“A curious being!’ he thought. ‘‘What is 
her origin? What her education? Is she 
delicate or strong? Has she passed through 
fierce experiences or floated always serenely 
on the shallows of life? Is she vestal or 
courtesan?” 

He couldn’t tell, because the informant 
within him kept silence, being evidently at a 
loss. 

Valentine Morris looked a fiery particle in 
the orbit of this moonbeam personality. And 
Dale felt himself to be unusually, almost out- 
rageously definite. He knew that Miss 
Geean’s coming had helped Valentine Morris, 
had made her happier. And suddenly he saw 
the American as a background to Valentine’s 
new life. And for the moment he visualized a 
bright star burning against a luminous evening 
| sky. 
| Inevitably they talked of the play and 
Valentine’s chances. Miss Geean’s warm 
calmness was pleasant to Dale after the tur- 
moil of personalities in the theater. He felt 
the remoteness of great wealth, saw its 
sessor lifted as on a throne high above the dust 
and the cries and the frantic striving of the 
moneyless world. He looked at the great 
square emerald and saw it as a symbol. And 
then one more question about Miss Geean 
floated up in his mind. 

‘Has she ever been poor?” 
| He saw Grant looking at them from the dis- 
tance with a vital interest which he knew was 
caused solely by Valentine’s and his seen 
friendship with a fortune not unconnected 
with the theater. And he knew that Miss 
Geean’s coming had given to the actress a 
standing in the manager’s estimation which 
she hadn’t had before. 

‘You don’t know our two tin gods?” he said 
presently to Miss Geean. ‘‘They’re lunching 
over there.” 

“No. And I have never seen a performance 
at the Central Theater.” 

He was surprised and said so. 

“Very big theaters seldom give the sort of 
work I care for,’”’ she quietly explained. ‘“The 
trombone isn’t my favorite instrument.” She 
laid a little hand on Valentine’s wrist. ‘Don’t 








let them turn your viola—is it?—into a trom- 
bone. There is nothing so dreadful to me as 
the screech in art.’ 

“Probably they’ll tell me this afternoon that 
Iam no use to them,” said Valentine. “Screech 
or no screech.” 

“T don’t think so,” said Miss Geean.. As 
she spoke she fixed her gray eyes on the two 
managers in the distance. “No. I don’t think 
so. But even if they do, your hour will come, 
somehow, in some other theater.” 

“Oh, but J want her in my play!” exclaimed 
Dale, with an irrepressible uprising of egotism. 

“Then make it so that she remains.” 

“You speak as if I had the power to dominate 
the wills of those two horribly concrete 
individuals over there!” 

“Well, haven’t you?” she said gravely, 
almost rebukingly. 

Dale felt uncomfortable and very inferior to 
her at that moment. 

“If you two pull together,”’ she continued, 
‘St will be strange if you can’t achieve your 
purpose. But I know it is very difficult for 
two people of different sexes to pull together.” 

‘Why should that be?” asked Dale 

She smiled. ‘You mustn’t expect a woman 
to explain a thing of that kind to you. Perhaps 
you know!” she added, again touching Valen- 
tine’s wrist. 

Valentine looked at her without answering. 
And just then Dale was conscious that some- 
times there is a Freemasonry among women. 

It was time to go. As they passed the man- 
agerial table in going out, Campion and Grant 
bowed carefully to Valentine Morris. In the 

street a large limousine was waiting. Miss 
Geean said a gentle good-by and got into it. 

“T have never met a woman like that be- 
fore,’”’ Dale said, as Valentine and he were 
walking back to the theater. 

“Nor I!’ said Valentine. ‘“‘She’s a mystery, 
and perhaps because she is she fascinates me.” 

“How old d’you think she is?” 

“Sometimes I think she’s thirty. Some- 
times I wonder if she’s fifty.” 

“TI too! Is her country place nice?” 

“Oh no, not nice—enchanting! It’s a tiny 
white house in an enormous garden. The 
house is absurdly small and the garden’s 
absurdly large. It’s near Tilford and Frensham 
Commons. She gallops over them on a white 
horse that’s half Arab.” 

‘‘What a wonderful person! D’you know— 
her coming today is a piece of luck for you.” 

“Yes. I feel more hopeful now.” 

“We must pull together, you and I, or she’ll 
be very disappointed in us. I’m beginning to 
feel that your luck is in today.” 

And then they were at the stage door. 

That Valentine Morris’s luck was in, really 
in, the afternoon went to prove. Sir Eden 
Lisle walked into the room with the cocktail 
bar at precisely two o’clock, looking as alert 
as a young man despite his sixty years. Hav- 
ing made a large fortune on the stage in 
London, and in America where he had under- 
taken three big tours, he had retired from 
management at the early age of forty-three. 
His income, as he himself allowed, was ‘‘more 
than ample,” and he had settled down to 
enjoy it, with a charming wife who had never 
been on the stage, but who was warmly in- 
terested in all that interested her husband. 

On giving up management, Sir Eden had 
announced that he wouldn’t mind acting now 
and then in other people’s theaters if he were 
offered a really tempting part. During the 
last seventeen years he had fallen to tempta- 
tion three times, and now Dale and the man- 
agement of the Central Theater had lured him 
back to the stage once more. 

So now here he was, well set-up, alert, spry 
and springy, with thick, silky gray hair, keen, 
dark eyes, an unwrinkled complexion, and 
that air of quiet common sense and unself- 
conscious authority which made him a person- 
ality wherever he went. 

Sir Eden had his script in his hand, and 
directly he saw Dale he came over to him, 
greeted him with delightful courtesy, and 
apologized for having been away in the 
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morning. “I hope you won’t have much 
; trouble with me. I’ve memorized the whole of 
|my part and thought it out even to the| 
minutest movement—subject of course to your | 
and the producers’ agreement with my con- 
| ception. Who is that young lady?” he added, 
| lowering his rich, well produced voice, and in- 


dicating Valentine Morris with a scarcely | 


perceptible gesture. 

In a low, eager voice Dale explained the 
situation with regard to Miss Morris. 

“She was acting in ‘The Leper’s Wife’ at 
the Crown. I found her. I think they’re 
against her, but I have an immense belief in 
her. I wonder what you'll think. Your opinion 
is of such tremendous value in all questions of 
the stage.” 

Sir Eden didn’t trouble to deny that. He 
merely said: “A very admirable appearance 
—for certain parts. Her angularity is singu- 
larly graceful.” 

‘Shall I introduce her to you?” said Dale. 

‘No. Let me see her rehearse first. Per- 
haps at the end of our work today.” 

And then Campion came up eager to wel- 
come the famous actor who had “an income 
more than ample,” and Armytage began 
calling out directions. 

When the rehearsal ceased at five o’clock 
Campion begged Sir Eden to come and have 
‘“‘whatever he liked” in the managers’ room. 

“Come too, Mr. Dale,’ he added. “We 
must have a talk about Miss Morris.” 

“Shall I tell her to come tomorrow?” 

Campion paused, then: ‘Yes, she had better 
come tomorrow,” he said. ‘Eleven o’clock. 
On trial as before. What shall it be, Sir Eden?” 

“A cup of black coffee and a biscuit, if I 


may. 

“Certainly. Meyer!” 

Dale went away and came back looking 
hot and anxious. Sir Eden hadn’t suggested 
being introduced to Miss Morris. Dale was 
afraid that the portents were unfavorable. 

He found Campion, Grant and Armytage 
with Sir Eden. 

“What do you think of Miss Morris, Sir 
Eden?” Campion asked with a fine show of 
deference to which Dale was quite unaccus- 
tomed in dealings with him. ‘‘Mr. Grant and 
I are most anxious to hear. She’s absolutely 
unknown to the London public. Mr. Dale 
found her. She’s been trailing about. the 
provinces for years. We haven’t engaged her. | 
She’s rehearsing on approval. Of course if we 
put a woman without a name into the lead in 
a theater like this we are taking a big risk.” 

Sir Eden lighted a cork-tipped cigaret slowly. 
“‘She’s angular,” he said. “But full of a fluid 
grace. Her voice is beautiful. The viola type 
of voice.” 

Campion’s expression indicated a struggle 
between an attempt at intelligence and a 
quite definite vagueness. 
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“As to her power of acting, her mastery of 
the gamut of expression, in movement, tone | 
color, facial mobility and so forth, I’m not | 
yet in a position to pronounce a considered | 
Judgment. But one thing I can say, and I say | 
it with absolute conviction.” 

“Ves?” 

“Yes, Sir Eden?” 

“That girl—woman, rather, for I judge her 
to be at least twenty-five—has a very striking 
and interesting personality. She intrigues you. 
She is plastic. There’s nothing ordinary about 
her. In short, she has distinction.’ 

Campion looked at Grant, and Grant looked 
at Armytage, who was looking at Dale. Dis- 
tinction! A word that didn’t “‘cut much ice” 
in the managers’ room of the Central Theater. 
But Sir Eden Lisle had spoken it, an actor- 
manager who had been able to retire at the 
age of forty-three with an income more than 
ample. And evidently in his authoritative 
mouth it was a word of very definite praise. 


“Offer her thirty pounds a week, Lez,” said 
Campion to Grant four days later. “T’ll bet 
you she’ll jump at it. We've kept her on hot | 
bricks till she’s jolly well scorched her feet. 
Show her a contract and she’ll be ready to! 
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pearance. Your hair is your charm. It makes or 
mars the face. When it fades, turns gray and looks 
streaked, just a few applications of Sage Tea and 
Sulphur enhances its appearance a hundred-fold. 

Don't stay gray! Look young! Either prepare the 
recipe at home or for only 75 cents you can get from 
any drug store a bottle of ““Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur 
Compound,” 
improved by the addition of other ingredients. 
Thousands of folks recommend this ready-to-use 
preparation, because it darkens the hair beautifully, 
besides, no one can possibly tell, as it darkens so 
naturally and evenly. You moisten a sponge or 
soit brush with it, drawing this through the hair, 
taking one small strand at a time. By morning the 


gray hair disappears; after another application or | 


two, its natural color is restored and it becomes thick, 
glossy and lustrous, and you appear years younger. 
WYETH CHEMICAL CO, Inc, NEW YORK 


which is merely the old-time recipe 
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sign anything so long as she signs. For the 
run, of course.” 

“Of course. Well, I can offer it to her. But 
I’m not so sure she’ll take it.” 

“‘She’s never had as much in her life.” 

“T bet she hasn’t. Still, for the lead here it’s 
a pretty rotten salary. And believe me, Jack, 
that young woman’s got a devil inside of her. 
I’m beginning to think Dale wasn’t far out. 
I’m beginning to think we may have stumbled 
on a new star.” 

“T doubt it. But if we have, all the better 
to get her at thirty a week.” 

“Old Lisle thinks she’s going to be another 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell. He told me so only 
yesterday.” 

“He’s gone gaga. Trever thinks nothing of 
her. He says she lets him down all the time 
with her confounded underplaying. He’ll be 
furious if she signs.’ 

‘‘He’s doing his best to get her out. I wonder 
why. Sometimes I think——” 

“What?” 

“He said she walked on in ‘The Island of 
Dreams’ when he played in it.” 

“That must be ten years ago.” 

. “More like eight. I wonder if he ever had 
anything to do with her.” 

“Why, he’d forgotten all about her.” 

“Well, and haven’t you forgotten all about 
plenty of girls you’ve—” 

“Get along with you!”’ Campion looked at 
his watch. “It’s just on five. The agreement’s 
typed out, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. All except the exact sum per week.” 

‘We can put that in when she accepts. Have 
her in now and let’s get through with it.” 

“Right!” The fat thumb pressed the bell. 
“Meyer, bring Miss Morris’s agreement, will 
you? And ask her to come here directly the re- 
hearsal’s over. It should be finishing now.” 

Campion went over to the window and 
stared out, thrusting his hands deep into the 
pockets of his unusually wide trousers. His 
large, clean-shaven face assumed an indifferent 
expression. Grant sat back in his round chair. 

There came a light tap on the door. Cam- 
pion turned round. Grant called out: 

“Come in!” 

“Mr. Meyer told me you wished to see me, 
Mr. Grant.” 

“That’s right. 
Miss Morris.” 

Valentine shut the door and sat down near 
the writing-table. Her eyes looked emotional. 
But her face suggested that she didn’t intend 
to let anyone know that she wasn’t calm and 
thoroughly self-possessed. 

“After a great deal of consideration | 
weighing pros and cons,” began Grant, looking 
very serious, even almost intellectual, ‘‘we’ve 
decided to take a great risk, and to let you, 
although you haven’t a name, play the lead 
in Mr. Dale’s play.” 

“Yes?” said Valentine calmly. 

“Yes,” said Campion, with an attempt at 
heavy majesty. “We will give you thirty 
pounds a week for the run of the play. It’s 
a great deal to offer to an unknown actress. 
Still, it’s for the lead, and we always like to 
treat people well in our theater. Mr. Meyer’s 
gone to fetch the agreement, and we can sign 
it right away. Oh, here he is!” At this 
moment Meyer came in holding some type- 
written documents. ‘Put them down, Meyer. 
You can go.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Campion.” 

“Thirty pounds a week for the run of the 
play,” said Campion, stretching his bull neck 


Come right in and sit down, 








and raising his tufted mouse-colored eyebrows 
as if in amazement at the immensity of the | 
sum. “Like to glance through it, Miss Morris, | 
as a matter of form?” 

“Before doing that I think I ought to tell | 


| you, Mr. Campion, that I can’t sign at thirty | 
| pounds a week for the whole run.” 


“Why not?” said Campion sharply, and | - 


|looking suddenly like a very hard and de- 
| termined financier. 
“Because I don’ t think such an agreement | 
| would be fair.” | 
“How do you mean, not fair? To us?” 
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BRIGHT RUBBERSET Shav- 
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man, the subscription 
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Perfection! 


That’s PO-GO ROUGE! 
Smooth as velvet—satiny 
as down! Holds the pow- 
der like no other kind can! 
Hand-made, and packed 
in Paris, for America! 

Daylight enhances it— 
nightlight favors it! All 
light heightens its charm! 


Brique (Naturelle shade) 
is generally preferred by 
blondes. Ronce (a new 
Raspberry tint) is for either 
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Te s Wonderful How 
Pinex Eases a Cough 


The moment you take a _ spoonful of 


Pinex, you feel it take hold of your cough, 


soothing the membranes and_ bringing 
marked relief. 

And it makes a difference in your drug 
bills. A small soctie of Pinex, mixed at 
home with plain sugar syrup, makes a 
whole pint—a family supply—of pure, 
wholesome cough syrup, the best that 
money could buy, for adults or child- 
ren, Tastes good, too—youngsters 
take it willingly. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it. 

The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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“Both to you and to me. Suppose I’m a 
failure. As you say, I’ve no name. I’m 
entirely anonymous. If I’m a failure, or even 
half a failure, damned with faint praise, I 
shan’ t be worth even thirty pounds a week to 
| you.’ 

“That’s true enough. Eh, Lez?” 

Grant said nothing,'but kept his ‘now rather 
strained eyes fixed upon Valentine. 

“On the other hand, if I become a big per- 
sonal success I don’t consider that thirty 
pounds a week is at all an adequate salary for 
the lead in a theater with the prestige and the 
holding capacity of the Central.” 

Campion began to look like stone. “I don’t 
understand what you’re driving at,” he said, 
with an odd sudden coarseness both of manner 
and accent. 

“Nor I,” said Grant. ‘‘What do you want?” 

“Tn a month from the first night you’ll know 
whether you’ve got a solid success or not, 
won’t you?” 

“A month!” said Campion. “I should say 
so! We ought to know on the Saturday night. 
We’re going to produce on a Thursday.” 

“Tl take ten pounds a week for the first 
month of the run.’ 

“Ten pounds?” said Campion suspiciously. 

“There’s nothing to say against that,” 
murmured Grant. 

“No. But if the play runs, from that time on 
I shall ask a hundred pounds a week 

“A hundred!” exclaimed Campion, as if| | 
outraged. 

‘Yes, a hundred. You’d have had to give | 








Maud Eden more than that.” 

“Maud Eden's a big draw. 
got a big name.’ 

‘And so may I have a big name and be a| 
big draw by the time the play’ s run a month.” | 

“Tt can’t be done. It can’t bedone. There’s | 
never been such a contract. We offer you | 
thirty pounds a week for the run.’ 

“And I refuse to take it,”’ said Miss Morris. 

“In that case,” said Campion, looking | | 
across at Grant, “I’m afraid we shall have to | 
find someone else for the part.” 

“Very well. Shall I go on rehearsing till | 
you’ve made another arrangement? Or would | 
you rather I stopped from today?” 

Campion seemed about to speak when 
Grant frowned at him. 

“My dear Miss Morris,” said Grant, “‘you’re 
really cutting your own throat. Think what 
a chance you have here! Why, if you succeed 
your fortune will be made.” 

“Dear Mr. Grant, don’t imagine I don’t see | 
the advantages.” 

‘Well, then—let’s sign and have done with 
it.” And with a genial, an almost tender smile, 
he put a hand on the documents Meyer had | 
brought in. | 

“No, I can’t. If I succeed I shall be worth | 
more than a hundred a week to you.” 

“More!” exclaimed Campion, almost with 
passion. 

She smiled, not without satire. “But I’m 
ready to take a hundred.” Campion’s heavy 
face took on a dusky red hue. “After the first 
month of the run. And ten up till that time.” 

“In all my experience of the theater,” said 
Campion, with either feigned or genuine in- | 
dignation, “I have never met an unknown | 
actress with such cheek as yours, Miss Morris.” | 

“Then I’m very glad to have been able to | 
enlarge your experience, Mr. Campion. Shall | 
I go?” 


| 
Maud Eden’s | 
| 








“Go?” 

Yes. 
can we? Even if you accept my 

‘We don’t!” exclaimed Campion. 
along way!” 

“Do you wish me to rehearse tomorrow, or 
shall I consider the matter at an end?” As she 
spoke she got up and stood by the table, draw- 
ing a pair of long, rather worn, gray suéde 
gloves through her long fingers. 

The two managers stared at her in silence. 
Then Grant said: 

“You may as well come tomorrow, Miss 
Morris.” He turned round to Campion. “Maud 
Eden isn’t in town, is she, Jack? \ 


In any case we can’t sign today, 


” 


“Not by 
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If you are ambitious to become a salesman the As- 
sociation of which I am president will take you in 


short, easy steps and make a Master Salesman of you, 
help to put you in the same class with the big pay 
men who have all the good things of life. 


Easy as ABC 


If you have ordinary intelligence you can quickly 
master the simple A. B. C’s of selling. There are 
certain ways of approaching a prospect to get his 
undivided attention, certain ways to stimulate keen 
interest, overcome objection, batter down prejudices, 
and make the prospect act. 


You can learn these principles at home in a short 
riod of pleasant, inspiring study. And once 

os mastered these secrets of Master Salesmanship, 
you can take advantage of the mye roomy depart- 
ment of the Association without charge. This is a 
real opportunity, for during the last year the Associ- 
ation received calls for 49,880 salesmen from the 
biggest sales organizations in America. 

The book “Modern Salesmanship” has been the 
starting point for thousands of men who are now suc- 
cessful salesmen. It is now FREE, and will be sent 
to every man who fills out and returns the coupon 


below. 
Rush the Coupon 


If I were asking ten or twenty dollars for this book 
you might hesitate. But I am not. It is Free. And 
since it may mean the turning point in your life, it 
certainly is worth two cents to read the astonishing 
facts given between its covers. You have every- 
thing to gain and not one cent to lose, so mail the 
coupon today, sure. 
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LEARN AT HOME 
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orators teach you by mail. Inside 
Poe for professional or home practice. First 
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Spanish -American 

city of more than 
100,000 people, invites you to stop over 
for its sunshine, scenery and sport. World 
famous climate (sunshine 331 days). Mod- 
erate altitude (3762 feet). Here you will find 
abounding health. Enjoy clean, dry desert 
and mountain air. Restful, invigorating. 

Endless sport and entertainment for tourist and 
vacationist alike. A thousand thrills in this won- 


derful country! Free, open-air life. Genial West- 
ern hospitality. 

Visit Juarez, Old Mexico, a 6¢ trolley ride. See 
quaint Old Mission. Peak- hatted peons. Ox carts. 
Bull fights. You'll enjoy your visit to Juarez ! 

Much to see near El Paso! Elephant Butte Dam. 
Fort Bliss. Fertile Rio Grande Valley. Prehistoric 
Indian country. 
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“No. She’s gone to Dieppe. But we can 
get on to her first thing tomorrow.” 

“Good! In any case we'll expect you at 
rehearsal tomorrow morning, Miss Morris.” 

“T’ll come—to oblige you. Good-by, Mr. 
Grant. Good-by, Mr. Campion.” 

When the door closed behind her Campion 
uttered a sentence containing at least two 
words which are familiar in certain naval and 
military circles, but which are seldom heard at 
a mothers’ meeting. They didn’t seem to sur- 
prise Grant, who only said: 

“That won’t get us anywhere, Jack. We 
should have offered her a straight fifty a week 
from the start and she’d have taken it.” 

‘Would she? Well, now she'll get nothing, 
and can go to the devil with it.” 

“That’s all gas. You know as well as I do 
we've got to have her.” 


“Got to! I know nothing like it. Why have 
we got to have a cheeky hussy like that, with- 
out even a name, when Maud Eden——” 

“Chuck Maud Eden, Jack! She hasn’t the 
personality for the part. This girl’s going a 
long way. We’re up against a big proposition. 
We were trying to do the mean on her and she 
wouldn’t have it. She knows her value.” 

“Then she can go and get a hundred a week 
from somebody else. She’s not going to get it 
from me.” 

The fat thumb went to the bell mechanically. 

“Bring the whisky, Meyer.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Grant.” 

“And now, Jack, let’s talk this thing out. 
Temper won’t carry us anywhere. This girl’s 
got the devil in her and d’you know what that 
means? It means that she’s going to succeed 
and knows it. We’ve got to keep in with her.” 


Since “The Garden of Allah” Robert Hichens has written no more power- 
ful and searching story of a woman’s soul than “The Bacchante”—as you 
will discover when you know Valentine Morris more intimately in January 


$10 Qo 
Perfectly Independent (Continued from page 20) 


these children, perhaps because of that very 
independence of which they so often heard the 
boast, failed to realize that old age, after all, 
had reall y overtaken this courageous, keen, and 
dominating figure whose presence so often 
brought discord into the household. 

They talked it over, husband and wife. It 
isn’t fair to the children. After all, she’s as 
strong as any of us. Twice the energy I’ve got, 
if you ask me. Last summer Junior and Sister 
couldn’t stir from one to three because she was 
lying down. Almost grown-up now, really. 
Little parties—their friends over in the evening. 
You can’t expect them to act like babies any 
more. Entitled to their freedom. After all, 
we’re attentive all winter. No one can say 
we’re not. But we’ve got to consider the chil- 
dren first, I should think. 

So then, summer in the offing. The hand- 
some houses in the East Fifties and Sixties 
began to be boarded up. You sought the shady 
side of the street. The English culturists took 
their American dollars home to idealistic 
Eufope. The plays by Molnar and Shaw and 
Ibsen and Weriel and O’Neill melted before 
the hot sun and in their place came the cool 
vapidness of the musical shows. 

“Mother”—Mrs. Grimm’s daughter-in-law 
speaking rather hurriedly, and not looking at 
her husband—‘‘Ed’s hay-fever was simply 
terrible last year, and the cold that Junior had 
all through August, that hung on so, wasn’t a 
cold at all, but hay-fever, too. I suppose he’s 
inherited it.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” said Mrs. Grimm. 

Her daughter-in-law compressed her lips. 
Then she opened them and spoke still more 
quickly. ‘Doctor Borsch said that the pine 
air is what they both need. In fact, he insists 
upon it. I’m afraid we’ll simply have to go to 
the mountains this year. Now, you know per- 
fectly well we’d be delighted to have you come 
along if you think it would agree with you. 
We're going quite high up. To Kendall’s. 
The cottage is small, but perhaps you wouldn’t 
mind a day-bed inthe . . . or maybe a room 
at the inn near by, and your meals with us. 
Cook has promised to go along . . . Joan has 
asked two of her friends for July . . .” 

“Nobody,” replied Mrs. Grimm, with ter- 
rible distinctness, ‘‘nobody has to put them- 
selves out for me. Nobody ever has and 
nobody ever will. A person would think I was 
a child. I don’t know what I may do this 
summer. I may go abroad.” 

From Ed, quickly, ‘I wouldn’t hear of your 
going to Europe alone.” 

‘Who said I was going alone! I can always 
hire somebody, for that matter. I’m perfectly 
independent.” 

“Now, mother, don’t talk like that. You 
know how Ed and I——” 

“Yes; I know,” said Mrs. Grimm. 

Mrs. Hanauer’s daughter wore the double 


frown of worry between her eyes. ‘You know 
how pale and listless Dorothy was all last 
summer. Well, Borsch says that what she 
needs is the ocean air and salt bathing. It’s 
only two hours from New York. It’ll be won- 
derful for Jo. He can come out every Friday 
and stay till Monday. During August, when 
it’s slack, he might even make it on Thursday. 
Just think, after all these years of having to 
take a sleeper overnight to get to us in the 
Adirondacks. I know the sea air doesn’t agree 
with your bronchitis, but I’ve just got to con- 
sider the children, and Jo.” 

“Nobody,” said Mrs. Hanauer, not un- 
kindly, “has got to consider me.’’ One fore- 
finger was making little circles, round and 
round, on the arm of her chair; round and 
round. ‘A person would think I was a child.” 

“Don’t say that, mother. It isn’t fair. 
You know we’ve always loved having you with 
us, summers. There’s room for you. Dorothy 
can share——”’ 

“T don’t know what I shall do this summer. 
I may go to Europe.” 

“I wouldn’t hear of your going alone.” 

“Did I say I was going alone? I have plenty 
of friends, goodness knows, who go every year 
and who’ve begged me to come with them, 
time and again. For that matter, I could hire 
a companion. I’m perfectly independent.” 

Neither would confess to the other the true 
state of affairs. Mrs. Hanauer lied grandly to 
Mrs. Grimm. Mrs. Grimm was bristlingly 
offhand to Mrs. Hanauer. I’m sick of the sea- 
shore. I’m tired of the mountains. The same 
people you see all winter in the city. What’s 
the change! A little air. What’s that! 

“Why don’t you try the mountains, for a 
change?” asked Mrs. Hanauer. 

“They don’t agree with me. My heart. 
Why don’t you go to the seashore?” 

“The doctor forbids it. My bronchial 
tubes.” 

They eyed each other for a moment with 
wary unconcern. Mrs. Grimm spoke first, her 
tone casual to the point of airiness. ‘“I’d go to 
Europe, only I don’t want to go alone, and 
there are very few people I’d travel with.” 

“How about me?” suggested Mrs. Hanauer, 
with heavy jocularity. 

‘Are you joking, Hanauer?” 

It was arranged. They had both been 
abroad before, in the days of the defunct 
Grimm and Hanauer; Mrs. Hanauer only 
once, Mrs. Grimm many times. Grimm, big, 
blond, personable, had been an importer; and 
she had accompanied her husband on his 
frequent foreign trips with a persistence that 
savored more of suspicion than of fidelity. He 
had, in fact, been known to come home at five 
with the announcement that he was sailing 
next morning at ten. Whereupon Mrs. Grimm, 
looking strangely like Rosa Dartle, would 
pack a hurried trunk, leave the boy Ed in care 























of the capable fréulein, and steam triumphantly 
away with him, for all the world like an impish 
little gnome who has a dejected giant in her 
power. “I have crossed,” Mrs. Grimm would 
tell you on the slightest provocation, ‘‘thirty- 
six times. In fact, I feel as much at home in 
Paris or London as I do in New York.” 

She was inclined to patronize the less cosmo- 
politan Mrs. Hanauer. For that matter, her 
manner toward her friend frequently was 
tinged with some spaciousness. Mrs. Grimm 
had always had money. She was inclined, 
therefore, to be prudent to the point of 
parsimony. Mrs. Hanauer, on the other hand, 
had the gay lavishness of a child with a bag of 
lollipops. She had known struggle. Hanauer 
had bought real estate, but it was as though his 
name on a deed of sale brought blight to that 
property. Did he buy east the dwellers fled 
west as though from a pestilence. He bought 
north, and progress marched south. 

Suddenly, after his death, tumble-down 
buildings and vacant lots near the East River, 
left by him to his widow, a source of no 
revenue, bloomed Aladdin-like into twenty- 
story studio buildings, with ninety-nine-year 
leases, and Mrs. Hanauer began buying her 
hats in Fifty-seventh Street. Struggle and dis- 
appointment had not embittered her. They 
had, on the contrary, given her a racy sweet- 
ness and tolerance. ‘“‘What’s the diff!’ she 
used to say. ‘‘You only live once.” As though 
she had discovered a great truth. 

“At a girl!” her son-in-law would shout. 
“At a good sport!” 

Their preparations for the journey were 
simple. In their well-ordered lives there was 
no need for sudden rush and flurry. Mrs. 
Grimm was full of travel maxims. “Go with 
empty trunks and come back with full ones 
. . . Take enough American silk stockings. 
Those over there you can’t wear once, even 

. Comfortable shoes, if you don’t take 
another thing . . . Your own coffee. This 
stuff on the boat is like licorice . . . Sunny 
side of the deck—heavy coat—American 
TONED. oe 
| “da had two cabins, with a bath between, 
at a really outrageous cost. ‘Traveling like a 
couple of prima donnas, that’s what you girls 
are,’ Mrs. Hanauer’s son-in-law said jovially. 
Certainly the appearance of those cabins, at 
departure, verified his remark. Flowers, 
books, candy, fruit, telegrams. 

“Why do people do it!” Mrs. Grimm ex- 
claimed, making a little sound of disapproval 
between tongue and teeth. ‘‘What a waste! 
Look at this enormous basket from Mr. 
Grimm’s ex-partner.” She surveyed Mrs. 
Hanauer’s less imposing floral edifices with a 
patronizing eye. A small buttons staggered in 
with a structure of fruit that might have 
lasted the Noah family their voyage. 
“Grimm?” inquired the lady of that name. 

‘‘Hanner or Hanor or——” 

‘‘Hanauer,” said the genial Sophy, not with- 
out a tinge of complacency. ‘My, look at the 
size of those pears! A meal in itself.” 

“Those big pears are generally hard. I 
don’t know why people do it. I always said 
to Mr. Grimm, the thirty-six times we crossed, 
if people would only send telegrams, and that’s 
all, how much more sensible.” 

“T like it,” said Mrs. Hanauer. Her voice 
held a little excited note, like a child’s. “I 
think it’s grand. It makes me feel so popular.” 

“Tt’s an old story to me,” remarked Mrs. 
Grimm. 

They stood at the ship’s rail as she drew 
warily out into the bay. Waving up at them 
from the dock were daughter, son, daughter-in- 
law, son-in-law, grandchildren. Their faces 
were round white disks turned toward them in 
space. To the two at the rail those disks were 
their world; their solar system; their symbol of 
achievement in life; their living connection 
with Life itself. 

Write, now! Cable as soon as you land. 
Don’t forget! Take care of yourself! Final 
futile clutchings into the space that was 
widening between them. Suddenly the little 
sallow black-eyed face at the rail and the plump 
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pink blue-eyed face at the rail, side by side, 
broke into grimaces that were absurd and yet 
not funny. The white disks swam in a blur. 

Mrs. Hanauer’s daughter Bernice clutched 
her husband’s arm. The fingers of the other 
hand were closed over her mouth, in a tight 
fist, like that of a child who is fearful. ‘Oh, 
Jo, she’s crying! Look! I don’t think we 
should have let her go. I don’t know—she 
looks so—so—kind of ——’”’ 

“Oh, now, Bernie, she’s all right,”’ said Mrs. 
Hanauer’s son-in-law briskly. ‘She’s a good 
sport. She’ll have a swell time. Person’d 
think you were the mother and she the 
daughter, the way you carry on.” 

Mrs. Grimm’s son Ed, his face turned up 
toward that wizened dark face so strangely con- 
torted at the rail, suddenly set his teeth so that 
a white ridge sprang out along either side of his 
jaw. He fumbled foolishly with his hat in his 


and. 

“Look, Stell! She’s crying. I don’t know. 
Do you think we ought’ve let her go like 
that, alone? She looks so—so——” 

“She isn’t alone, stupe! What’s the matter 
with you! You know, Jo, I’ve always said that 
you had a mother complex. You spoil her.” 

They were splendid sailors, both of them. 
Three meals a day—four for Mrs. Hanauer who 
liked her tea and cakes in the afternoon. 

“T never touch tea on board,” Mrs. Grimm 
declared, bristling, as though there were some 
special virtue in this abstinence. 

Close as their friendship had been, they had 
never known the irritating intimacy that comes 
with travel. Mrs. Hanauer was the kind of 
person who does not screw the top tight on the 
tube of tooth paste. A sticky white worm 
usually ornamented the wash-bowl. Mrs. 
Grimm was the sort of person whom this in- 
furiates. Both women awoke early and had 
their breakfast in their rooms, but while Mrs. 
Hanauer rose, dressed and went out on deck 
Mrs. Grimm remained in bed until noon. 

“The day’s long enough,” she said. ‘“Be- 
sides, what a chance to-rest. Nobody who’s 





used to travel goes galloping around a boat at | 


this hour of the morning.’ 

Their breakfast trays were a startling point 
of contrast. In one bright little cabin you saw 
the plump and ruddy Mrs. Hanauer propped 
comfortably among her pillows, protected by 
a baby-blue challis bed jacket, a dish-laden 
tray on her knees, blandly consuming a meal 
such as that with which a Kansas farm-hand 
starts his day. The least of its items were the 
two cups of coffee with excellent cream from 
the private stock which had been one of the 
many boat gifts sent them. Mrs. Grimm, 
hearing her give the order to the somewhat 
astounded stewardess, would sniff with dis- 
approval. She would state her order in a tone 
whose every shade was a reproach. Coffee, 
hot water, dry toast. 

“My!” called Mrs. Hanauer from her room, 
as she deftly applied a quarter of a cube of 
butter to a hot roll, embellished this with an 
amber crown of orange marmalade, and popped 
the whole between her lips, “my goodness, 
Grimm! No wonder you’re so skinny.” 

The swart little Mrs. Grimm, in bed, was a 
fly-speck in a pan of milk. The sound of Mrs. 
Hanauer’s bath annoyed her. Mrs. Hanauer 
was one of those musical bathers. “Will you 


kindly shut the door, Mrs. Hanauer! I didn’t | 


close my eyes all night. I might get a few 
minutes’ sleep this morning if I had the 
chance.” 


As they sat on deck side by side, swathed in | 


rugs, relaxed, contemplative, they could not 
but betray in their conversation something of 
the hurt which son and daughter had dealt 
them. Little vague remarks, spoken almost 
unconsciously, after a long silence, as though 
the speaker were thinking aloud; phrased in- 
completely. Well, I suppose that’s life . . . 
You spend your life bringing them up, and 
then when they don’t need you...A 
daughter is a daughter all her life, but a son is 
your son only until he marries . Oh, I 
don’t know about that. I sometimes think my 
son-in-law Jo is more considerate of me than 
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my own . .. They need me a whole lot 
worse than I need them, I can tell you. 

They would catch themselves, and eye each 
other warily, stiffening. They would fall to 
commenting jocosely on their fellow passengers 
tramping the decks in parade. There was a 
certain type of old lady encountered on the 
boat, and later in their continental travels, 
that aroused their mirth and contempt. These 
were the frumpy genteel type, the old conserva- 
tive American family type, or the English 
gentlewoman in historic hats, black, cloth- 
topped, buttoned high shoes, black garments 
of excellent material and bunchy cut. These 
were attended, usually, by a defeated-looking 
maiden daughter or a crushed companion, 
They walked timorously, under sunshades. 
The sight of them seemed to release something 
impish in Mrs. Hanauer and Mrs. Grimm. 

’ “T think I’ll have my hair bobbed when I get 
to Paris,’ Mrs. Hanauer would announce. 
‘“‘Bernice says she thinks it’ll be becoming.” 

“Don’t be a fool! Look at that woman, will 
you! June, and she’s wearing black spats. 
Black spats always make me think of under- 
takers. I'll bet she’s old family, ail right.” 
Mrs. Grimm would survey her own small trim 
foot in its smart patent-leather slipper and cut- 
steel buckle. She was vain of the size of her 
foot for some obscure reason that people have 
for being proud of a member which is built 
merely in proportion to the rest of the body. 

London, Paris, Deauville, Frankfort, Brussels, 
Lucerne. Theirs was a terrific energy. It was 
as though, now that the sands were running so 
fast, so fast, they begrudged the time lost in 
sleep, in repose. They would sleep long enough, 
they thought, secretly, and pushed the thought 
from their minds. They seldom retired until 
after midnight, read in bed, were wide awake 
at six. They lay there, thinking, Mrs. Grimm 
in her room, Mrs. Hanauer in hers. More 
than three-score years of life lay behind them. 
They thought of yesterday, and of today, but 
never of tomorrow. 

And they quarreled. Their bickering was 
almost constant. Perhaps, in the closeness of 
their companionship, each saw herself con- 
stantly reflected in the face of the other. To 
each other they would not confess to being 
tired, sleepy, nervous, lonely, travel-weary— 
to any of the quite natural sufferings of sight- 
seeing. They found fault with one another. 
They complained of each other, privately, to 
chance friends or acquaintances encountered in 
hotel lobbies, on trains, in the parks or shops. 

Mrs. Hanauer’s magnificent appetite was a 
source of increasing annoyance to the bird- 
like Mrs. Grimm. Certainly Mrs. Hanauer, 
large, placid, amiable, liked to eat. She ate 
lobster, sweets, cucumbers, acids; liked’ a glass 
of mild white wine at dinner. She consumed 
the four or five courses of the European mid- 
day lunch, topping it off with cheese and fruit. 
Always you heard the crackle of a surreptitious 
og bag in her room, after she had gone to 

d 


Mrs. Grimm would regard her bristling, 
tight-lipped with disapproval. ‘You know you 
can’t eat lobster. Why do you order veal when 
you can’t digest it! Nobody can digest it. 
My daughter-in-law won’t have it in her house. 
Mark my words, you'll be sick. Don’t come to 
me complaining if you are. If you do get sick 
who'll have to suffer for it!” A rhetorical 
question, certainly. 

Mrs. Hanauer would survey her in mild sur- 
prise. “Why, I will.” 

“You! No!” Mrs. Grimm would retort. “I 
will! I’ll have to take care of you.” 

“Nobody has to take care of me, Mrs. 
Grimm. I’m perfectly independent.” 

Now that each leaned so hard on the memory 
of the children in America they perforce denied 
their dependence on each other. 

They confided in such friends as they met on 
their journeyings. ‘I hope I can stand it 
until September,”’ Mrs. Grimm would say to a 
chance New York friend. ‘‘But my patience is 
nearly exhausted. It has taught me alesson, I 
can tell you. Myson and daughter-in-law 
| begged me to come to the mountains with them 





this summer, but I thought a change would do 
me good. Well, live and learn. 

The easy-going Mrs. Hanauer complained in 
gentle wonderment. ‘She makes such a fuss 
about everything. She quarrels with every- 
body; porters and waiters and chambermaids 
and people at the railway stations. I honestly 
am looking forward to the day we sail in Sep- 
tember. We'll be home September tenth. I 
wish it was tomorrow. My daughter insisted 
that I come with them to the seashore, but I 
thought I’d come to Europe for a change. It 
was a mistake. You never know a person till 
you travel with them, I always say.” 

Mrs. Grimm’s cosmopolitan knowledge was 
always being flaunted in Mrs. Hanauer’s 
mildly resentful face. ‘You over-tip. They’re 
not used to it. Anybody who has ever traveled 
wouldn’t tip like a drunken sailor. They only 
take your money and despise you for it.” 

‘What do I care if they despise me! I want 
my comfort. If an extra few cents at the end of 
the week means I get hot water with my tea 
and an extra pillow and two clean bath towels, 
what do I care what they say about me in the 
back hall! I don’t want to live with them.” 

“They only laugh at you.” 

“Let them laugh, poor things. If they can 
laugh for fifteen cents I’m glad to furnish the 
money.” 

se isn ’t the money. It’s the principle of the 
thing.” 

Sometimes you saw them returning from an 
afternoon’s sightseeing, walking not together 
but one behind the other, sulkily, like naughty 
children. 

True to the nickname bestowed upon her by 
her son-in-law, Mrs. Hanauer, the Sport, 
loved to gamble. She rarely won, but her glee 
when she did was out of all proportion to her 
winnings. In the French watering places, 
nightly, after dinner, she would scurry to the 
Casino, there to throw her francs into the 
omnivorous green maw of the roulette table. 
She shivered delightfully with the curious ten- 
sion of excitement that hovers, almost a 
palpable form, above and around the gaming 
board. She became quite chummy with the 
weird, exotic creatures manacled from wrist to 
elbow with incredible diamond bracelets. 
Sometimes these borrowed money of her— 
pathetic sums—fifty francs—twenty—ten, even. 
The light from the huge crystal chandeliers that 
hung like frozen fountains above them sent a 
hundred glorious ruby and amber and blue and 
orange lights darting from these jewels as the 
white arms were thrust forward to place a disk 
on the red, on the black, on the seven, on the 
eleven. 

Mrs. Grimm rarely played. ‘I’ve seen too 
much of it in my life,” she said boredly. “It 
doesn’t interest me. Mr. Grimm used to win 
five hundred francs one minute and lose it the 
next. That was when five hundred francs 
meant something.” Sometimes she refused 
even to accompany Mrs. Hanauer on her 
night’s revelry. ‘‘Do you know who that 
woman was you were talking to last night at 
the Casino, next to you? A woman I met in 
the lobby just told me. That was that Madame 
Bey Khan, or whatever her name is—that 
Frenchwoman who married the Turk, or some- 
thing, and murdered him in a London hotel. 
The papers were full of it.” 

“T thought she looked sad for a woman so 
young,” said Mrs. Hanauer pityingly. 

“Well, I’ve got something better to do than 
run to casinos and talk to murderesses.” 

“What?” inquired Mrs. Hanauer bluntly. 

“What what?” demanded Mrs. Grimm, 
bewildered. 

‘What better to do?” 

“Oh, all right. Only when you get sick from 
nervous indigestion, eating all kinds of things a 
horse couldn’t stand, and then working your- 
self up over winning a few francs, who’ll have 
to pay for it, I’d like to know!” 

Pathetically enough, it turned out to be Mrs. 
Grimm who first fell ill. There had been some 
mistake about the train from Frankfort to 
Brussels. At the last minute they found them- 
selves on the ten-twenty-six which was not 
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| nightgown. 


| stickler. 


| wipe out your mouth with this towel. 





their train, instead of on the ten-thirty-six 
which was. Their trunks, too, and innumer- 
able bags were aboard. They discovered this 
in one panic-stricken minute before the train 
would have carried them heaven knows where. 

There followed that cacophony which 
attends the making of a mistake in a foreign 
railway station. Porters, passengers, station 
agents; shouts, screams, arms waving, lug- 
gage hurled, imprecations shouted. Cologne! 
But we thought it stopped at Cologne. That’s 
the border. We have to change at the border. 
Which one is it, then? Where is it? We have 
to get off. Let us off! We’re American citizens. 

They were off the wrong train, and on the 
right one. Their faces were dully red, with a 
thick purplish color. Their foreheads were 
damp. They were trembling. At last they 
found seats in a first-class compartment and 
sank down, spent, their eyes looking strained. 

An hour later they could joke about it. 
feebly. They could even go into the dining- 
car and eat some of the hot and steaming meal 
with which the European train bombards its 
passengers. Thick bilious soup. Veal. 
Greasy potatoes. Stewed and mysterious 
greens. Salad. Cheese. Fruit. Mrs. Grimm 
essayed to eat the salad, the cheese, the fruit; 
wherein she made her mistake. The terror and 
excitement of the past hour had set all the 
nerves ajangle in the little frame. Arrived at 
the hotel, their journey’s end reached, she was 
seized at midnight with the stabbing jagged 
pains of ptomaine. 

“T won’t have a doctor. I wouldn’t have one 
of these foreign doctors near me. They almost 
killed Mr. Grimm, once. In Vienna, too. Of 
all places.” 

“Now, Fanny, don’t be silly. 
take something.” 











You’ve got to | 


“Castor-oil and bismuth. That’s all they | 
give for ptomaine. That’s what it is. Ptomaine. | 
I told you I didn’t want to eat on that train, | 


and you nagged me and nagged me, and so I | 
ate something. Oh!” The little face on the | 
illow was wizened, green. 

“T’ll send a boy for it. There must be some- 
body awake in this hotel. It’s only a little 
after twelve.” 

‘Your bare feet. You’re walking around in 
your bare feet. You'll catch your—oh!”’ She 
drew herself into a knot of agony. 

Finally at the door, a red-eyed waiter 
ridiculously formal in a dress suit. 


| 


No, he} 


could not go. No, there was no one to send. It 


was after midnight. The chemists’ shops were 


closed, naturally. He did not know. He did | 


| not know. He did not know. The dark eyes in 
| the face on the pillow were glazed with pain. 


“Tl go,” said Mrs. Hanauer. “‘I’ll get some- 
body up. My Lord, when you think of all we 
did for them in the war.” A skirt over her 
A coat over this. 

“Your hat,’ gasped Mrs. Grimm, the 
“Hat?” 
“Hat hell!’ said Mrs. Hanauer; and returned 


| twenty minutes later with a bottle of castor- 


oil, an orange, a spoon, a packet of bismuth. 
Hold your nose while you swallow it. Now 
Suck a 
piece of orange. Bismuth now, and again in 
the morning. Mrs. Hanauer was up most of the 
night, thudding across the floor fearfully to 
gaze at the shrunken and wattled face turned 
so gratefully, so wistfully up to hers. Yes, 
you’ve got a little bit of fever, maybe. But by 
morning you’ll never know you were sick. 

“Put on your shoes,” moaned Mrs. Grimm, 
outraged. ‘‘Go back to bed.” 

But twenty times during the night the bare 
feet thudded anxiously across the floor. 

Next morning Mrs. Grimm was weak, but 
had only occasional and slight pain. By after- 
noon she was sipping warm milk. Her eyes 
were sunk deep in her head, but the black lines 
which pain had etched deep in her face had 
vanished. By evening Mrs. Hanauer was 
sniffing suspiciously. Next day Mrs. Grimm 
was crawling about, feebly, to administer hot- 
water bags and aspirin and hot lemonades to 


| the bronchial and wheezy Mrs. Hanauer. 


There followed a week of a sort of happy 
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The Gulf Coast, extending from 
West Florida to New Orleans, is a 
section of varied interest to the 
tourist. Historic old forts and 
cities (five sovereign flags have 
waved over the Gulf Coast), close 
proximity to big cities and splen- 
did train service to all parts of the 
United States—these are some of 
the reasons for the ever-increasing 
popularity of this section as a 
place of respite from the snows 
and ice of the North. The Gulf 
Coast is reached from the Central 
West and North by 
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an-American 
ALL =-PULLMAN 
One of the finest trains in all the 
world. Through from Cincinnati 
and Louisville to Pensacola, Mo- 
bile and New Orleans and inier- 
mediate points. Convenient time 
of arrival and departure. Every 
travel luxury; maid and _ valet 
service, showers, club car, library- 
radio-observation car and the 
famous L. & N. dining service all 
the way. Travel in comfort from 
the East via 


(RESCENT LIMITED 


Through train from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington to Mobile, New Orleans and 
the Gulf Coast. Splendid all-new 
equipment, similar to the Pan- 
American. 

Several other trains daily pro- 
vide. through sleeping car accom- 
modations from northern und 
eastern cities. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R: 


Let R. D. Pusey, General Pas- 
senger Agent, L.& N. R. R., 
Room 304, Ninth & Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky., tell you more 
about the Gulf Coast as 
a place to visit, to 
live and to prosper. 
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Old Mexico! 
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yom your Western trip at 
Douglas where Sunshine, 
Health and rtunity abound. 

See quaint Old Mexico—no cus- 
toms formalities) — Spanish menus 
—dancing — Latin quarter. Visit 
various social Clubs at Agua Prieta. 
Explore old adobe dwellings—a 
new experience ! 

In Douglas there’s warm sunshine 
all winter. Take trip to famous 
“Wonderland of Rocks” (a Nation- 
al Monument). See golf and country club 
—auto race track—huge copper mines, etc. 
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FEBRUARY, 1927, marks the open- 
ing of Hawaii’s most delightful 
hotel. Located on Waikiki Beach, 
the Royal Hawaiian offers you 
luxuries such as are found only 
in the world’s finest hotels. 18- 
hole golf links, 20 acres of gar- 
dens, splendid tennis courts, land 
and water polo, motoring over 
perfect roads, horseback riding, 
swimming and_ surf-riding. 
Reservations are now being 
made. 


For full information and rates, ad- 
dress the Matson Navigation Company 
at 215 Market Street, San Francisco; 
510 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles; 
814 Second Avenue, Seattle; 140 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago; 50 East Forty- 
second Street, New York. Or write— 


Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel 


AMERICAN PLAN 
400 rooms with private baths 
A. Benaciia, General Manager 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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wretchedness, in which each ministered ten- 
derly, unselfishly, to the other. 

“You don’t need to do anything for me, 
Fanny. I’m all right.” 

“Honestly, Sophy, sometimes I think you’re 
not quite bright. If your cold turns into 
pneumonia who'll have to suffer for it!” 

“You will,” retorted Mrs. Hanauer unex- 
pectedly, and cackled a hoarse bronchial laugh. 

They were sailing from Cherbourg. By the 
time they reached Paris they were a markedly 
changed pair, these two who had started out 
so blithe and independent. Yet still so un- 
changed. For though they leaned heavily on 


|one another for support, both spiritual and 


physical, how consistently they refused to 
admit it. 

*“*You’re not fit to go shopping alone. Look 
at yesterday! If I hadn’t pulled you back, that 
taxi would have run over you the next minute.” 

“A person would think I was a farmer to 
hear you talk. I guess if I can get around in 
New York I can get around in Paris. I knew 
Paris before you ever heard of it.” 

The city’s bewildering, frantic street life 
swirled and eddied all about them. They 
leaped from curb to curb like harried hares. 
Oh, well, I’m sick of shopping, anyway. I’ve 
got the dress for Bernice, and the handkerchiefs 
for Jo, and the bracelet for Sister and the field- 
glasses for Junior. I guess they'll have to be 
satisfied with that. 

Weary, but undefeated. Heads bloody, but 
unbowed. 

The children were on the dock to meet them. 


Son and daughter-in-law, daughter and son-in- 
law, they kissed these with a happy perfunctori- 
ness. But the grandchildren they kissed with 
rapturous devouring kisses, folding them 
hungrily in their arms. 

Please don’t stand around me like that while 
the inspector looks over my things. It makes 
me nervous. No, Ed, don’t give him a cigar. 
It makes them suspicious. No, I have de- 
clared everything, I tell you. But anyway, I 
get nervous. 

‘What do you mean, I don’t look well!” 
demanded Mrs. Grimm of her daughter-in-law. 
“T had a touch of ptomaine, but everybody has 
that in Europe.” 

“Just the same,” declared her son Ed 
stoutly, ‘“‘next summer you'll stay with us. “I 
don’t want you running around alone’ in 
Europe. I don’t like it.” 

“T’d like to know why not!” blazed Mrs. 
Grimm, the indomitable. ‘Nobody has to 
look out for me. I’m perfectly independent.” 

“Mother!” exclaimed Mrs. Hanauer’s 
daughter Bernice, “you look thin! You’ve 
lost weight! Have you been sick?” 

‘A touch of my old bronchial trouble. Any- 
way, I was too fat.” 

“Well, the next time you'll have your 
bronchitis ‘ight with us, at home. I don’t like 
your running around Europe alone.” 

“‘Fiddlesticks!”’ said Mrs. Hanauer. She 
eyed her daughter with loving severity. ‘‘For 
pity’s sake, where did you get that hat! 
Nobody’s wearing turned-up brims. Every- 
thing turns down this year in Paris.” 
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I Ran the White House (Continued from page 33) 


month at the White House during the early 
days of the Tafts—remembering that in those 
days food was about half its present price. 
This particular account is for May—which, 
following the close of the season of great din- 
ners and state entertainments, is a quiet and 
inexpensive month. 





Meat $205.50 
Bread 24.85 
Butter and eggs 103.38 
Tomatoes and peas 9-79 
Lemon and ice 24.48 
Candy 9-79 
Fish 52.09 
Poultry 37-70 
Berries 1.50 
Tea 1.10 
Wine for punch 24.10 
Meat and fish 50.78 
Milk 57.62 
Vegetables 105.98 
Groceries 160.18 

Total $868.93 


All these food bills were charged personally 
o “President Taft’’ and. then on the first of 

each month the bills would be sent to the 
White House and I could check them over with 
the actual slips that were sent with the goods 
themselves. Then they would be turned over 
to one of the secretaries, who would write out 
the checks bearing the President’s signature. 

All purchases that had to do with the up- 
keep of the White House, except food, were 
charged to the “Office of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks” and on the first of each month 
bills in duplicate were sent to me. I would 
examine these accounts and o. k. them. 

The above sum of $868.93 covers, as I say, 
only the food bills for an average month of little 
entertainment, but it is the only expense con- 
nected in any way with the expenses of the 
White House that the President of the United 
States has to pay personally out of his annual 
salary of $75,000. 

Every other expense even remotely ‘con- 
nected with the running and up-keep of the 
White House is met out of special appropria- 
tions—aggregating in all a sum of about 
$200,000. Let me repeat that the only expense 
that the President must bear is the ordinary 


food bill and the personal clothes for himself 
and his family—and the latter are always 
charged at a special low price. 

During the first four years that I was in the 
White House, President Taft had to pay per- 
sonally not only the ordinary White House 
food bills but the cost of all the State dinners 
and official receptions. This meant that dur- 
ing the season—from December until February 
—the bills would amount to more than $2,000 
a month. 

With the coming of the Harding administra- 
tion, however, the extraordinary entertain- 
ment bills were not paid out of the President’s 
own pocket but out of the President’s travel- 
ing allowance of $25,000 a year. 

Besides having to pay for the ordinary State 
affairs, President Taft insisted that food be 
served at the four State receptions, with an 
average attendance of 2,000 guests each. This 
had not been done before, but the generous, 
good-natured Mr. Taft insisted that everybody 
be wined and dined. So it was that for these 
receptions I would bring in forty to fifty extra 
servants, and beautiful buffet suppers would be 
served to all the guests. 

I find in my notes the menu of the first of 
President Taft’s formal State receptions— 
the Diplomatic Reception at the White House 

on Tuesday, January 4th, 1910: lobster New- 
burg, chicken salad, assorted sandwiches, ice- 
cream, cakes, coffee, punch. 

Every bit of the food for these great recep- 
tions, as well as for the four State dinners, was 
prepared i in the White House kitchens by the 
three regular White House cooks. With rare 
exceptions, all the ices, cakes and desserts were 
always prepared at home. All this was a blow 
to the Washington caterers who for years had 
taken care of the big White House functions. 
The Washington caterer Charles Demonet 
told me that for years before my coming to 
the White House his accounts, paid out of the 
President’s own funds, would average as much 
as $20,000 a year. 

All the servants are paid from a special 
White House appropriation. There are twenty- 
seven in all and every one of them came 
directly under my personal supervision. I 
am going to give an exact list of them, with the 
salaries they received when I first went to the 
White House in 1900 and their present salaries: 
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California 


ITS of old Spain along our 

Southern border add a 
charming interest to your jour- 
ney via the “Open Window 
Route”. Balmy climate, attrac- 
tive stop-overs, rock-ballasted 
road bed, oil-burning locomo- 
tives. A delightful revelation 
in superb travel comfort. 


Lomdhine 
all the'Way ! 


The Sunset Limited is a de luxe 
daily train without extra fare 
from New Orleans to Los Angeles, 
San Diego, and San Francisco. 

Club Car, Observation Car and latest type 
Dining and Sleeping Cars. Convenient service 


for the motor side trip over the marvelous 
Apache Trail and for the Carriso Gorge. 


For information and literature address 
any of the following offices 


New York Chicago 
165 Broadway 33 W. Jackson Blvd. 
New Orleans 


Hous 
Pan. Am. Bank Bldg. ~ Pacific Bldg. 


Los Angeles an Francisco 
Pacific Electric Bldg. PD Pacific Bldg. 
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Below Stairs Salary 1909 =: 1926 








1 head cook Ss $ts0 
t second cock - 102 
1 kitchen maid or 3rd cook 25 80 
1 colored kitchen helper 20 80 
3 colored laundresses 25 80 
r colored housemaid 60 95 
1 head mechanician IIo 175 
1 electrician 100 150 
1 day furnace man 50 95 
1 night furnace man 50 95 
First Floor 
4 colored footmen at front 75 95 
door 
1 parlor-maid 60 95 
Pantry and Dining-Rooms 
Head butler 65 Ics 
Second man 50 95 
Pantry man 40° go 
Second Floor 
1 lady’s maid 35 95 
1 housemaid 25 75 
1 chambermaid 25 65 
1 colored houseman 60 95 
1 house cleaner 50 80 
Special valet (Brooks) go 150 
1 servants’ floor maid 25 65 
Total $1160 $2205 


Besides these 27 executives there are two 
head ushers or major domos who are paid from 
other funds than the regular White House 
allowance. Before the Tafts came, the front 
doors were always guarded by special uniformed 
White House policemen. Mrs. Taft immedi- 
ately had them replaced by four colored foot- 
men. 

All the servants with the exception of the 
white maids, the four footmen, the firemen and 
the mechanician and electrician, lived in the 
basement of the White House in rooms off the 
kitchens and had their meals at a common 
table. The up stairs maids lived on the top 
floor. When there were more than ten for 
dinner at the President’s table, one or more 
of the footmen would be called in to assist with 
the service. At such times they had their meals. 

Every day was wash-day at the White 
House. The three colored maids in the laundry 
were kept busy with the immense amount of 
washing there was to do in just the ordinary 
running of the Executive Mansion. Before the 
coming of the Tafts there were as many as nine 
women employed in the Jaundry, but this 
number was at once cut to three. 

Mrs. Taft and I had an embryo servants’ 
revolt over the question of where the different 
servants should have their meals. For many 
years the servants had settled themselves into 
very distinct castes. Ata special table the four 
or five highest colored men of the staff would 
dine in state—the head steward, the head coach- 
men and two or three others. Ata table in the 
butler’s pantry the dining-room staff would eat 
what was left over from the President’s own 
table. Then the laundry-women and scrub 
women would eat at a table by themselves. 

I immediately ordered that all the colored 
servants, regardless of rank or position, should 
eat at a single table and at a given hour. The 
white servants were to have their own table— 
but there was no other distinction of any kind. 
There were signs of sharp dissatisfaction, but 
when I promised dismissal the revolt died. 

Except for the very big State dinners this 
same kitchen staff and servants’ corps would 
take care of all the social functions of the 
White House. Early in October of each year, 
as soon as the dates of the State dinners and 
official receptions were given out, I would con- 
tract with the best of the free-lance servants in 
Washington to help at the big functions. For 
the receptions I would have twenty extra 
colored men in the gentlemen’s check-room 
and four to eight colored servants for the 
up-stairs. In the Taft days when buffet sup- 
pers were served at the receptions twenty to 
tlirty extra dining-room servants were 





























211 Different 


Kinds of 
Industries 


St. Louis has factories 
in 211 different kinds of 
business. Almostevery line 
of manufacture is repre- 
sented. Only eight percent 
of the city’s industrial 
force is employed in its 
largest branch of industry. 

This wide diversity of 
industries acts as a con- 
stant balance and makes 
St. Louis strong in times 
of business depression. It 
assures stability of labor 
and production. 

The westward trend of 
industry by which mod- 
ern business is moving 
toward the center of the 
country has resulted in 
196 new industries com- 
ing to St. Louis in the 
last six years. The cen- 
tral location of St. Louis 
makes it an economical 
distribution point. Your 
factory in St. Louis would 
have an advantage over 
competitors not so favor- 
ably located. 


Send for our booklet 
“Why St. Louis Grows.” 
It tells the full story, 


Address Dept. 11 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ST.LOUIS, U.S.A. 





——_____, 



















“Real Money in 
the Bank’ F 


“Think of it; Nell—$460! And to think 
that just a few months ago we couldn’t save 
a cent. 


“Remember the night we talked it over 
and you persuaded me to send in that I;-C. S, 
coupon? It was the best investment we 
ever made. 


“The boss says if I keep on showing the 
same interest in my work there will be a 
still better position open for me soon. It 
certainly does pay to study in spare time.” 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy 
prosperous homes because they let the International 
Correspondence Schools prepare them in spare time 
for bigger work. 

One hour after supper each night, spent with the 
I. C. S. in the quiet of your home, ‘will prepare you 
for the Position you want in the work you like best. 

This is all we ask: Without cost or obligation, put 
it up to us to prove how we can help you. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL “CORRESPONDENCE & SCHOOLS 
» Scranton, Penna. 
Oldest and Rd, patie Bat mm schools in the world 
Without cost, please tell me how I can qualify for the 
position or in ihe subject defore which I have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

















Business Management [)Salesmanship 

Industrial Management a aay ll 

Personnel Organization Better 

Traffic Management . Show Card Le Lettering 
usiness \Stenography and 

Banking and Banking Law riBusines s English somes 

Accountancy (including C. P.A.) LICivil Servi 

Nicholson Cost Accounting + pence Mail Cler' 

Bookkeeping | Common School Subjects 

Private Secreta & High School Subjects 
jpanish French Illustrating 

TECHNICAL AND COURSES 
Electrical Engineering 


Electric Lighting 
Mechanica] Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions 
Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 
Surveying and Oe ae 
_ tallurgy 

eam Engineering a Hadto 
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Name. 

Street 

Address 

City State. 

Occupation............. 

If you reside in Canada, send t this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Corresp Schools C Limited, Montreal 








if Have Fun 
Ph Making Money 


oF Yes, You Can—Anybody Can 

make a lot of money right at home 

and, what’s more, have real fun do- 

ing it. We show you how, we furnish 

everything necessary on an easy basis. 

learn about our plan, all details 

Costs Nothin ah given you free. Write today for 

beautifully illustrated idea book, telling all about our methods 

which have made so many women independent. Learn how easy it 

is to make from ten to fifty dollars per week in the most delightful 
home work you can imagine. 


Don’t miss this opportunity. Write now. It’s FREE. 








Dept. 23-W ADRIAN, MICH. 








necessary. All these bills for extra servants were 
paid for out of special appropriations. 

It has long been the custom for White House 
servants to pass down from one administra- 
tion to another. At the White House today 
there are four or five who have been there for 
more than half a dozen administrations. 
Wilkins, the colored houseman of the second 
floor, has been in this one position for thirty- 
one years. Strauss, the furnace man of the 
White House, has been there more than 
thirty years. Morris, head of the White House 
machinery, has also been there a score of years. 
And Brooks, who came in with Taft, died only 


a few days before I write these lines. I wonder : 
how many of the servants who are with the’: 


Coolidges today will be in the White House 
thirty years from now? 

“Brooks it was who always looked after the 
White House wines. When President Taft 
came in he had had sent from Europe a cellar 
of fine.wines. There were two keys for the 
wine cabinets—one that I kept and one that 
I gave Brooks. Before any big dinner I would 
give Brooks a list of the wines wanted and in- 
structions "as to just how they were to be 
served. - President Taft loved to give cham- 
pagne to his guests. In his four years in the 
White House I don’t remember ever seeing 
a cocktail served before dinner or a brandy 
and soda or a Scotch and soda after dinner, but 
there was rarely a big luncheon or dinner when 
there wasn’t champagne. One of his favorite 
luncheon dishes was terrapin—and he insisted 
that champagne be served with that. President 
Taft, however, was a teetotaler. 

As a matter of fact, President Taft liked 
every sort of food—with the single exception 
of eggs. He really had few preferences but 
just naturally liked food—and lots of it. For 
one thing, he was extremely fond of salted 
almonds. 

But his great weakness was for beefsteak at 
breakfast. He wanted a thick, juicy, twelve- 
ounce steak nearly every morning. He would 
get up about seven o’clock and during the first 
two years he spent in the White House he 
had a work-out in his bedroom with a physical 
culture trainer. (I remember Mrs. Taft saying: 
“And to think of Will being so silly as to pay 
that trainer $1,000 a year for punching him 
about.’’) 

A little before eight-th'rty the President and 
Mrs. Taft and the family would come down to 
the private dining-room for breakfast. As a 
rule he would eat two oranges, a twelve-ounce 
beefsteak, several pieces of toast and butter and 
a vast quantity of coffee, with cream and 
sugar. 

In looking through my diaries of this period 
I find that on November 27th, 1911, I have a 
note which reads: “The President weighs 332 
pounds and tells me with a great laugh that he 
is going on a diet but that ‘things are in a sad 
state of affairs when a man can’t even call 
his gizzard his own.’ ” 

Then on August 3rd, 1912, I wrote, “The 
President actually looks as if he weighs 400 
pounds,” so I know that try as he would his 
dieting was none too successful while he was 
in the White House. 

I remember the morning when he said to 
me: “Please, Mrs. Jaffray, I wish you would 
have the cook give me only a six-ounce steak 
instead of the regular man-sized one. It’s a 
terrible sentence the doctor has imposed on 
me.” 

After that he did get only his six-ounce steaks 
for breakfast, but somehow he really didn’t 
take off any great amount of weight while 
he was President. 

The Tafts had not been in the White House 

many months before Mrs. Taft was taken 
seriously ill. As a matter of fact, she suffered 
a stroke and it was almost a year before she 
regained her health. When she was well 
enough to be propped up in a chair she would 
be carried to the window of her bedroom that 
looked out on the lovely White House gardens 
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and there she would smile down on the garden- 
parties that she demanded be carried on as 
usual in spite of her illness. 

I don’t think I ever saw a man more gentle 
and affectionate than the President was dur- 
ing Mrs. Taft’s sickness. As a result of her 
stroke Mrs. Taft had to relearn the whole art 
of speech. I shall never forget the scores of 
times that I saw him sitting by her side on a 
sofa, with his hands over hers, saying over and 
over again: ‘Now please, darling, try and say 
‘the’—that’s it, ‘the.’ That’s pretty good, but 
now try it again.” 

The only other President during the years I 
was in the White House who compared with 
him in kindness and thoughtfulness to mem- 
bers of his own family was President Wilson. 
He, too, saw much White House sickness and 
he, too, was called upon to exercise endless 
gentleness and patience. 

Since the remodeling of the White House 
some thirty years ago the personal rooms of 
the President and of the First Lady have over- 
looked the gardens in the rear. A _ beautiful 
large bedroom with a boudoir and private bath 
have always been designated as the personal 
rooms of the President’s wife. Off these rooms 
is a smaller bedroom and dressing-room and 
bath which are called the President’s. 

During the days of the Roosevelts there 
was in Mrs. Roosevelt’s bedroom a massive 
old bed, topped by a great gold crown, that 
has always been known as the “Lincoln bed.” 
President Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt very 
proudly used this. 

Mrs. Taft did not care for this great ‘‘Lin- 
coln bed” and had it set up in one of the guest- 
rooms and in its place installed twin beds—the 
first ones that had ever been in the White 
House. For the most part President Taft used 
one of these, but often when particularly tired 
he would use the bed in his own room. 

The history of one of these twin beds is very 
tragic. On it Mrs. Taft lay for the long months 
that she was ill. During the next administra- 
tion the first Mrs. Wilson died in it. 

Mrs. Harding used the same bed and for 
many weeks was ill in it. With the coming of 
the Coolidges this bed and its mate were sent 
to the rooms occupied by the Coolidge boys and 
on it poor little Calvin Coolidge suffered the 
agonies of blood-poisoning. He was removed 
from it to die in the Walter Reed Hospital. 

Somehow in looking back over all these 
seventeen years that I lived in the White 
House I have a feeling of the tremendous 
amount of sickness that was there. Fora whole 
year Mrs. Taft was desperately ill; the first 
Mrs. Wilson died there and for a long time 
during the Wilson administration the White 
House was one endless sick bay. At the same 
time that the first Mrs. Wilson was ill, Miss 
Helen Woodrow Bones, who lived at the White 
House, and Miss Mary Smith of New Orleans, 
a house guest, were also sick. Then there was, 
of course, the year and a half when President 
Wilson was invalided, and then Mrs. Harding’s 
illness, and then the funeral of President 
Harding, to be followed a year or two later 
by the death of Calvin Coolidge Junior. 

It was these things—these common trage- 
dies and sorrows—that more than anything else 
made the White House a plain American home. 

When I think of President Taft I remember 
him most vividly as a gentle, kind husband 
pleading with his wife to try to say simple words 
for him. 

The picture that most often comes to my 
mind when I think of President Wilson is of a 
broken-hearted man kneeling by the bedside 
of his wife begging her to try to eat just a little 
food. 

When I think of President Harding it is of a 
man too kind and too lenient to the friends he 
trusted. 

So it was that in time the White House be- 
came just that—a white house—and these suc- 

cessive Presidents were no longer mighty and 
unapproachable rulers but old and true friends. 


In the January issue Mrs. Jaffray will tell of 
the coming of the Wilsons to the White House 
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Management 
Means Bigger Business 


“The phenomenal growth of the Reed 
Air Filter Company, from a modest 
beginning to a national organization 
with branch offices and representatives 
in forty principal cities, in less than 
five years, is evidence of the value of 
building a business on proven princi- 
ples of successful management. 

“It is noteworthy that a number of 
our department heads are taking La- 
Salle Extension University’s course in 
Business Management.”’ (Signed) 


W. M. REED, President. 
<> 


“LaSalle Training 
Has Proved Invaluable” 


“One great advantage of growing up 
with a company is in seeing it develop 
and expand. Coming with the Reed 
Air Filter Company when it was only 
six months old, after having been with 
one of the largest corporations in the 
country for eight years, it has been a 
revelation to watch the working out of 
the Principles set forth in LaSalle’s 
t Course. 

“loandoae upon assuming mana- 
gerial duties realized the need of 
Gane and enrolled in the Business 

anagement course of LaSalle Exten- 

sion University. It has been invalu- 

able to me in my work. A salary in- 

crease of 80 per cent in the past four 

and one-half years is proof of my 
progress,” (Signed 

J. R. McCONNELL, 
Sales Manager. 





W. M. REED, President 


ag in less than five 
head of the Ree 


cess of $2,500,000 


“A good product,” suggests the 


outsider. 


‘*More than that,’’ replies the 
‘Visit the business 
graveyards and you'll find thou- 
along 


financier. 


sands of ‘good products,’ 


OKERS-ON said it couldn’t be done — 


ears, the men at the 
Air Filter Company, 
Louisville, Ky., built the largest business 
of its kind in the world—with representatives in 
40 principal cities and a yearly business in ex- 
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Are You Keeping Pace with 


How the executives of a 
great corporation train 
for business leadership 








A. S. LEWIS, JR. 
Production Manager 


with millions of hard-earned dollars.’’— 


> 


‘‘Sound management,’ 


for this explanation —for— 


During this period of growth, the Sales Manager 
of the Reed Air Filter Company, the Production 
Manager, and several other prominent departmen! 
enrolled with 
LaSalle Extension University for guidancs in Busi- 


heads and executives, 


ness Management. 


‘Coming with the Reed Air Filter Company 
after having been with one of the largest corpo- 
rations in the country for eight years,”’ 


J. R. McConnell, Sales Manager, 

‘it has been a revelation to me 
to watch the working out of 
LaSalle princi- 
ples of manage- 
ment. Your train- 
ing is invaluable 
tome in my work 
—and incidental- 
ly, in the four and 
a half years I 
have been with 
the company it has 
increased my sal- 
ary more than 80 
per cent.”’ 


say those who have 
watched and studied the growth of this remark- 
ably successful business, and much may be said 


have been 





J. R. MCCONNELL 


Sales Manager 










Knowledge Is One 
Thing— 
Use of Knowledge 
Is Another 


Knowledge about bus- 
iness isone thing. Abil- 
ity to apply that knowl- 
edge—with the assur- 
ance that the guiding 
principles are fundamen- 
tal, the basic facts are 


sound, the methods practical —is quite another. 

It is this Jatter ability — fostered by a study 
of LaSalle texts and the application of LaSalle 
principles to the everyday problems of one’s 


business —that is responsible for the promo- 


members. 


tion of thousands and thousands of LaSalle 


Send for These Free Books 


The coupon will bring you, without obliga: 


tion, full particulars of the plan that is help- 


writes 


‘Ten 
in One,’’ the 


responsibility and 
power. 

1f you are in 
earnest In your 


out for yourself a 
successful future, 
fill in, clip and mail 


desire to carve gue 


the coupon--NOW. 


ing these men to bigger and better things. 


With it you will receive a 64-page book set- 
ting forth the opportunities in the business 
field in which you prefer to win success, 
together with a copy of 
Years’ Promotion 
inspiring 
story of how one man, 
after years of wander- 
ing, found the path to 












WILLIAM K. GREGORY 
Department Sales Manager 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


in One,” all without obligation. 


Higher Accountancy: Training for 
0 rd as Auditor, Comptroller, 
rtifiea Public Accountant, it Ac- 





D Modern Foremanshi jon Control, Industrial Engi- 
betenserca ete. tion Methods: Traiming for posi- neering, etc. 
OB Management: Trainin: tions in Shop Management, such as {) Modern Busi Cor 
} Offer, i Manegerial, Sales an that of Superintendent, General Fore- and Practice: Training for a 
Departm x thence positions. man, Foreman, Py tet ‘oreman, etc. as Sales or Collection Conveapeniost. 
0 Modern po olan to © Personnel and Employment Man- Sales Promotion Manager, Mail 
Position as Sales i gy = agement: Training in the position of Manager, Secretary, etc. 
man, es Coach or Trainer, cae Personnel Manager, Industrial Rela- € Commercial Law. 
Ages, Selatan on a, tions Manager, Employment Manager, 0 Expert Bookkeeping. 
Agent, itor, and al posi Gone in ee relating to Employee OB ak PO English. i 
omens’ "Managemen oreign and Railway Station Management c 
Domes: Training ty r- 4 as 0 Training for ition of Station as O Effective Speaking. 
Railroad or Industria ic Manager, countant, Cashier and Agent, Division [)C. P. A. g@ for Ad d 
Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. Agent, ete, ae 


Name 





...-Present Position... 








“THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS :TRAINING 
om an a a ae TENE YOURIELY THE LASALLE! <<< -—*5 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


I would ,welcome an outline of your salary-doubling plan, together with a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion 


Dept. 1255-R 


© Law: Training for Bar; LL.B.Degree. [{j Industrial Management: 
0 Banking and Finance. 





sition in Works Management, 


for 
and Produc- Producti 


INSTITUTION 


CHICAGO 


Training 
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f Hearst’s International—Cosmopolitan for December, 1926 

















What Camp Experience Stands Out In Your Memory? 


AN you shut your eyes and picture the blackness of a summer night with the 
vermillion moon just topping the hill across your camp lake and a puffy breeze 
catching the distant sail of a dingey? From the dark splotch that you know 

to be a canoe comes the strain of “Just a Song at Twilight,” the distance lending 
mellowness to the bugler’s notes. 


Then suddenly, out of the shadow of the water flares a torch, then another light, and 
another, until in the lurid glare eight canoes are illumined, filled with packs, ponchos, 
and campers. Swinging eight abreast, torches burning, to the tune of your favorite 
camp song, they paddle easily to the landing. With one cry the silent camp leaps into 
life. “The Rainy River trip is home!” the other campers shout and rush to welcome 
the dirty, tired, happy trippers. 


Have you memories like this of days or evenings that can never be forgotten? Write 
about them, and for the four best essays on 


“THE DAY (OR EVENING) AT CAMP THAT MEANT THE MOST TO ME” 


Cosmopolitan Magazine will give a prize of $100 toward camp tuition next year. All 
boys and girls who attended an organized camp last summer and who are between the 


ages of 8 and 18 are eligible for the contest. Manusc-ipts must reach this office on or 
before December Ist, 1926. 


For full particulars about the essays, and for information about summer camps for 
next season, address 


COSMOPOLITAN CAMP DEPARTMENT 


119 West 4oth Street, New York City 
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Hearst’s International-Cosmopolitan for December, 1926 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


C—O 





_— 
OF Qe 








ae of our keenest re- 
grets result from unwise 
investments. Only by ex- 
perience do we learn to 
buy the best, the safe, the 
universally trusted prod- 
uct. And perhaps the fin- 
est tribute to the merit of 
the Steinway lies in the 
fact that, with so many 
less expensive pianos to 
choose from, the public 
is buying the Steinway in greater 
numbers each year. 

The f ank satisfaction of thou- 
sands of owners, the praise of a 
long roll of celebrated pianists, the 
preference of conductors, schools 
and conservatories of music for the 
Steinway—these are constant fac- 
tors in the ever-growing demand. 


MISCHA LEVITZKI 
f owning a Steinway, a 
USES the Steinway exclusively figure that never fails to 
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There is a Steinway dealer in your community, 
or near you, through whom you may purchase 
a new Steinway piano with a small cash 
deposit, and the balance will be extended 
over @ period of two years. 

Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 
Plus transportation 
Steinway & Sons, Sremvway Hatt 
109 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 








But the most important 
reason for the choice of 
the Steinway is its true 
and provable economy. 
Divide the price of any 
one of the many styles and 
sizes by 20, 30 or even 40 
years. The result will ap- 
proximate the yearly cost 


convince the logical buyer 
that the Steinway is actually one 


‘of the least expensive of all pianos. 


For the best is always the cheapest 
in the end, always the most satis- 
factory purchase possible to make. 
And the end of the Steinway that 
you select today will not come in 
your lifetime. You need never buy 
another piano. 
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FOREIGN—BOYS 


MISCELLANEOUS 








laboratory. 








PAR VILLENNES | Seine-et-Oise ) 


Stone buildings, 

Manual training. 

eggs, and vegetables from own farm on premises. Preparation for 

American University examinations under competent experts. 
Prospectus on application to headmaster. 


CHATEAU vp: BURES —} 


(a School for Boys ) 


central heating, modern plumbing. Science 
Extensive athletic fields. Milk, 








Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


Because you want him to be really prepared for 
college or business—a clear-thinking, prompt-acting 
man. Military training makes him strong, erect, 
orderly and self-reliant. 
The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States 




















NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 





For GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective 


Preparatory finishing school. 
Advanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates. 
College Certificate. Fully 
equipped. Piano, Voice, Violin. 
Pipe Organ, with noted men, 
Domestic Science, New Gym- 
nasium with swimming pool. 
Costume Design and Home 
Decoration, SecretarialCourse, 
Exceptional opportunities, 
with a delightful home life, 
Apply Now. 
1640 Summit Street 


NEWTON, 


Year Book on 
Request 














GLEN EDEN Fig Mowery 

Fifth Avenue (N.Y.) 
For high school girls or graduates. Usual studies, elective; 
also music, art, stagecraft, domestic science, secretarial, 
riding, dancing. Small classes; athletics; social culture. 
Superb buildings. 12 acres. For catalogue and views address 
PRINCIPAL OF GLEN EDEN, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Che ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Conn. One hour from New York in 
the country. Intensive college preparation. General and cul- 
tural courses. Headmistress: Elizabeth L. Ely. Asso. Head- 
mistress: Edith Chapin Craven, A.B., Bryn Mawr. 


NEW YORK—GIRLS 


Peay Che Castle 


_' Miss Mason's School 
~}t~- for Girls 


Box 700. Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


Highland Manor 

























Non-Sectarian Country Boarding School. All Grades, 
Junior College, Special Courses, Music, Travel Abroad. 


Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York, Box 101 


CUDDER SCHOOL GIRLS) 


Day and _ Boarding. New York advantages. 
Post GRADUATE CouRSES: Secretarial and ee 
tive Training. Domestic Science; Social Wel- 
fare and Community Service. HicH SCHOOL. 
Miss C. S. Scudder, 244 = 72nd | a 3t., New York City. 


SS i Tl I Tl y 
$chool for Girls 


Junior College Department, Unpse and Lower Schools. CLARA 
Cc. FULLER, Principal, Box 12C, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


HARRIET IC MELISSA MILLS 
KINDEGGAS Cur IMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University 
University Credit. Students enrolled for September and 
February. Exceptional residence facilities. Miss Harri- 
ette ee Me s, Principal. Five C, 66 Fifth Avenue, 

New YRE N. 








— The Carmel 
WW scneni for Girls 


On RE! Lake Gleneida, 49 miles from New York. 
600 Ft. Elevation. liege Preparatory and General Courses. Small 
Classes. Moderate Raton 61st Year. Junior Scho 


Herbert E E. Wright, D.D., President, Box 600, _ aS N.Y. 





NEW YORK_—CO-ED 


LENO Coeducational. Est. 1824. 

College ge tigre -— 

Finishing. Strong secretaria 

conte course. Endowed. Junior stu- 

dents taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter sports. For 

catalog address CHartes E. Hamitron, A.M., D.D., 
Box C, Cazenovia, . 











LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of eto 
miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings 

A complete course on the care and management of 
the-home and family. Unusual training in music with 
concert work. Secretarial, Art, Dramatic Izpression, 
Teacher Training and College Preparatory Courses. 
A separate school for younger giris. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
ovimeninn Peal. 2B Horseback riding a feature. Booklet. 

NSLOW, P. » Principal 

109 Woodland A doe Auburndale, Massachusetts 

















OWARD SEMINARY 


44th year. A famous old New England country 
school for girls. 25 miles from Boston. College 


preparation. 


Accredited. _Mr. and Mrs. W. Emerso 


Geo. 
Prins., 10 Howard St., W. Bridgewater, Mass. 


Household Arts and_ Secretarial. 


in. 


NEW ENGLAND—BOYS 


[Ee [TCHPIELD 





poationd 9 Ni ine results ~~ 
oom. ney hie Fay! a 
Eee E. Sarcka, Box C, Litchfield, Conn. 











= SUFFIELD ™ 


An endowed school preparing boys for College, Scientific 
School, or business, with athletic program for all, under 
expert oe — ie School. Rey. Brownell 
Gage, Ph. gh St., Suffield, Conn. 


ROX BURY 


f Boarding School. Sound Instruction by the 
Tater rial Mathed. “all field, gymnasium and track sports 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 


NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys. Six Modern Buildings. 
Thorough College Preparation. Intensive Course in Business. 
Junior School. Athletics for Every Boy. $600 Tuition. 

FREDERICK SMITH, A.M., BOX 197, NEW HAMPTON, N.H. 


NEW ENGLAND—CO-ED 


T ae 
For young men and women. Preparation 


for college and business. Courses for H: igh 
ook graduates, 10 buildings. Athletic fiel Lower 
pees r young boys. George L. Plimpton, Head- 
master, 32 School Street, Ti iedteg H. 
































NEW YORK—BOYS 








New York Military Academy 
P.O. Box 10 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
1889—1926 


A School of Distinction 
Where boys are taught self- 
reliance and self-control. 


INFANTRY CADET BAND 
CAVALRY R. O. T. C. UNIT 
(A visit is cordially invited) 


wa: Welton d yo ice 
ae Brigadier-General, D.S. M. a 


Superintendent 


eee eel ak mn Yo ater) | 


Oss LINING ON ped adn N. Y¥ 
an : | = 





p or College and Bus 
Mil itary tra ining. ‘Athletics. Sey ree echool for 
under 13. WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M. p78 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 
“Saint John’s” 
Setar eee 


MT. PLEASANT HALL 


Day & Boarding School Fd Junior boys. Elementary through 




















MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Military. Prepares for college, Technical Schools 


or 


Business, Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training and 
athletics bg expert supervision. Beautiful lake location. 


Address A 
Lake, Westchester Co., New York. 


E. Linder, A.M., Principal, Box 57, Mohegan 





EEKSKILL vcive’ 


Graduates admitted - . Bin pe without exami pees 
Endo: wed. 


RY 
MY 


nations. 
buildin, mar Ren Gym and 


> peer if ouse. school for 


Serio 
Fopne ger ar boys. For Catalog ad 


e Principals, Box C, saaretiin om Madson, N.Y. 





COOK ACADEMY 


A boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake Region. 
Under Christian influence. Boys successful in 20 colleges. 


All athletics. 53rd year. 
For catalog address 
PRINCIPAL. Box C, Montour Falls, New York. 























second year high school. usic. One hour from New York gh ia 
beautiful Westchester County. Progress assured. Limited 
Wm. F. Carney, Headmaster, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
NEW JERSEY—GIRLS 
ps Children. 6 tot 12 Sate ra = 
8 Miles from_New BS City. “i aes. Dumont 177 
BOX SEY 


rollment. Personal care. Supervised recreation. Yesrround: 

eo for Boys 

ROSE HAVEN SCHOOL 
'7-A, TENAFLY, NEW JER 


























“A good School for Girls’ 
entenary Full information on request 
ollegiate R. J. Trevorrow, Pres. 
nmstitute Box 16, Hackettstown, N. J. 














For Professional Schools refer to pages 9 and 10 
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NEW JERSEY—BOYS 


PENNS YLVANIA—BOYS 


WASHINGTON—GIRLS — 





HUN 22” PRINCETON 


SENIOR <a: Thorough and successful prepara- 
tio! r College Examinations 

NEW JUN I0R "SCHOOL for boys 10 to 16 years old. 

JOHN G. HUN, Ph.D., 100 Stockton St., Princeton, N.J. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


A high-grade Preparatory School for Boys. College 
entrance, business and special courses. Horsemanship 
under instructor of Equitation. 12 miles from Phila- 
delphia. Junior Department. For Catalog and View Book, 
Write to the Registrar. Box 403, Wenonah, N. J. 


FREEHOLD fax SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training—inculcates 
obedience, orderliness, self reliance. The school with the 











perso: touch. Write for Catalog. Address. 

Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 124, Freehold, N. J 

BORDENTOWN insiirit: 
INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, —— attention. Boys taught 
how to study. 42nd year. Catalogue. Col. 





D3, LANDON, Principal, Drawer C-5, BORDEN- 
B L Al A College Preparatory 
School for Boys 


huilai 





Founded 1848. IL fully 
Thorough instruction. a School for younger — 
Endowed. Write for catalog. John C. Sharpe, LL.D., 
Headmaster, Box C, Blairstown, N. J. 








Emphasis on preparation for 

College Entrance Board Ex- 

ee ee from 30 

Gradua in 26 col- 

leges. 15 modern buildings. 60 pose Athletics 

for every boy. Six Forms including two grammar paces. 
6lst year. Catalog. Box 12-K, Hightstown, 

PREPARATORY 


UTGER * SCHOOL ° 


On Chartered Foundation since 1766. Prepares boys 
to succeed in any college. Close association of boys and 
teachers in ip plossant ¢ dormitory life. All athletics. Catalog. 
William P. K dmaster, Box 135, New Brunswick, N. J. 








NEW JERSE Y—CO-ED 


DEVITTE SCHOOL 


50 per month covers every expense 
All-year boarding school and Summer Camp for boys and 
girls 6 to 12. 60 acres. 32 miles from New York. Booklet. 
L. De Vitte, Principal, Box 48-K, Morganville, N. J. 


PENNS YLVANIA—GIRLS 


r BEAVER COLLEGE; 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

Continuing the work of Beechwood. General and 
Junior College Courses for young women, with Degree 
and Diplomas, Teaching Certificates. Athletics. 
Write for catalog. 

BEECHWOOD HILL SCHOOL 
Sub-freshman Grade. Affiliated with Beaver College. 


























New modern building completely appointed. College 
preparatory. Swimming pool, gymnasium. Ad¢ress 
Beechwood Hill School, Jenkintown, Pa. 
AR! ING TON 
'e Graduate Courses. 
m..... Coats te 19. rales” ony hiladeiphia. J/lustrated 
Catalog on Request. John F. Bell, Headmaster 


L. G. Schacterle, Registrar, Box C, West’ Chester, Pa. 





143rd 
Year 
Thoroughly experienced teachers. 
Un- 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


Prepares for college or business. 
Beautiful environment: modern buildings; playing groun 
excelled separate Junior Dept. under sympathetic supervision. 
Moderate rate due to endowment. Write Arthur E. Brown, 

Headmaster, Box C, Harrisburg, Pa. 
A SCHOOL OF 


ERK IOM E N OPPORTUNITY 


For the Boy who wants to Make Good 
Excellent Record in College and Business. All 
Athletics. 20 acres Campus. Moderate Rates. 
Separate Junior _ with Home Care. Address 
Osear S. Kriebel, D.D., Principal Box 106, Pennsburg, Pa. 


e s e 
Pennsylvania Military College 
One Hundred and Five Years of Service. 
SEPARATE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

133 Charles E. Hyatt, President 








Box Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. In the 
open hill country, Eleven Miles North of Philadelphia. 
Complete equipment. Senior and Junior Schools. 

T. R. HYDE, M.A., (Yale), Headmasier, box C, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


Chester, 











121st year. Amidst hunting grounds and_ fishing 
streams 11 teachers for 100 select boys. Champion 
athletic teams. Tennis. %-mile track. Golf lim..s 
available. Concrete pool and skating pond. Cataios. 
Address Headmaster, Box S, Bellefonte, Pa. 
Rate 
ARSONLONG 
OF 90th 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. year 


A beetocrns step: pe 5th Grade to College. In the mountains midway 
be lew York and Fittebursh. Individual Lay *“Enjuy- 
ing now its greatest years. . New Bloomfie 





NAZARETH.HALL 


haracter! 
y onto Experienced, 
Separate Junior School. Gym and Pool. 
Thaeler, D.D., Headmaster, Box 10, Nazareth, Pa. 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


Prepares for college or technical school. Expert faculty. Pre- 
ceptorial system teaches boy how to study, to recognize his own 
abilities. All outdoor sports. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. A 
good place for your boy. Address Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President, 
Box 814, Saltsburg, Pa. 


F rae 


A Widely Recognized, Moderately Priced, Preparatory School. 
Wholesome School Life and ey age Unusual yr and Location. 
200 Boys Prepared for Lig at in the last gin rs. 
E. M. HARTMAN, PaD D., Frincipel, Box 420 


Cen ye dn ig oy ete 
Sympathetic Masters. 
Rev. A. D. 








WASHING TON—GIRLS ee 
KENILWORTH SCHOOL 


1862 WYOMING AVE., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS from five to sixteen. Delightful home life 
and educational advantages of the Nation's capital. Sports and 
recreation. Opens October 4th. Write for catalog. 


Chevy Chase School 


For Girls. Last years of high school, two-year ad- 
vanced course. Emphasis on music, art, drama. 
Twelve-acre campus, FREDERIc ERNEST FARRINGTON, 


Ph.D., Box C, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C, 

















Pisbop ptborpe Manor 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, 
Expression, Art, Music, College Preparatory. 
ores and Pool. Horseback Riding. Catalog. 
nd Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Principals, Box 237. Bethlehem. P. 


PENN HALL 


For girls. Academic and college preparatory. Junior 
Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City, 25 
campus. All modern buildings. Moderate rates. 
ates address Frank bg Magill, A.M.. Headmaster, 


ox N. Chambersburg, P. ee 
120 Giris 


LINDEN HALL ieee. 


Large Campus. mand pool. Endowment — 
750 Tuition. Beaugs ie he 7 Cogracs: Academic. ‘epara‘ 
ecretarial, Cultural, Music, Post Grasaste. Separate Junior Sehoo!. 

Aa STEN ‘Home Life. Riding. All S Catal 

F. W. STENGEL, D. D., Box 113, Lititz, _ “ah ee ‘from Phila.) 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College Preparatory 
and Secretarial Courses. ‘ Music, Domestic Science. _Phy- 
sical training. Outdoor sports, horseback riding. Swim- 
ming. Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. 
Cc. MISS JANET SAYWARD, Principal, Overbrook, Pa. 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. 
Thorough college preparation and courses for girls not 
going to college. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. 
Address Secretary, Box 101, Birmingham, Pa. 


PENNS YLVANIA—CO-ED 


GEORGE SCHOOL ¢e;educationa! 


College Preparatory 
227 acres woods and fields bordering the Neshaminy 
Manual training, debating, household arts, all athletics. 
Own farm. Catalogue. 

G. A. Walton, A.M., Prin., Box 281, 


New G 


Mr.a 


























George School, Pa. 





| 


THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two-Year Normal Course, accredited. Prepares for Physical 
Directors. Dormitories. Spring term opens Feb. 1. Catalog. 


1409-C Massachusetts seaman N. W., Washington, D.C. 


FAIRMONT §C#HOOL fo: 


27th Year. Preparatory courses and cane on ear 
courses for which Junior College ——— are granted. 
Educational advantages of National Capital. 

For catalogue, address FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 
2103 S Street Washington, D.C. 


~ GUNSTON HALL 


1918 FLORIDA AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A school for girls. Est. 1ae2. i gewrgg and academic courses. 
wo years graduate and colle lege wo’ Music, Art, aa 
Domestic Science, ‘Athletics. che rd N Mason, Bus.’ Mg’ 
ary L. Gildersieeve, Mary B. Kerr, B. A., M. A.. Principals. 


National Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 


Near Nation’s Capital in 90- 
acreestate. Two-year Junior Col- 
lege, with special emphasis on 
musie, art, expression, home eco- 
nomics, secretarial training. Four- 
year course in college preparation 
fcr younger girls. Exceptional 
equipment includes swimming 
ymnasium. All sports. 
riding. Eight charm- 
ing club-houses. References_re- 
quired. Catalog. Address The 
Registrar, Box 115, Forest Glen, 
Maryland. 


JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D. 
President 














“The Gymnasium” 








Martha Washington Seminary 


For Girls 
Happy, healthful school-days, on  henmtitel estate, 
with cit ‘and country advantages. Junior Collegiate 
School forms. College Preparatory. House- 
hold Science. Secretarial Science, Music, Art. 
qrerecsicn. Address the § Secretary, Box C, Oakcrest, 
Washington, D. € 


--,s: WASHINGTON—BOYS 


‘The SWAVELY £3: 


One hour from Washington. An enthusiastic preparatory 
school which boys love and parents approve. Sound 
scholarship. Character building. Strong on athletics. 
Splendid gymnasium. Catalog. Box 57-C, Manassas, Va. 


SOUTHERN—BOYS 


AWRENCEBURG 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
ae School for Boys 5 to 16 years old. 
Moderate rates. For catalog address 
ol. J. H. Harvey, Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 




















IN Mi ree 
ACADE 


One of the most distinguished schools in po nied pre- 
paring for Universities, Government Academies, Business. 
Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic exeel- 
lence. Col. hos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., Box C 





(Kable Station) Staunton, Va. 
One of America’s foremost pre- 
paratory schools for boys. On 


OME Susquehanna River between Phil- 


adelphia and Baltimore. 190 acres. Unexcelled 
faculty. Separate department for younger boys. 
Supervised athletics. Advanced Commerce Course 
open to boys completing two years high-school, 

Catalog. Murray PeabodyBrush, Ph.D.Port Deposit, Maryland. 


BINGHAM Mitey, hes 
Asheville, N. C. 
133 years of successful training. Brick buildings, cottage 
plan. Experienced teachers. Small classes. Limited to 

130. Boys from 24 states. Address Box C. 
Front Royal 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY jz. 


A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Over $200.000 














equipment. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. 

Military Training. Fine new gymnasium, swimming pool. 

$500. 35th year. Outdoor athletics. Address Cuas. L. 

MELTON, A.M., Principal, Box 404, Front Royal, Va. 
In the highlands of East T 

One of America’s best schools. Fifty-second year. Satisfied 

patrons in more than forty states. Thorough work. Pert nanent 


faculty of experienced teachers. For atalog, address Colonel C. R. 
Endsley, Superintendent. Box 313, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


5B LAC KSTONE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
be! the! Healthful Piedmont Region of Vieeile eg nm Preparatory 


ome Influences. 
sen Fire roc’ BE pipment. Alls Sports. For Illustrated Catalog 
Address Col. ak GON, Pres., Box A, Blackstone, Va. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 














Ideal school for training boys in moral and physical health and 
scholarship. Endorsed by le: ading educators. New Buildings. 
Splendid facilities. R.O. T under supervision of U. S. Army 
Offic Junior School in separate building. 30 miles south of 
Nashville. Write for catalogue. Address Box C, Spring Hill, Tenn. 








FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Prepares for college and business life. Located in Blue 

Ridge Mountains, famous for health and beauty. Mili- 

tary training inculcates orderliness, promptitude, self- 

reliance. Instructor for every 10 cadets. R.O.T.C. 
Box C, Waynesboro, Virginia. 


GREENBRIE 


Prepares for college and business life. 
boys. Athletics for all. Field work. Gymnasium. 
ming. New $400,000 buildings. Catalog. 
A. B. Moore, Principal, Box 15, Lewisburg, 


ASSANUTTEN 


College preparatury for manly boys. Small 

classes. Modified military discipline. In 
the Shenandoah Valley near Washington. Wholesome in- 
fluences. All athletics. For catalog address Dr. Howard 
J. Benchoff, Headmaster, Box 50, Woodstock, Va. 


3 MILITARY 


SEWANE ACADEMY 


Prepares for college, small classes. Opportunity for 
individual development. Aim—an active mind, sound 
body, clean morals. 10,000 acre mountain domain. All 
athletics. Catalog. Box C, Sewanee, Tenn. 


MILITARY 


(LuMBIAd Xeapemy 


Courses prepare for any college. Best Br in South. All 
athletics, golf and_ yr are pool. T. C. Write 
for catalog. Box 520, Columbia, Tem 


Gulf Canet ‘Military Academy 
Skilled instructors; personal supervision. Graduates ac- 
credited Eastern Colleges. Special Junior Dept. Campus 
boys 7-14. On Beach. Open-air quarters. Open year 
round. Write for Catalog. R-3, Gulfport, Mis ssissippi. 


MILI TA RY 
SCHOOL 
Limited to 300 
Swim- 
Address Col. 
West Virginia. 





























One of the nation’s distinguished military schools. 
tion; mountains, nee lerwest ven | in South: golf. 
any time. Address Col. Sandy Beaver, Box C, Gainesvi 


Country loca- 
Cadets enter 
ile, Ga. 








a 
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SOUTHERN—BOYS 


SOUTHERN—GIRLS 


WESTERN—BOYS 





INDIAN RIVER SCHOOL 


A preparatory School of Northern Ideals for boys 12 to 15. Each 
boy is supplied with and cares for his own horse. Outdoor 
life. 12 miles south of Daytona. Two hundred acte ranch. 
Oct. to May. Wayne E. Connor (Princeton), Director, W. A. 
Buell, M.A. (Princeton), Headmaster, New Smyrna, Fila. 


UNIOR Military Academy 


Boys 5-14. Kindergarten through 8th grade. Modi- 
fied military system. Open 12 mos. in year. 1200 ft. 
alt. 83 miles east Nashville. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
Headmaster, Box C, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 








Southern Seminary 


A School of Character. For girls. Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. 
Preparatory. Seminary, Collegiate. Music, Art Expression, 
Home Economics, Phy. Ed., Commercial. Sports. 59th year. 

Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Box 918, Buena Vista, Va. 


MISS HARRIS’ FLORIDA SCHOOL 


Under northern management, northern faculty 
Tourist pupils use home text-books. Outdoor ~ go} 
ones bathing throughout water Boarding and da: 
ool departments. October to June. 
Miami, Florida 











SOUTHERN—GIRLS 


NATIONALLY patronized 
A school emphasizing 
the two-year Junior 
College and four-year High 
School courses. Also Music, 
Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial, Physical 
Education. On the Gulf. De- 
lightful climate. Year-round 
sports. Catalog. President 
Richard G. Cox, Box K, 
* Gulfport, Diicieslegl. 


Gulf Park 


BY-THE-SEA 
A Junior College for Girls 






































WARD- -B E LM ONT 
For Cirnts ann YOUNG WOMEN 
An accredited Junior College and High School 


Reservations for 1926-27 should be made as 
soon as possible to insure entrance. Thor- 
ough academic courses, conservatory advan- 


tages in Music, Expression, Art, Physical 
Training, Home Economics and Secretarial. 
Complete, modern equipment. New gym- 
nasium, swimming pool. Outdoor sports, 


including Riding. References required. 

Write for booklets. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 

Belmont pain Box 2 Nashville, Tern. 


Manch COLLEGE 


in ~ nandoah Valley. Courses in all branches of musical 
art, languages, academics. Commercial art, interior 
decorating, costume designing. Swimming pool, gym- 
nasium. Riding and Golf. New Buildings and dormi- 
tories. Four year cotlege preparatory and _ elective 
courses. Athletics under — Second Term 
Begins Jan. 3rd..1927. Catal 

ddress Manch College a Music, College Park, 

Box C, Staunton, Virginia. 











Tost Brickell Avenue 
ARYLAND COLLEGE 


For Women. 60 minutes from Washington 
Literary, Dom. Sci., Secretarial, Kinde en Normal, 
Physical Education, Music Courses: all leading to DE- 
GREES. Graduates in demand. Fireproof Daliiags. Private 
baths. Swimming pool. Riding. Athlet Est. 
CATALOG OF Box C, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 


Virginia College 
For y young, w: women. A leading school of the South. Valley of 


lective, Preparatory and Coll Courses. Music, Art 
Expression, Domestic Science, Library “apnoea rial, and 





ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Boys taught “how to study”. 
Enter college without examination. Also 
Business Courses. New building makes 

accepting more students now. For _ 
ALOG, address Mason Rapa L. JAcxson, 


Fohus Rilitary Aeademy 


The American Rugby. Eminently fitted for training American 
boys. Thorough scholastic and military instruction. Situated on 
high ground in Waukesha County Lake Region. Catalog. 

2-M, Delafield, Wisconsin. 








Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through c: 

fully co-ordina tary and academic Caining. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalog address 
Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 121, Mexico, Missouri. 


HORPE for BOYS 


to 15 ‘‘ACCREDITED"’ ACADEMY. 
Tutoring without added cost. On lake—Chi- 





‘o suburb. Semi-Military. Athletics. Enter now. 


c TALOG of: Thorpe, Box C, Lake Forest, Ili. 





Journalism. Catalog Box Z, Roanoke, V: 
WES TERN—BOYS 
KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL Fezni«4 


Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of ath- 
letic, military and general activities that reach every boy. 
An Honor System that builds character. High School and 
Junior College. For catalogue address 712 Third St., 














Boonville, Mo. 





ENTWORTH MuvaRy 
ACADEMY 
Lexington, Mo., 43 miles from Kansas 
City. Oldest Military School west of 
Mississippi River. High school. Junior 
College. Catalog. Col. S. Sellers, Box 
C, Lexington, Mo. 


The VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL Y2"cy, giycming 


Thorough Eastern Preparatory School train- 
ing combined with supervised Western Ranch 





outdoor life. Christian. Limited. Catalog, 
a vere Ranch Eastern Office, 
0 East 45th St., New York. 


For Young Boys 
78th Year 


ed in hill coustry of Illinois. One 


Lazyuv Dd 





life. ou! 
Noble Hill, Principal, Woodstock, Illinois. 


MIAMI tegen 


In the Miami River valley, 14 miles from Dayton. A school of 
high standards. College preparatory. Military training for manly 
bearing. Football fields, baseball diamonds. Catalog. Col. 
Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 261. 


Shattuck School 


College preparatory. Military training. ll athletics—s 
coaches. 16 buildings, 240 acres, Business Course. 68th 
year. Summer —, Catalog. Address C. W. Newhall, 
Headmaster, Box C. Faribault, Minn. 














Noted for: select pat- 
Brenau College Conservatory Notes, ‘97° , select pat- 
tion foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Stand- 
ard A.B. course; special advantages in music, pl 
art, domestic science, physical culture; 31 buildings 
swimming, boating, horseback riding, etc. Catalog and il- 
lustrated book. Address BrENAv, Box B, Gainesville, Ga, 


OUTHERN COLLEGE 


For Girls. the Heart of Virginia.’ 
Junior College, Fipishin hing or High School Courses. Tinie, 
Art, Expression, Do , Secretarial, Golf, S 








MORGAN PARK Muuary 


College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experi- 
enced” man teacher for every ten cadets. Supervised 
athletics for each boy. 20 acres in country surroundings. 
ar > iw 53rd year. Catalog. 

Coil. H; D. s, Supt., Box 126, nen Park, Chicago, Il. 


A Ina 
Clean Mind Sound Body 


Highest standards of ochefentite sed se wis 








Tennis, Gymnasium. "Dramatics: 64th year. nee Club 
Privileges. Historic Tours. ing Lessons. Fixed Rate. 
Arthur Kyle Davis, 206 College Pince, Petersburg, Va. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 


For girls. Episcopal. Four years High School, two years College 
work. Special courses. High standards. Cultural, healthful. 
Horseback riding, golf, swimming. Rates $600. Catalog. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, President, Box D, Columbia, Tenn 


. °. e 
Virginia Intermont College 
For young Women. 43rd year. 30 states. High School 
and Junior College, both accredited by Southern Associa- 
tion. Music, Home Economics, Secretarial Courses. Ex- 
preumen. Art. Outdoor sports. Gym. Pool. Private Baths. 

& H. G. Noffsinger, Pres., » Box 125, Bristol, Virginia 


 Gairferos 


For girls. In the Blue Ridge Mountains. College Pre- 

Ss one year graduate work, special courses. Saddle 
orses, golf, gymnasium. Open-air and indoor pools. 
Catalog. Box C, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia. 
For Girls. High 
School and Junior College. Music, Secretarial, Dom. Sci., 

ete. New Buildings; every room connecting bath. Optional: 

Washington, D. C. advantages. Swimming Pool. Horseback 
riding. Mountain ss 100 acre campus; beautiful lake. 
CATALOG of :—W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box C. 


Ashley Hall 


A girl's school offering a broad variety of courses, includ- 
ing college preparation, and normal courses in Kinder- 
garten-Primary Training. Modern Sp gg Swim- 
ming Pool. Mild climate, Address Mary V. McBee, 
M.A., Principal. Box C, Charleston, Ss. Cc. 





























recreation litary. Rev. 
Young, T. D., Rector. For catalog address The 
i ~ “Howe, Indiana. 


QONARGA MILITARY SCHOOL 


Trains for character. 4 modernly equipped build- 
ings. 85 miles south of Chicago. College preparatory and 
business. Endowed—hence moderate expense. Send for 
catalogto: Col. J.C. Bittinger, Supt., Box C, Onarga, Ill. 


ULVE MILITARY 


A CADEMY 
ares for any college. Small classes. Unsurpassed 


On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
aa pment. Catalog Adjutant’s Aide, Culver, Ind. 
New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High = and Junior College. Splendid 
equipment. oO. Cc, Dry, bracing climate, 3700 ft. 
—- every ae rides. Moderate rates. 

C. Pearson, Supt., Box E, Roswell, N. M. 


OHIO “iisez 


“Tnstit ute 

93rd year. High beautiful location. Lower school for 
younger boys. Athletics. Address A. M. Henshaw, Supt., 
Box 44, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LAKE FOREST 


Non-Military. College Preparatory Academy for 
ys. Near Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog: J. W. Richards, Box Forest, 




























WESTERN—GIRLS 


MILWeEMinaew NER 


om wt api tee tees ing Gatefal fa iietrution In in oultdn — 
Moderate fees. For catalog address: Miss Anna A. Raymond, A. M., 
Principal, Box C, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


HARDIN COLLEGE / 22%" Calleee 


Women. Affiliated with Chicago University, and "fully 

accredited by University of Mo. and N. Central Ass'n of 
Colleges. Fine home atmosphere, buitdings, cam) ms 
supervised athletics. Catalogue. dress Samu 
Vaughn, Pres., Box 122, Mexico, Mo. 


Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women. Two and four year courses. 
Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes from St. Louis. 
100th anniversary year. Every modern facility. Catalog. 

J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 326, St. Charles, Mo. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years 
Academy. — ny — Home Economics. 
74th year. Cam 25 s.  Qutdoor sports. 10 
buildings. New $40, 000 brary, Term opened Gaieaher 
8th, 1926. Catalog. 
Wm. P. McKee, A. M., B. D., President, Box 606, Mt. Carroll, IL 


Kind 
NATIONAL fi ienentary COLLEGE 
Preparing women to become Elementary and Kindergarten 
teachers. Cultural courses. 2 and 3 year diplomas. 4-year 
degree courses. New college and dormitory buildings. 


40th year. Midyear term opens February 1, 1927. Box 
52, 2770 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Profes- 
Fan training in Music, Art, Public ic Speaking, ‘Domestic 
a lence, Secretarial and Physical Education. For catalog 
a 
Illinois Woman’s College, Box E, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Starrett School for Girls, Chicago 


43rd_year. New term starts Feb. 
Aentemie, College-Preparatory and yt MAN ) — for 
High School Graduates. Fully accredited. Prepares for 
all colleges and universities. Write for catalog and book 
of views—Address Box 22,4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago. 


GRAFTON HALL 4 ®espsized Acpdoms 
Music, Art, S pe a ng | ; 

usic, . Secretarial Courses. ra- 

f or GIRLS matic Art, Home Economics. Modern 
buildings. Beautiful grounds. Limited registration. 


Catalogue and views free upon request. Address Reais- 
TRAR, Box C. M., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


WES TERN—CO-ED 


ALPARAISO 5sth Yee. Winter term 
UNIVERSITY ; Belences es, Teachers Col- 


“Better than Ever Mitasekie P' y, 
Music, Pre-medical. For Bulletin address office < the 
President, Dept. F, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, I 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


96th year. An endowed co-educational, preparatory 
school. pass athletics for boys and girls. Music 
and Expression Departments especially strong. Rate 

.00. Earl W. Hamblin, Principal, Box L-2. Austin- 
burg, Ohio, near Ashtabula. 


PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 
WEST COAST MILITARY ACADEMY 


For Junior boys. Primary and Grammar Grades. Re- 
fined homelike atmosphere with careful supervision. All 
outdoor sports. Riding, swimming and a large gymnasium. 
Major Douglass Francis, Supt. Box 931-C, Palo Alto, Calif. 


p AG MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


A big school for little boys. Page stands in a class 
by itself as a military school for little} boys. 
Sound training in the essential branches with 
military training adapted to Bt boy needs. 
Parents app the 

ing and encouragement. Largest eo of ite 
kind in America. Write for the catalog. 

A. Gibbs, Headmaster, 1215 Cochran Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 







































































For Professional Schools refer to pages 9 and 10 
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PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 





NURSES’ TRAINING 


PROFESSIONAL 





PALO ALT MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
For junior boys. Primary and Grammar grades. Home- 
like atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the making. 
Swimming and other sports. 


= sg Open 1 
months in year. Summer Camp. Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., 
Box 306-C, Palo Alto, Cal. 


URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 


The ereat oe = school at foot of Hollywood Moun- 
fl Coens Preparation. Corrective 


ical Education, - nal lasses. Million Dollar plant. 

g Pool, Cavalry. 23rd year opened Sept. 15th. 

Write | andoteen, 637 North Wilcox, Los Angeles, Cal. 
SPECIAL 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL Retarded Children 


Large staff. Resident Physician 
b= nurse. a — at geo agg N. J. Summer Camp 
at Owls Head, Me. Eat. 1883. Cata 
EA. Farrington M.D., and Jenzia ~ Coster . Directors 

BOX 75 "HADDONFIELD, NEW JER 


The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


Devoted to the interest of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. Schools, shops, farms, research lab- 
oratory. $1200 for the first year. $900 thereafter. 
Director, C. Emerson Nash, Superin- 























E. R. Johnstons, 
tendent, Box 408. 








On the Old Simpson Estate, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

For backward children 6 to 15, who require individual care 

and traini Delightful home atmosphe e! 

fips irs. Anna F. Berault Director. Ad- 

dress, . 1, White Plains, New York, Telephone 
arsdale 


The Trowbridge Training School 


A home school for nervous and backward children, The 

best in the West. Indorsed by Educators and Physicians. 
E. HayDN TROWBRIDGE, M.D. 

2827 Forest Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


The Stewart Home Training School 


A Private Home and School for Nervous and Backward 











Children. On a beautiful country estate in the famous 

Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cot- 
tage Plan. For illustrated catalog address 

Dr. John P. Stewart, ox A, Frankfort, Ky. 

H E&Y ¢ 

I 

The “Individual’’School. (Summer Camp) R 

Academic, | Industrial, Cultural 
MRS. R. HED LEY.M-D. I 
Prine ts ge sician 
Glenside, Pa. (12 miles from Philadelphia) s 








THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
IR! BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Camp with tutoring, June 15 to September 15. 

Booklet Box 164, Langhorne, Pa. 

rs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


THE BROOKWOOD SCHOOL “ister 


A home school for the mentally retarded. Music, manual 
training, athletics, corrective gymnastics and grade work 
are tau by teachers especially trained in these sub- 
jects. pen the Some with the stg pl months Fag 
the seashore. Address: d School di 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


For Children whose Progress has been Retarded. 
Separate Schools for Boys, Girls and Young Children. 
Academic and vocational courses. Special instruction. 

Write Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box C, Berwyn, Pa. 


NURSES’ TRAINING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
MT. SINAI HOSPITAL 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Accredited State Board. Has openings for student nurses; a 
non-sectarian school, offers 3 year course in nursing for young 
women with at least 2 years high school education. Monthly 
allowance. New Nurses’ Home with individual bedrooms, 
large living rooms, laboratories and recreation rooms. Hospital 
with 200 active beds in all branches of medicine in very popu- 
lated section near center of city. Offers exceptional opportuni- 
ties for training nurses. New class forming now. Address 
Superintendent of Nurses, 5th and Reed St., Phila.,Pa. 





























The Illinois Training School for Nurses 
Established in 1880 

Caer a 3-year course to high school graduates over 
Course is planned to conform with university 

nena of scholarship. Advanced standing granted 

for college degrees or credits. The number and variety 

of cases admitted to Cook County Hospital affords the 

student the widest practical experience; an able teach- 

ing staff assures thorough instruction in nursing and 

the sciences fundamental to nursing. dress: 

Laura R. Logan, Dean, Dept. C, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago. 


The Chicago Memorial Hospital School of Nursing 


State Accredited, 3-year course, offers unusual advantages to young 
women between ages of 18 and 35, who are high school graduates. 
_ tuition, mice mostly I New hospital now 
under construction. rite cago Memorial ‘Hes i 28. 

Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Il. indie 


ENGLEWOOD HOSPITAL 


offers to High School Graduates or tose ith the educational equiva- 
lent a three-years’ course in w building with complete modern 




















equipment, ample clinical facilities, phenere: e Nurses’ 
is accredited in the ne of New York and New Jerse Clas enter 
in September and February. For prospectus, write > Principal’ Schoo! 


of Nursing, Englewood, N. J. 





Middlesex General Hospital School 


tor Nurses. Accredited in New Jersey, offers a three years course in 
nursing to High School graduates; Maintenance, text books, uniforms 
supplied; Entrance May, oor and January. 
intendent, Middlesex General Hospital, New 


Address Su, 





CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL of MICHIGAN - Detroit 


An accredited School of Nursing, offers to high school 
graduates a three year course. New hospitaland attractive 
residence with single rooms. Maintenance, text books, 
and small allowance given. Affiliations provided. 

Margaret A. Rogers, Principal, 5224 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Michigan. 


Training School for Nurses (Acetited) 


Lake View Hospital offers a three year course in general nursing to 
high school graduates over 18. Free maintenance and monthly 
allowance. Nurses’ home owned and operated by hospital. Lo- 
cated on beautiful North Side. For information write: Superin- 
tendent of Nurses, Dept. C. M. — 4420 Clarendou Ave., Chicago 


JERSEY CITY HOSPITAL 


Registered Training School for Nurses. Two years and six months’ 
course. Educational requirement of the State, 18 Regents’ counts. 
High School graduates are given preference. Maintenance, text 
books, uniforms, and an aeons 
September. Jessie M. M +» Director. 


THE NEWCOMB HOSPITAL Training School 


Accredited in New Jersey, offers a Gams course in 
nursing to pupils having one year of high school work. 
Entrance September and May. Maintenance, textbooks, 
uniforms supplied. W rite 

E. E.Watters, R.N., Newcomb Hospital, Vineland, N. J. 


BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 


























‘tS . J ° . 

. of Business Administration 
¥rovides courses to meet the indi- 
vidual requirements of the student. 
Thorough instruction, by compe- 
me tent instructors, in Business Adminis- 
% tration, Accounting and C . Prep- 
aration, 

Secretary, with proper cultural environ- 
ment. The success of o1 

best proof of the thoroughn 
School training. Write fo: réond Ye Bt 
PINE hoe West or BROAD, PHILA., Pa. 


DEGREE of B. C. & 
B. Accts. IN 2 YEARS 











Equal credit hours to 4 yr. course. Also 


shorter diploma courses. 
or y Seieomlg om 

forming ‘for Jan Positions 
7 For 62d catalog write 


ol legele ider College, Trenton, N. J. 


Business yon eo alg 


Accounting—Secretarial—Two-Year Courses. College 
Grade, for young men and women of executive caliber. ‘Also 
Shorter Business Course3. Graduates — comand. Send for 


Special Catalog 8. E. Pearson, 

Burdett College, BOSTON Ponder 1879. Registrar 
GG pughest tonghing standards for 

raduates placed in 

preterred positions. Write f. for 
choo Free eo of Facts. Address 

Gregg School, Dept. C.M.,6N. pol Ave., Chicago 
BRYANT & STRATTON 


BUSINESS COLLEGE Stast to coomo- 


110.000 GC a t ico. 
7 Years 0lg A job for every 
e 


Managerial, 
Classes now 











Intensive Stenographic, Secre- 
tarial and Accounting Courses. 














phere Basiness College. ae, OG Mich. Ave. Chicago. Il. 
KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
é: EXECUTIVE 


Traintng for Educated Women 
New York 



















Providence 


Classes form February and | 


Farned ‘100 aweek 
One month alter graduating 





NOT an unusual record for a COYNE 
graduate. There is a demand for 
COYNE men greater than the supply 


Mr. Clyde F. Hart graduated July 21. On 
August Ist, he secured a position with the Great 
Western Railroad as electrician and earned over 
$100 a week. He has now secured an even better 
position with the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


If you’re disgusted at scrimping along on $25, 

, $35 a week, write us for figure-facts regarding 
the money-making opportunities awaiting you in 
the Electrical Fiel 


We Secure 40-90 Positions 
a week for our Students 


We cannot begin to supply the demand. The 
electrical industry is growing so rapidly that over 
60,000 additional electrically trained men are needed 
yearly. Bi_ pay positions everywhere. Ley 3, not old 
enough to vot arestepping into $50 and aw 
jobs immediately after graduating from COYN. 

We have helped 10,000 men make more money. 


Learn Electricity A 
COYNE 


in 12 Weeks of _ 
Practical Shop Training 


You'll learn to earn more at COYNE, the world’s 
greatest e' lectrical school now in its 28th year. ue trains you 








Emblem 





Schools of Opportunity 


The private business schools of 
America open the doors of oppor- 
tunity every Monday morning to 
young people who are ambitious to 
— success in the commercial 
e 


Prominent among these schools are 
nearly three hundred accredited by 
this Association for their outstand- 
ing worth. 


Prospective students of the business 
subjects should first of all write for 
our free book “The Sure Way to 
Success” and a list of Accredited 
Schools. 


National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools 
1618 Mallers Building, Chicago 

National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools, 
1618 Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 


Send booklet B and list of schools. 



































t and best way. There ¥9 a learn—not by books or 
lessons—but t by Avompis4 doing al ames of electrical om a 
on ey of dollars worth of equipment, That’s why 
ak. learn so quickly, why you’re fitted : Li to hold big-pay jobs 
— after arade uation. Lack of experience or ad- 
| 3 no Ours is the most com- 
| plete and practical electrical course ever offered. 


Earn $50 to $200 a Week—Get out of 
the low-pay class. Get into Electricity, the fastest 


owing and best paying profession. If you’ re earn- 
less than $50 a week, you’re cheating yourself. e to 





} Cc YNE and we’ll fit Lowe in a few, short, t, happy weeks to to 


male fo to 20 fein 
UATES 


RAILROAD FARE 


TO CHICAGO 
INCLUDED 


Your R.R. fare to Chicago 
paid if you enroll now. Send 
— now for details and 
our BIG ELECTRICAL 
BOOK that tells how easily 
and quickly you can double 











salary. Do it right now 
before offer is with- 
drawn. 


Mr. H. C. Lewis, 
r Pres. 


1300-1310 W. Harrison St., Chicago 
Saag yg ery oe ae 
vr. i. ewits, Pres., neoe “21 
Coyne Electrical Schoo 


1300-1310 W. Harrison . 1° 
Dear Mr. Lewis: With the understanding that no 
salesman will call and that my request places me 
under no obligation, you may send me your BIG 
aa AL BOOK and your R. FARE 


Name. 





Address 








IF 
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PROFESSIONAL 








LET LL LR LORI TOR I ER, 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for " 2 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 
'NEW WINTER CLASS BEGINS JAN. 15 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNI\ UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describes a 4 Courses from 
Room 144L CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
Nwwvees | 


eRe 60. otis ebntib PUUUVUTOVUTeTT STE TTT 


Kt. Theatre 


DRAMA—OPERA—PHOTOPLAY 
STAGE DANCING COLLEGE 
ART AND SCIENCE OF SINGING. 



















DI 
sir heeaaes Play production. Students afforded 

Alan Dale Y. end with 
Wm. A. Brady ) 
Sir John stock players at Alviene Art Theatre. 
ype Heres For catalogue (state study desired) te 

. Shube 
Marguerite Clark Secretary, 66 W. 85th St., N. Y. Ex- 


Rose Coghlan tension 21. 








INSTITUTE 


Junior & Senior Professional Courses and 
assured placement in Leading Companies 
including David Belasco, Charles Froh- 
man and Arthur Hopkins ete. through the 


PACKARD THEATRICAL EXCHANGE 
the larges:. professional firm having placed Kathar- 
ine Cornell, William Farnum, Jeanne Eagles, Hol- 
brook Blinn, Madge Kennedy and thousands of 
others, For catalog address 


Director, Suite 401 F, 755 7th Ave., N. Y. 


CHALIF Ss sous 


CHOOL CHALIF, Principal. 
“Highest Standards my Artistic Merit.’ 

Fall and Winter Classes. Catalog 

163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK ciTy. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY—CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
teaching MUSIC, Dramatic Art, Expression, Opera, Languages. Dancing. 
125 instructors. Special courses for teachers and soloists, leading to 
FREE MASTER SCHOOL. We own our dormitories. Enroll NOW. 
Cc. M. Schwenker, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 























Detroit Conservatory of Music 

3rd yr. Students may enter at any time. Depts.—Piano, 
Vole, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and 
Drawing. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. Finest Con- 
servatory in the West. Dormitory accommodations. For cata- 
logue address Dept. 8, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Institute of Musical Art 





Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed. ll branches of 
niusic. Conducted only for students of real musical 
ability and serious purpose. Catalog on request. Dept. J, 
120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY or MUSIC 


4ist Annual session. All branches of Music; Dramatic 
Art. Dormitory accommodations. Apply for free catalog. 
Address John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 550 Kimball Hall, 
Chicago, Ill. 
“Chicage’s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


Ghe Cileteland Tustitete of cQusic 


Four year course leads to teacher's certificate or diploma. 
Faculty of nationally known artists. Orchestra School 
and dormitories. Send for catalogue. 

Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director, 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or educational work. All branches of music taught. 
Degrees. Dormitories. Two, three and four year courses. 
Fall term began September 23. Send for catalogue. 
2 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Combs Conservatory of Music 
42nd year. Individual Instruction. Normal Training Course. 
Public School Musie Supervision. 4 Pupils’ Recitals a 
week. Daily Supervision. Technic Classes. 2 Pupils’ Sym- 
phony Orchestras. Dormitories for Women. Degrees Con- 
ferred. G. R. ComsBs, Director, 1319 S. Broad, Phila., Pa. 


incinnati J onserba 
EST 1867 OF MUSIC, INC. 


Noted Faculty in all branches. Dormitories. Bertha ogee Director. 
pct catalogue B. M. Howarp, Resittrer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














The National School ‘of ELOCUTION 


The oldest chartered School of Expression in America 
Professional and Finishing Courses. Public Speaking. 
English, Dramatic Art. Degrees Granted. Dormi- 
tories. For Catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., 4010-12 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











Making crowns, bridges, 
meee etc.,for dentists. 
ou can learn 
NICAL DENTISTRY 
in a few months by our practical personal train- 
ing. No books or classes. Start your own dental 
laboratory or secure big pay employment. 
dentistsrequire more McCarrie trained men todo 
their laboratory work. Uncrowded field. Schools 
inPhiladelphia, Boston-Cleveland. Detroit a- : Chicago. 
\ Railroad Fare Paid 
WA to nearest senent. we bel youse- 
cure are time job whl = 
ing. “Bay or nig! t classes. , Free 









Engineering 
Architecture 
Electricity 

Drafting 


Enterany time. Opportunities 


self-support while studying. 


for 
¥ and EVENING CLASSES ay r. di oma ; 3 S-yr. B. S. de- 
DA y! 


short year, 
Write for copy of our 72 page “Ble Book, * mailed free. 


Chicago Technical College 
The New York Electrical School 


Neher epee rr 
Gives complete training by actual practice. You get the knack of 
“HOW +> and the theory of: WHY'” and the best business meth- 
ods used in the World of Electrical Activity. This school is the 
pioneer of the “‘Learn by Doing’’ method. When you have com- 
pleted this Course you will be fully qualifiedto handle ALL branch- 
es of Electrical industry. Equipment unequalled and up-to-the- 
minute. No preparation needed. You can start to learn on any 
day of any week throughout the whole year. Send for catalogue. 
35 W. 17th Street New York City 

















Boa Tor copy to 
MecCARRIE S SCHOOLS 
\\, of Mechanical 





$3500 to $5000 A YEAR 


doing Mechanical Work for dentists. Unusual 
Semepee-eoveas hundred needed right pow. 
Steady, ified BE ee Trade. 

earned by actual prec 





Electricity 


Condensed Course in Electrical Engineering. Complete 
in one year. heory and practical applications. Con- 
struction, installation, testing. Est. 1893. Catalog. 
Bliss Electrical School, 662 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Makes you a civil, mechanical, electrical or chemical 
engineer in 96 weeks. No entrance examinations. Ls 
school diploma ‘t not required. Compact courses of essen- 
tials only. Expenses low. Degree granted on completion 
of course. For catalog address, Boxe C-126, Angola, Ind. 








Part time positions help pay expenses. 


Ask for Catalog No. 2 
BODEE DENTAL mafic) Sale cham 


Philadelphia klyn 
501 Washington St. 85 ‘Court c. 


New York 
1755 Broadway 1305 N. Broad St. 












In 3months S2tes635 001 ye 


FREE employment service enables you to 
EARN WHILE LEARNING this NEW money 
making Profession. Ags no barrier and no 
Fevious training r. The only school in 

w York where eta jents ie arn by doing ac- 





tual’ work in gold uation. Individual 
instruction. Day = night sessions. Write 
NOW for free nd SPECIAL 
TOOL OFFER. RAtLRO ap FARE INCLUDED. 


A Y. School of nical Dentist 
enn Arcade,147 West wa St., New Y 


The Sargent School faction 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on yequest 

L. W. SARGENT. Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF ACCREDITED 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 707 7dicioma, 3 and 4 

2 yr. diploma, 3 and 4 
yr. B. P. E. iogne courses. High School graduates ad- 
mitted. Special students accepted. Free placement 


bureau. Dormitcry. Second semester starts Feb. Ist. 
Dept. C.M.-1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two and three year accredited Normal Courses preparing young 
women for positions as Directors of Physical Education, Play- 
ground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers, etc. Address CHICAGO 
NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, Box 23, 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


of Phystcal Education for women. 36th year. 3 vear 

regular course. One year spectal in medical gymnastics 
and Swedish massage. Playground work. Intensive sum- 
mer courses and camp. Dormitories. Apply to Secretary, 
779 Beacon St.. Boston, Mass. 


GRANDCENTRAL SCHOOLOFART 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Ad- 
vertising sc ane Costume Design. 
talogue on Request. 
7005 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK CITY 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in Painting and Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teacher Train- 
ing, Interior, Costume, and a Design. Students may enter at 
any time. For iMlustrated catalo; 
harlotte R. Partruize, Director 
Dept. C. M.. 438 Jeiferson St., Milwaikes, Wis. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 
Practical ‘‘Study Studio’’ fnatryetion } aa most benches of of f ae 


Adverti: Art inestration. Lal ring or Design, Fas 
Interior Decora ion, ete. Ask for our new “Study Studio! 


306.S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, DEPT. C 

















































LER et eae 


R is work women 
just naturally love to do,and 
it pays well. Home-likeaccommo- 
dations procured during a short 
practical MOLER course. Write 
nearest Branch for Booklet H 
i Til. i i, O. 
Se. Lot Mo. Atlante, Ga 
Denver, Colo. Dallas, ahaa 
Memphis, Tenn. 








You CanManage a'TeaRoom 


} ORTUNES are being made in Tea Rooms 
and Motor Inns everywhere. You can open 
one in your own home—city, town, country or 
resort, and make handsome profits, or manage 
one already going. Big salaries paid trained 
managers; shortage acute. We teach you 
suiee > business in a few weeks, at cost of but few cents 
Wri ite r 44-page Free Book “Pouring 8 
with edit details. ba ered ate 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. A-264 Washington, D.C. 


$50 to $250 a Week in 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


For you—a splendid position or a 
business of your own. Wonderful 
opportunities in all branches of this 
Motion 








ape train you quickly. 
ra AMERA cluded. Write today for 
big Free Booklet. 
NEW YORK pace ay 4 OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
West 33rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


EARN $2500 TO $10,000 A YEAR— 


In America’s 4th Largest Industry. 


NY 73) into a 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, are call- 
for_trained men and wo- 


Big-Pay Few x: n * 
~ a 
HOTEL ; jt TE i ong can Sulity one gi 


ence unnecessary, ton’? + you 
in touch with = 


Dept. 95 





8 ae mene’ Schecls 
Hall A-298, Washington. D. C. 











SPECIAL 











edge IN How CARDS 


and We quickly teach 
you sign and show-card 
writing in spare ce “Enor- 
mous demand. nterestins work, 
Pane and foremost schoo! 
é |e $50 TO $200 WEEKLY 
John Vassos, N. Y., gets rd for. single show 
card. Crawford, B. B. OS , writes: ‘‘Earned 
while t king course.”’ Don't delay. Send wan 
for complete information, sampies and guarantee. 


























DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERIN 


165 Stimson Ave. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Short-Cut your way to Bic Par 
i and D.C. Armatu ture Wind- 
Elect, a mo. 
Elect, Bug. B.S 3 
Elect. Ei Big Ber nen 
Ect. EN helps Gewawen your life. Write today. 


Est. 1899 











DONTZ 


MEF 


Quick, easy, complete cure 
sommes arspterennsee= 


154 Gtimson The 


‘STAMMERING 


lfs Guse and Gire 


. Send 10 cents, coin 
You can be quick: actly cored & if you Nam god nd re 


Stattering:, Tt It tells bow Pears myself ‘after Stammering and 
JAMIN N. BOGUE 
2724 Bogue Buildiwe, 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 














SCHAIL Sf E NGINEERING \;;; 415 Marshall Street 
Milwaukee Milwaukee,W 



























for Mother 


A source of inspiration... 


new and 
valuable information concerning her 
own probiemsand her many diversi- 


fied interests ...solid enjoyment for 
a long evening... help in furnishing 
the home...in educating the chil- 
dren...in understanding her neigh- 
bors’ specialties, thus broadening 
and cementing her friendships. 


for Dad 


A testing-ground for all his talents 
and abilities... facts concerning 
everything in his chosen field of en- 
deavor...complete, compact, expert, 
up-to-the-minute information that 
he can buildon. .. 


and the Children 


Splendid colored picturesof animals, 
birds, nowren. famous paintings, cer- 
amics. . diagrams and illustrations 
of aero- engines, air-craft, architec- 
ture, radio, motion pictures, races of 
men...life stories of heroes, kings, 

princes, presidents, explorers; point- 
ers on swimming, tennis and all 
kinds of games...help in the daily 
lessons for school. ..a sure founda- 
tion for building life’s &reatest pos- 
session, accurate knowledge. 
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Greatest Gift of All / 2x 


“a — eo a 
THIRTEENTH EDITION 


I] 











1926 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


fulness and practical benefit, what 

other gift can compare with this? 
Here is averitable storehouse of knowledge 
—the most comprehensive summary of the 
progress of mankind ever published. 

It is a gift from those who know to those 
who want to know—presented by the fore- 
most leaders in all those amazing develop- 
ments which have changed the very course 
of our daily lives. 


Ite Value is Priceless 


The happy recipient of such a gift has a 
fascinating record of the new and startling 
advances in Science and Invention, in Art 
and Literature, in Business and Industry, 
in Politics and Social Service—a safe guide 
in the inevitably eventful years to come. 

The practical value of such a gift cannot 
be estimated. It gives its owner the last 
word in any discussion. “I read it in the 
Britannica” has been settling arguments 
for 158 years. 


A Vital Necessity 
See that this priceless gift isin YOUR home 
on Christmas morning! You need it to 
complete your equipment for the enjoy- 
ment of the world you live in—to supple- 


F«= lasting pleasure, permanent use- 


Use this Coupon for FREE Booklet 


ment your daily newspaper, your weekly 
news reel, your radio. Any one can own 
it. In keeping with its modern contents, 
is a new and modern Easy Payment Plan 
under which you can pay for the new 
Britannica out of income, without disturb- 
ing your savings. 


Now You Can Save 40% 


To bring the price within reach of every 
home, the new 13th Edition is now pub- 
lished in the popular-priced NEW FORM 
(32 vols. bound as 16) at a price 40% lower 
than that of the famous Cambridge Issue. 
The contents of both issues are identical 
as both are printed from the same large- 
type plates. This amazingly low price has 
been made possible by the use of a special 
opacity paper, by saving the cost of reset- 
ting 33,000 pages of type, and by binding 
the 32 volumes as 16 (2 vols. in 1 cover). 


Send for this 
80-Page Book F REE 
There is just time before 
Christmas to getall the facts 
and make your decision. 
Before you risk a dollar, 
send for this 80-pagebook- 
let, describing the new 
Britannica and explain- 
ing our Easy Terms of 
Payment. Fill in the cou- 
yon below and drop itin the mail 
ox before the last collection tonight, 







i THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. ® 

342 Madison Avenue, New York Ccos6-L3 4 

2 Ber send my by peat mail, without any obligation on 1 
| part, your free 80-page Specimen Book of the new 1926 

f ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (Thirteenth Edition.) i 

i | Also full particulars of your easy terms of payment. } 

| Sal RSA een RE Spee oS i 

CINE 288 Soo eels Fo kt... eee 1 

PIES sc itaae 20s i 22s. Cat nS a A i 

nS SR ee) Se 








a 


A subscription to this year-round Service 
would hea Christmas gift deeply appreci- 
ated by any one who enjoys good 
Send the coupon below for our Prospec- 
tus, in which it is explained how you may 
subscribe — either for yourself or others. 





HEnrY SEIDEL CANBY 








HEYWooD BROUN 





DorotnHy CANFIELD 





CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 





Ww». ALLEN WHITE 
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oks. 


probably heard about .the Book-of-the- 

Month Club. Many of the most prom- 
inent people in the country have already 
subscribed to its service. Wherever books 
are talked about, it is likely to come into the 
conversation. Frequently, however, the sim- 
ple idea behind it seems to be misunder- 
stood. 


There are hundreds of thousands of intel- 
ligent people in this country who are really 
anxious to keep abreast of outstanding new 
books, as they appear. But the average 
person fails to read most of these important 
books. He misses them because he is either 
too busy or too neglectful to go out and buy 
them. How often has this happened to you? 
*‘l certainly want to read that book!’ you 
say to yourself, when you see a review or 
hear a book praised highly, by someone 
whose taste you respect. But, in most cases, 
you never “get around to it.” 


I’ you are a bookish person, you have 


It is to meet this situation, chiefly, that 
the Book-of-the-Month Club was organized. 
It takes cognizance of the procrastination 
that forever causes you to miss the best 
books; each month, without effort on your part, 
you will receive the outstanding new book pub- 
lished that month—just as you receive a maga- 
zine—by mail! 


How is the “outstanding*’ book each 
month chosen? How may you be sure it is a 
book that you would care to purchase any- 
way? In order to obtain a completely un- 
biassed selection, the Book-of-the-Month 
Club has asked a group of well-known critics, 
whose judgment as to books and whose 
catholicity of taste have long been known to 
the public, to act as a Selecting Committee. 
They are: Henry Seidel Canby, Chairman; 
Heywood Broun, Dorothy Canfield, Chris- 
topher Morley and William Allen White. 


These individuals have no business con- 
nection with the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
They were simply requested to function as 
judges, for the benefit of our subscribers, 
and they agreed to do so. Each month, the 
new books, of all publishers, are presented to 





Handed to you by the postman — 
the best new book each month! 


them. From these, by a system of voting, 
they choose what they consider to be the 
most outstanding and readable book each 
month, and that.book is forthwith sent to every 
subscriber of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Tastes differ, however. You may concede 
that a book selected by such a committee is 
likely to be one that you would not care to 
miss reading. But you may disagree with 
their choice in any one month. If so, you may 
exchange the book you receive for any one of 
a number of other books which the Committee 
simultaneously recommends. Thus, your 
choice among current books is no more limit- 
ed than if you browsed in a bookstore. The 
only result is—that you actually do obtain 
and do read the books you want to read. 
This you won't do, in most cases, if you rely 
upon your present haphezard methods of 
book-buying. 


The cost of this service is—nothing. The 
cost of the books is, in every case, the pub- 
lishers’ retail price. 


If you are interested in this idea, and wish 
to know more about it, send for our pros- 
pectus, in which the simple details of the 
plan are completely outlined. Your request 
will involve you in no obligation to sub- 
scribe. If, however, you do subscribe at this 
time, you will receive special privileges as 
a “charter subscriber," which it will not be 
possible to offer later. 


|] BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. | 
| 218 West 40th St., Dept. 34-L | 
New York, N. Y. 


i Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus | 
outlining the details of the Book-of-the-Month 

| Plan of Reading. This request involves me in 

| no obligation to subscribe to your service. J 


| Address. ......5 sie S Cae eee We pis as Feo pe | 
I | 
Eo Serre sis GUNGEES cca Sces ce ] 
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Everyone Can 


Write Shorthand 
This New Way 


Young women who learn r 7 <a 7 
Gectduriting qustify Ne comes the new shorthand! A really scientific system, so simple, so natural 












themselves for good posi- that you can begin using it almost at once. A few minutes’ daily practice at 
tions in just a fraction of home will enable you to develop amazing speed. No longer need you spend 
the time and with just a . . 66 ° 9 4 . 

fraction of the expense months and months in studying a “foreign language” of signs and symbols. You 
required for learning any = can write this new system in the ordinary A-B-C-s, with pencil or on the typewriter. 


othersystem ofshorthand. —_J¢ ig more accurate and more rapid than any method ever known before. 


Fills a long-felt want 


Shorthand is valuable to everyone. But the conventional systems have always 
been so difficult to learn! Months of study were required to memorize unfamiliar 
signs, symbols, hooks, curves, ticks, shadings. Months and years more spent in 
acquiring speed and proficiency in writing! And what a large proportion of failures 
the average business college turns out! Actual Government statistics prove that 88% 
of all who study conventional shorthand, three months or more, are never able to 
put their knowledge to practical use! Only 12% ever succeed. 


Speedwritin 


Presidents, salesmanagers, and other business executives, salesmen, reporters, doc- 
tors, writers, public speakers, clergymen, engineers, professional men and women 
everywhere, college and high school students, have welcomed Speedwriting with the 
greatest enthusiasm. Experienced stenographers are using it in preference to their 
old systems. Beginners readily recognize the advantages of a method so easy to learn, 
write and transcribe. An outstanding feature is that notes made by one person can 





A Professional Man 
Writes: 


“It is a wonderful 
Course and a practical 
System. I use it for tak- 
ing notes and drafting 
important letters.” 





A Field Engineer 


Tells Us: be read by any user of Speedwriting. 

‘*Speedwriting is a ee 

means of taking con- Originated by one of the foremost 

d 1 i i e e * 

aie iis 1 obaaiiodes authorities in the country 

read with ease at any Speedwriting is the origination of Miss Emma B. Dearborn of New York City, who for eighteen years 
time. They never get taught practically every kind of conventional shorthand in such notable educational institutions as Co- 
‘eold’!” . lumbia University, Simmons College, Boston, Rochester Business Institute and the University of Cali- 


fornia. Miss Dearborn also ranks as an authority on the pedagogy of shorthand, having trained hun- 
dreds of teachers in the summer schools of the above institutions. Her new system is now being estab- 
lished throughout the United States and in many foreign countries. Prominent business men and 




















educational authorities predict that Speedwriting will be the universal shorthand of the future. 
A Secretary!— Send for FREE Book 
Tee Se OS a An interesting illustrated booklet will tell you just what Speedwriting is like and just 4 
. n interesting illustrated booklet will tell you just what Speedwriting is like and jus 
I have been taking let- how it will help Te in your particular line of pth a ciate pbs asics an ane, a oe r 
ters without once being fessional, or business man or woman, an experienced stenographer, or a beginner. Mail , > 
unable to read back my the coupon NOW. Ka J 
notes instantly.” be f Ka Brief 
Brief English Systems, Inc., (Dept. 5312) of —_Enslish 
200 Madison Ave., New York City — 
+ nc., 
For Preparing Sermons ” Dept. 5312 
and Taking Notes! ? 200 Madison Ave., 
“Speed writing saves much 4 New York City 


time and paper in prepar- e 
ing — —- and V4 
also is just what I have , ; 
a tion on my part, please send 
ot oan — 4 me your new illustrated book- 
great ” success - V2 let on Speedwriting, the natu- 
your new work.” V4 ral shorthand. 
R. ELMER 9 
BAKER, Pastor ra 
oftheAssem- ¢ 


Without cost or obliga- 






Learn How Speedwriting Senttie Ka Meat le oe oe - 
will increase your effi- 4 
ciency. Send for this Ka 


free booklet NOW. 
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The wonderful tales of childhood throw their floor 
magic gleam over the Wonderbox. woo 
These picture packages tell twelve different com 
wonder stories holding the child with double the 
charm, of appetite and imagination. whe 
Striving to please every candy taste, Whitman’s shell 
have not forgotten the most important of all—the | 
children." So in the Wonderbox are the candies Gi 
children love and parents approve—clear barley Johr 
sugar shapes and sticks, and sweet chocolate molded Trea 
into shapes of birds, animals and butterflies. anyc 
9 no h 
é tags 
Wonderbox ing 
pom dain 
The childs own package of candy in . 
ort 
Packed in cartons containing twelve boxes with 
different story subjects. A favorite gift at children’s Al 
parties where each little guest may have a Wonder- ona 
box with a different story and design. Sold by Polis 
Whitman agencies everywhere. as it 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia Elect 
New York Chicago San Francisco floor 
will 
time: 
than 
meth 
cally 
more 
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Wax-Polish Them 
This New, Easy, 
Electric Way 


TART your or 

for the holiday festiv- 
ities at the foundation— 
the Floors. Make them 
beautiful—glowing with 
the deep, lustrous _bril- 
liance that only WAX can 
give. 

It is easy now to have 
gleaming waxed floors in 
every room. It makes no 
difference whether the 
floors are old or new—of 
wood, linoleum, tile or 
composition. N. how 
the floors are finishkJ— 
whether with varnish, 
shellac, wax or paint. 


Give all your floors the 
Johnson's Wax Electric 
Treatment. It is so easy 
anyone can doit. There is 
no hard work—no messy 
tags and pails—no stoop- 
ing or kneeling. Your 
dainty hands do not come 
in contact with the floors 
or the wax. 


All you do is to spread 
ona thin coat of Johnson’s 
Polishing Wax. Thiscleans 
as it waxes. Then run this 
Electric Polisher over the 
floor and ELECTRICITY 
will do all the work ten 
times better and quicker 
than old-fashioned hand 
methods. And the electri- 
cally produced polish is far 
more even, brilliant and 
wear resistant. 


YOUR 


‘dio os 


es 






aa 
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Rent this Electric 
Floor Polisher 
for $2 a Day 


ROM your neighbor- 

hood store you can 
rent a Johnson's Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher 
for $2.00 a day. In just a 
short time it will make 
every floor a gleaming 
foundation on which 
your rugs and furniture 
will reveal new charm. 


Make an appointment 
with your nearest dealer 
to rent this Johnson Elec- 
tric Floor Polisher. You 
don’t need to push it—or 
bear down on it. Simply 
guide it. With this Electric 
Polisher you can wax- 
polish a// your floors and 
linoleum in the time it 
formerly took'to do a 
single room. 


As a Gift 

If you are seeking a gift 
that is new, out-of-the- 
ordinary, useful, worthy 
and assuredly welcome— 
you will find it in this 
Johnson Electric Floor 
Polisher. Every woman 
who keeps house wants 
one! 


Your local merchant can 
furnish a Johnson Elec- 
tric Floor Polisher. If not, 
we will send one express 
prepaid to any address. 
Write for particulars. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Floor Finishing Authorities”’ 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 





JOHNSON'S POLISHING WAX 


PASTE or LIQUID™ CLEANS. POLISHES, PRESERVES ALL FLOORS 














Gach an Exquisite new French Shade 
in Suk Stockings distinguished. by 


~~ 


- az 


FIVE #AS HTLOR Pees 


[1] 


Correct Paris shades. All 
verynewand suited to the 
color trends so popular 
this season. A unique 
scientific dyeing process 
keeps colors clear and 
bright. Holeproof’s anti- 
fade treatment protects 
from fading. 


[2] 


Exquisite clearness. In sheer 




















~~ @ H. H. Co. 


MAKER of world-famous hosiery introduces to 
America three charming shades. Each is found again 
and again in the creations of Lucile, the celebrated couturiere 
of Paris. New and unusual, these charming shades were 
especially picked to suit the coming modes in shoes and 
dress materials. 
Now you are offered these colors in stockings known to 
millions by their five fashion features. And these five 
style points safeguard you from hidden flaws that lessen [4] 
wear and destroy smartness. Note each one carefully, for Full-fashioned. In every 
color and every weight— 
they have won the favor of 2,000,000 women. for every occasion—there 
See the new-style shades at once. From $1.00 to $3.00 is a fullfaskioned num- 
: A F ber that clings with per- 
and some specially priced chiffons at $1.95, full fashioned, 
in sheer and service weights. 


fect smoothness and im- 
parts slender graceful 
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lines to charming ankles. 


[foleproof fasiery + 





[5] 


No imperfections. Style 
permits no flaws. And 


[3] 


Superlative transparency, 








chiffons clearness comes only 
through uniformly even 
thread. The lack of it in 
cheaper silk causes unsightly 
shadow rings. So at greater 
cost Holeproof selects silk 
judged finest of ail oriental 
grades. 


even in the heavier weights. 
There is no cloudiness, nor 
any streaks. First the silk is 
tested, then it undergoes the 
special Holeproof treatment. 
Loose ends are trimmed 
from each stocking by hand. 





here Holeproof safe- 
guards you by nine sepa- 
rate inspections. It is a 
fact that scarcely any 
other fine hose are so 
uniformly perfect. 
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